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The  influence  of  vrornen  on  modem 
European  society,  Mr.  Buckle  tells  iis,  bds, ' 
on  the  whole,  been  extremely  beneficial. 
We  prestime  the  influence  of  men  has 
also,  on  the  whole,  been  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial.  Yet  it  would  seem  odd  to  urge  this. 
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What  is  the  origin  of  this  curious  habit, 
by  which  we  s®  often  speak  and  think  of 
women  as  something  outside  of  general 
humanity,  or  at  least  a  lesser  distinguish¬ 
able  part,  whose  relation  to  the  whole 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  estimate  ? 
Are  they  not  in  reali^  human  society  as 
much  as  men  are  ?  If  one  looks  at  the 
subject  with  a  fresh  sudden  glance,  it 
seems  as  strange  to  speak  of  W'omen  ex¬ 
ercising  a  beneficial  influence  on  society 
as  of  the  branches  and  leaves  exercising 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  tree.  Yet  a 
mode  of  s^ieech  so  universal,  and  of  anti¬ 
quity  so  undated,  must  have  some  true 
basis.  “  Man  ”  can  not  mean  both  men 
and  women  for  nothing ;  and  mean  it  in 
all  times  and  all  languages.  Does  this 
expression  imply  that  the  nature  of  the 
man  comprehends,  includes  within  it,  that 
of  the  woman  ?  Not  this  probably  ;  but 
it  does  imply  that  society  ever  since  the 
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world  began  has  received  its  characteris 
tic  nature  and  distinctive  impress,  not 
from  the  women,  but  from  the  men  who 
helped  to  compose  it.  It  does  imply,  and 
the  world’s  history  confirms  it,  that  the 
collective  body  of  men  are  in  their  nature 
more  strong,  more  vigorous,  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  more  comnlete  in  themselves, 
than  the  collective  body  of  women.  It  is 
of  no  use  screaming  about  it ;  the  irrefra¬ 
gable  fact  remains.  It  is  idle  to  say  it  is  all 
owing  to  the  defective  education  you  give 
us.  Why  not  have  secured  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  cry,  it  all  depends 
on  your  advantage  in  mere  phy.sical 
strength ;  for  to  say  so  admits  the  fact, 
and  gives  an  adequate  reason  for  it.  Why 
tell  us  of  Semiramis  and  Maria  Tlieresa, 
of  Yittoria  Colonna  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
of  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Miss  Martineau, 
down  to  Brynhilda  who  tied  up  King 
Gunther  and  Captain  Betsy  who  com¬ 
mands  the  Scotch  brig  Cleotus  ?  Tliese 
great  names,  which  shoot  so  high,  serve 
but  to  measure  the  average  growth. 
Against  the  great  fact  of  subordination  of 
place  in  the  world’s  history,  however,  is 
to  be  placed  another  fact  not  less  marked 
and  important,  that  the  upward  progress  I 
of  the  race  has  always  been  accompanied 
by  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  women.  The  fact  to  wdiich 
Mr.  Buckle  calls^ttention,  that  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Athens  the  influence  of 
women  was  at  a  minimum,  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  purely  intellectual, 
and  therefore  narrow,  though  brilliant 
civilization  to  which  alone  the  Greek  mind 
attained.  It  serves  to  show  how  large  a 
part  of  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  woman,  and  how  incom¬ 
plete  in  such  independence  are  its  loftiest 
achievements.  Mr.  Buckle,  with  his  nar¬ 
row  theory  of  civilization,  rests  the  mat¬ 
ter  too  purely  on  considerations  of  intel¬ 
lectual  conformation  ;  yet  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  influence  of  woman  is 
less  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  before 
tlie  advent  of  what  may  be  called  the 
scientific  age,  that  our  material  civilization 
is  the  result  of  effort  and  mental  activity 
of  a  more  specially  masculine  kind.  Botn 
our  forms  of  thought  and  our  habits  of 
industrial  life  have  become  too  narrow 
and  engrossing :  and  this  defect  may 
fairly  be  attributed  (in  some  degree  at 
least)  to  the  fact  that  the  (j^uick  advance 
and  strong  leaning  in  one  direction  of  the 
men’s  minds  has  separated  them  by  a  sort 


of  chasm  from  the  women  ;  and  depriving 
them  of  the  softening  and  enlarging  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  closer  companionship  of  the 
latter,  has  left  these  too  with  inadequate 
resources  for  the  full  development  of  their 
faculties  and  natures. 

It  is  the  women  themselves  who  have 
first  become  conscious  of  this  ;  who  have 
felt  their  wants  and  their  comparative 
isolation.  They  have  been  moved,  indeed, 
by  a  practical  pinch.  A  denser  jtopula- 
tion,  a  keener  competition  for  the  means 
of  livelihood,  thence  marriages  later  and 
projiortionately  fewer ;  the  disuse,  through 
superior  manufacturing  facilities,  of  a  large 
mass  of  domestic  industry — have  at  once 
limited  their  home  avocations  and  cast 
them  more  ujion  their  own  resources. 
They  cry  for  larger  opportunities  of  em¬ 
ployment,  for  means  of  subsistence  less 
recarious  than  those  they  now  })osscs8 : 
ut  they  ask  also  for  an  enlarged  educa¬ 
tion,  for  freer  scope  for  their  powers,  and 
for  a  closer  interest  and  sympathy  in  the 
intellectual  pursuits  and  practical  concerns 
of  men. 

It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  wo¬ 
men  themselves,  and  their  warmest  advo¬ 
cates  of  modern  days,  should  rather 
choose  to  urge  the  conte.st  for  extended 
freedom  and  a  larger  scope  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  world’s  affairs  from  the 
basis  of  the  false  idea  of  wom.an’s  equal¬ 
ity  with  and  similarity  to  man,  instead  of 
the  inexpugnable  position  of  her  real  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  claims  which  it  gives  her 
and  the  duties  it  demands  from  lier.  The 
reason,  however,  is  pretty  obvious.  The 
advance  from  the  latter  position  would  be 
too  slow  :  progress  thence  must  be  made  ‘ 
not  by  the  demand  of  assent  to  sweeping 
assertions  and  all-embracing  principles, 
but  step  by  step,  as  practical  wants,  prov¬ 
ed  advantages,  and  safe  means  prepare 
and  open  the  way.  It  is  far  more  tempt¬ 
ing  to  be  a  brilliant  intellectual  pioneer, 
leveling  the  hills  and  making  straight  the 
ways,  than  one  of  those  quiet  engineers 
of  the  world’s  progress  who  make  roads 
bit  by  bit,  as  the  occasion  for  them  arrives, 
and  never  care  to  lay  them  down  until 
there  is  a  certainty  they  that  will  be  used, 
and  profitably  used. 

It  is  a  pleasant  exercise  of  the  imagin 
ation  to  rearrange  the  world  on  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  what  woman  would  be  if  her 
oourse  of  training  and  mode  of  life  were 
entirely  altered.  The  effect  of  this,  some 
bold  assertors  maintain,  would  be  so  com- 
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picte,  that  (except  during  her  confiiie- 
ineiits — if  she  should  foolishly  expose  her¬ 
self  to  such  an  impediment  to  her  tisefiil- 
ness)  she  would  be  in  every  respect  iden¬ 
tical  with  man.  Others  hold  that  she 
would  be  distinguished  from  him  by  retain¬ 
ing  all  her  own  superiority,  while  she  ab- 
8orb»‘d  all  his  8|)ecial  attributes.  She 
would  be  more  chaste,  more  refined,  more 
virtuous,  more  religious;  not  less  bold, 
persevering,  thotightful,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  These  are  engaging  speculations, 
and  we  will  not  be  rash  enough  to  discuss 
what  the  future  may  have  in  store  : 

“  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
Fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed — their  present 
state.'’ 

All  we  wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  the 
tact,  that  the  m.ain  object  for  our  attention 
is  women  as  they  are,  not  women  as  they 
are  not. 

That  hitherto  women  have  ever  been 
different  from  men,  has  not  been  very 
seriously  disputed  ;  and  the  vast  number 
of  instances  in  which  their  several  charac¬ 
ters  approach,  intermingle,  and  even  in¬ 
terchange,  has  not  been  held  either  by 
profound  thinkers  or  agricultural  laborers 
to  efface,  or  even  to  obscure,  the  j)erma- 
nent  distinctions  of  sex : 

“  If  black  and  white  blend,  soften  and  unite 

A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  and 
white  ?” 

Probably  the  agricultural  laborer  has  the 
best  of  it  in  the  clearness  of  his  conviction 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  distinction  :  the 
thinker,  in  trying  to  eliminate  W'hat  is 
common,  and  appreciate  the  exact  nature 
of  the  differences,  gets  hopelessly  bewil¬ 
dered  among  the  grays,  and  loses  all  clear 
perception  of  the  two  original  colors. 
Meanwhile  the  laborer  knows  from  daily 
experience  that  he  is  not  the  same  sort  of 
creature  as  his  wife. 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the 
feminine  intellect  are  delicacy  of  percep¬ 
tive  power  and  rapidity  of  movement.  A 
woman  sees  a  thousand  things  which 
escape  a  man.  Physically  even  she  is 
quicker  sighted.  A  girl  is  a  better  bird- 
nester  than  a  boy :  a  woman  marks  a 
thing  which  passes  over  a  man’s  eye  too 
rapidly  for  him  to  perceive  it.  Mentally 
she  takes  in  many  more  impressions  in  the 
same  time  than  a  man  does.  A  woman 
will  have  mastered  the  minutest  details  in 


!  another  woman’s  dress,  and  noted  all  the 
evidences  of  character  in  her  face,  before 
a  man  who  has  been  equally  occupied  in 
examining  her  knows  the  details  of  her 
features. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  indicate  the 
most  marked  and  deep-seated  distinction 
between  the  minds  of  men  and  women, 
we  should  say  that  the  minds  of  men  rest¬ 
ed  in  generals  and  were  store<l  with  par- 
tieulars,  and  that  the  minds  of  women 
rested  in  particulars  and  were  prolific  in 
general  iuea.s.  Men,  it  is  said,  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  facts,  and  so  they  are  ;  but  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  highest  and  most 
typicjilly  masculine  intellects  always  to  be 
pres.sing  through  facts  on  to  the  principle 
which  binds  them  together,  and  to  base 
their  lives  and  practice  on  the  results  thus 
attained.  Women,  it  is  said,  are  always 
rushing  into  general  ideas  ;  so  they  are  ; 
but  it  is  as  a  way  to  particular  facts,  and 
they  move  from  and  .are  guided  by  the 
special  relations  thus  educed. 

The  mind  of  a  woman  is  more  fluid,  as 
it  were,  th.an  that  of  a  man  ;  it  moves 
more  easily,  .and  its  operations  have  a  less 
cohesive  and  permanent  character.  A 
woman  thinks  transiently,  .and  in  a  hand- 
to-mouth  sort  of  way.  She  makes  a  new 
observation  and  a  new  deduction  for  each 
c.ase,  and  constantly  also  a  new  general 
idea.  A  man,  less  quick  and  less  fertile, 
accumulates  facts,  collects  them  in  classes, 
and  combines  them  by  principles ;  a  wo¬ 
man’s  mind  iS  a  running  stream,  ever 
emptying  itself  and  ever  freshly  supplied. 
She  takes  a  bucketful  when  she  wants  it. 
A  man’s  mind  is  a  reservoir  arranged  to 
work  a  water-wheel.  Women  are  scarce¬ 
ly  less  steady  and  persevering  than  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  practical  ends :  they  are 
more  full  of  resources  and  expedients ; 
they  have  a  greater  .appreciation  of,  and 
a  far  greater  pow*er  of  wielding,  small  and 
indirect  influences — they  have  tact ;  but 
they  do  not  discuss  practical  matters  effi¬ 
ciently  when  met  together  ;  they  become 
discursive,  set  larks  and  run  hares  ;  each 
is  occupied  with  her  own  idea,  and  several 
siieak  together.  They  do  the  work  excel¬ 
lently  :  they  do  not  shine  in  the  commit¬ 
tee-room. 

Connected  with  these  distinctions  is  the 
fact  that  the  knowledge  of  women  is  for 
the  most  part  direct,  unreferred,  and  un¬ 
classified  ;  they  differ  from  men  in  having 
far  more  varied,  subtle,  and  numerous  in¬ 
lets  to  knowledge ;  and  they  rely  upon 
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tliese,  and  do  not  care  to  remember  and 
arrange  previous  experience,  as  a  man 
does.  A  lady  will  look  a  servant,  wlio 
comes  to  be  hired,  in  the  face,  and  say  he 
is  not  honest.  She  can  not  tell  you  why 
she  thinks  so.  Shu  says  she  docs  not  like 
his  expression,  she  fteU  he  is  not  honest 
• — no  consideration  would  induce  her  to 
take  him  into  her  service.  He  has  the 
best  of  characters,  and  you  engage  him  : 
he  robs  you — you  may  be  quite  sure  he 
will  do  that.  Years  after  another  man 
comes :  the  same  lady  looks  him  in  the 
face,  and  says  he  too  is  not  honest ;  she 
says  so  again  fresh  from  her  mere  insight, 
but  you  also  say  he  is  not  honest.  You 
say,  I  remember  I  had  a  servant  with  just 
the  same  look  about  iiim  three  years  ago, 
and  he  robbed  me.  This  is  one  great  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  female  intellect ;  it  W'alks 
directly  and  unconsciously,  by  more  deli¬ 
cate  insight  and  a  more  retined  and  more 
trusted  mtuition,  to  an  end  to  which 
uiciCs  minds  grojie  carefully  and  jilod- 
dingly  along.  Women  have  exercised  a 
most  beueticial  influence  in  softening  the 
hard  and  untruthful  outline  which  know¬ 
ledge  is  apt  to  assume  in  the  hands  of 
direct  scientific  observers  and  experiment¬ 
ers:  tliey  have  prevented  the  casting 
aside  of  a  mas.s  of  most  valuable  truth, 
which  is  too  fine  to  be  caught  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  sieve,  and  eludes  the  closest  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  microscope  and  the  test- 
glass  ;  which  is  allied  with  our  j)assion8, 
our  feelings,  and  especially  holds  the  fine 
boundary-line  where  mind  and  matter, 
sense  and  spirit,  wave  their  floating  and 
indistinguishable  boundaries,  and  exercise 
their  complex  action  and  reaction.  W’^o- j 
men,  acting  faithfully  on  their  intuitions 
in  such  things,  and  justified  by  the  event,  j 
tench  men  also  to  rely  upon  them  in  their  i 
lives,  to  give  them  jnace  in  their  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  and  incalculably  widening,  enno¬ 
bling,  and  refining  is  the  influence  they 
have  thus  had  upon  what  the  world  calls 
its  knowledge.  But  their  influence,  like 
their  knowledge,  has  l>een  direct,  imme¬ 
diate,  applied  to  particular  enses ;  and  it 
has  never,  therefore,  been  very  generally 
•  recognized,  or  moved  in  us  the  gratitude  j 
that  is  due  from  us.  ; 

The  characteristics  of  the  moral  and  ' 
spiritual  nature  of  women  are  closely  i 
allied  witli  those  of  their  intellect.  Their  j 
RU])eriority  in  all  that  depends  on  intui¬ 
tion  ;  their  higher  apprehension  of  and 
fuller  life  in  personal  relations,  as  distin- 


j  guishcd  both  from  material  things  and 
I  abstract  ideas  ;  their  deeper  power  of  in- 
'  flnencing  and  greater  dependence  on  in- 
'  dividuals,  as  contrastc<l  with  a  wider  pow- 
i  cr  exercised  over  numbers — are  too  obvi- 
I  ous  not  to  have  been  often  made  the  sub- 
j  ject  of  remark. 

j  It  is  an  iille  question  M'hich  is  the  high- 
^  er  in  creation  when  each  is  in  an  equal 
j  degree  supplemental  to  the  other  ;  but  if 
the  j)oint  must  be  mooted,  perhaps  the 
,  following  consideration  may  indicate  the 
;  true  solution : 

j  WOMAN  NEARKU  TO  ANGELS. 

I  If  we  glance  through  the  various  divi- 
j  sions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  shall 
find  that  the  most  jierfect  forms  of  each 
division  are  not  those  through  which  it 
]>asses  into  the  class  next  above  it.  It  is 
not  the  horse  or  the  fox-hound  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of  man,  but  the  ba¬ 
boon  ;  it  is  not  the  rose  or  the  oak  w'hich 
stands  on  the  verge  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  life,  but  the  fern  or  the  sea-weed. 

I  Something  is  lost  of  the  typical  complete- 
;  ness  of  each  class  as  it  approaches  the 
I  verge  of  that  above  it.  The  same  is  ti  ne 
j  of  man ;  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
healthy  and  highly  developed  specimen 
which  is  nearest  a  higher  order  of  beings ; 
and  in  the  distinction  of  sexes,  if  man  bo 
'  the  more  perfect  creature,  woman  is  near¬ 
er  to  the  angels.  ^Yoman  is  higher  than 
man  in  her  n.-vture ;  she  is  less  noble  in 
the  degree  of  self  control  and  independent 
responsibility  imposed  upon  her.  To  men, 
with  instincts  less  pure,  intuitions  less 
deep,  sensibilities  less  fine,  and  a  heart 
less  faithful  and  unselfish,  has  been  given 
a  weightier  charge — to  be  more  entirely 
under  his  own  control,  to  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  master  of  himself.  Often  has  hu¬ 
man  existence  been  compared  to  the  wide 
ocean,  over  which  each  winged  ship  of  in¬ 
dividual  life  struggles  forward  through 
storm  and  sunshine.  Man  sets  the  sail 
aud  leans  over  the  wheel,  bends  his  eye 
on  the  compass  and  the  chart,  questiiuis 
the  heavens  of  his  place,  and  considers 
with  anxious  revolving  mind  what  port  it 
were  best  to  seek  and  what  course  to 
make  ;  asks  even  whether  there  be  an  ul¬ 
timate  haven  and  a  pathway  across  the 
deep  :  and,  bent  on  knowing  rather  than 
trusting,  questions  the  silent  unresponsive 
stars,  and  casts  his  lead  in  the  fitthondess 
ocean.  But  woman  bears  a  loadstone  in 
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her  breast,  and,  standing  on  the  prow, 

fazes  forward  over  tlie  waves,  and  is 
rawn  heavenward  by  some  strong  at¬ 
traction.  Devious  gusts  of  passion  olow 
her  astray ;  and  losing  once  her  track, 
sudden  and  utter  shipwreck  on  sunken  ] 
rocks  or  sand  too  often  awaits  her ;  but  | 
originally  she  has  but  to  be  true  to  her  j 


highest  instincts,  and  needs  not  nor  cares  ' 
U*  distract  her  mind  with  (picstionings  of  j 
the  event.  Her  nature  is  higher  than  | 
man's ;  but  man  is  set  higher  above  his  , 
nature.  To  speak  thus  is  of  coarse  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  unmodified  language,  the  ex¬ 
treme  tendencies  of  either  sex.  We  do 
not  mean  that  men  have  no  instincts,  or 


women  no  consciences,  only  that  each  is 
stronger  and  fuller  in  one  direction  than  | 
the  other.  And  the  differences  between 


male  and  female  consciences  illustrate  the  ■ 


same  thing.  The  sense  of  duty,  the  in-  i 
stinct  of  right,  has  in  itself  no  discriminat¬ 
ing  power ;  it  simply  asserts  in  its  very  I 
action,  whenever  called  into  exercise,  a  I 
higher  claim  to  the  obedience  of  the  will  I 
than  any  other  of  our  moving  impulses,  j 
But  it  does  not  itself  decide  on  a  course  j 
of  action,  any  more  than  hunger  tells  us  i 
what  to  eat.  Conscience  is  the  reason  | 


brought  to  bear  on  the  sense  of  duty, 
rather  say  it  is  the  verdict  of  the  reason 
fusing  the  w'ord  in  its  large  sense)  en¬ 
forced  by  the  sense  of  duty.  In  men 
destitute  of  judgment  and  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  we  sometimes  see  strange  vagaries 
of  the  instinct  of  duty ;  and  in  women, 
in  w’hora  the  reason  is  less  comprehensive 
and  less  distinctly  supreme  over  the  im- 

t)alse8,  the  conscience  is  not  less  binding, 
)ut  it  is  certainly  less  consistent  than  in 
men.  It  yields  to  personal  considera- ) 
tions,  it  falls  under  the  sway  of  the  affec- 1 
tions.  You  may  see  one  woman  morbid-  j 
ly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  some 
remote  duty  ;  and  not  only  neglecting,  as 
a  man  often  does,  others  more  near  and 
more  important,  but  incapable  of  being 
convinced  that  they  are  duties.  You 
ra.ay  see  another  in  her  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  with  those  around  her  utterly  dis¬ 
regard  all  the  claims  of  sincerity ;  yet 
there  shall  be  some  one  whom  she  loves 
to  whom  she  is  as  clear  as  day,  and  in  in¬ 
tercourse  with  whom  she  would  not  only 
not  conceal,  but  think  it  wicked  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  distort  the  least  circumstance. 
Where  women  do  feel  a  duty,  however, 
they  are  generally  more  exact  and  scru¬ 
pulous  in  the  performance  of  it  than  men. 


Their  sins  are  for  the  most  part  sins 
against  higher  impulses,  the  simple  per¬ 
mission  of  a  lower  impulse  to  outweigh  a 
higher  one  where  the  collision  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  the  jtuigment  lias  no  place.  A 
man  feel  more  deeply  a  sin  against  his  de¬ 
liberate  convictions ;  he  throws  the  sins 
of  impulse  aside  more  lightly,  es|)ecially 
if  the  temptation  has  been  strong  and 
sudden  ;  but  they  weigh  heavier  on  a 
woman,  and  they  degrade  her  the  more 
because  her  character  does  depend  more 
on  the  unbroken  strength  of  her  higher 
impulses. 

Again,  compassion  to  the  individual  is 
the  woman’s  virtue,  justice  to  ail  the 
man’s.  But  there  is  no  need  to  jmint 
out  the  familiar  operation  of  the  more  in¬ 
stinctive  nature  of  women  finding  its  life 
among  personal  relations ;  suffice*  it  th.at 
out  of  these  spring  her  gracious  preroga¬ 
tive  and  hajipiest  attribute  —  the  power 
to  live  in  others,  through  the  affections 
to  enjoy  self  sacrifice,  and,  high  above 
these,  the  faculty  through  love  to  discern 
and  rest  upon  a  personal  Ood,  We  do 
not  8.ay  that  the  influence  of  women  has 
kept  personal  religion  alive  in  the  world  ; 
yet  the  truth  lies  not  far  from  this ;  and 
certainly  there  are  thousands  of  men  who 
owe  it  to  her  alone  that  they  have  ever 
soared  above  a  cohl  and  stoical  conscien¬ 
tiousness.  This  is  a  higher  office  than 
preaching,  or  legislating,  or  “  inculcating 
ideas,”  or  rivaling  men  in  any  of  the 
more  general  but  less  profound  influences 
they  exercise  over  their  fellows.  In  re¬ 
ligious  life,  as  elsewhere,  the  highest  of 
all  is  not  that  which  is  sjiecially  masculine 
or  feminine,  but  which  unites  the  best  of 
both,  which  is  based  on  the  most  con¬ 
scious  and  deliberate  self-surrender  of  the 
will  to  the  highest  claims — which  vivifies 
conscience  by  love,  and  loves  God  lie- 
cause  he  is  good. 

WOMEN  HAVE  TAUGHT  MEN. 

Tliere  is  a  vast  deal  which  women  have 
taught  men,  and  men  have  then  tanght 
the  world ;  and  which  the  men  alone  have 
had  the  credit  for,  because  the  woman’s 
share  is  untraceable.  But,  cry  some  of 
our  modern  ladies,  this  is  exactly  what 
we  wish  to  avoid ;  wo  can  teach  the 
world  directly,  and  we  in«ht  on  being 
allowed  to  do  so.  If  our  sphere  has  been 
hitherto  more  personal,  it  is  because  you 
have  forced  seclusion  and  restriction  upon 
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us.  Educate  us  like  yourselves,  and  we 
shall  be  competent  to  till  the  same  place 
as  you  do,  and  discharge  the  same  duties. 
With  extreme  deference,  we  do  not  think 
this  is  quite  so  ;  we  can  not  Itelieve,  what 
is  nowadays  so  broadly  assorted,  that  the 
ditterence  between  the  male  and  female 
intellect  is  due  entirely  to  ditlerence  of 
education  and  circumstance,  and  that  wo¬ 
men,  placet!  under  the  same  conditions  as 
men,  would  become  men  except  in  the 
bare  phytucal  distinctions  of  sex.  If  the 
education  and  lives  of  women  have  been 
so  utterly  obliterative  of  such  important 
qualities,  it  seems  strange  they  should 
have  retained  what  they  have  got.  No 
intluences  liave  succeeded  in  making  them 
stupid,  in  destroying  the  spring  and  viva¬ 
city  of  their  minds,  their  readiness,  their 
facility,  their  abundant  resource.  Yet 
tlioir  education  lias  been  little,  if  at  all, 
directed  to  foster  these  qualities  more 
than  those  of  reflection  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  thought.  lietAjrse  the  question.  Do 
not  men  in  innumerable  instances  develop 
the  characteristic  masculine  intellect  in  all 
its  force,  tot.olly  irrespective  of  any  train¬ 
ing  whatever :  and  is  it  supposed  that  any 
care,  however  sedulous,  would  make  the 
mass  of  men  rivals  of  the  mass  of  women 
in  those  qualities  which  we  have  indicated 
as  specially  belonging  to  the  latter  V  Dut 
it  is  fighting  wdth  shadows  to  combat  such 
an  assertion.  The  evidence  of  facts  against 
it  is  scattered,  minute,  appealing  in  varied 
form  to  indivitluai  minds  and  experiences ; 
but  it  is  overwhelming  to  all  but  the  most 
prejudiced  minds.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  will  deny  that  much  is  due  to  edu¬ 
cation  ;  nor  can  any  limits  be  assigned 
d  priori  to  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  which  a  Judicious  training  might  make 
the  female  mind  capable.  We  only  say 
that  men  with  equal  advantages  will  go 
further  in  their  own  direction.  The  same 
piiins  bestowed  on  an  average  boy  and 
girl,  will  not  make  the  girl  so  patient  and 
accurate  an  investigator  as  the  boy  ;  but 
neither  will  it  give  the  boy  so  quick  and 
suggestive  a  mind  as  that  of  the  girl. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
our  modem  system  of  female  education 
does  great  injustice  and  injury  to  the 
subjects  of  it ;  part  of  education  at  least 
ought  to  be  directed  to  preserving  the 
balance  of  faculties.  In  saying  this,  we 
do  not  urge,  as  some  have  done,  that  its 
ofhoe  is  to  create  and  maintain  an  equi¬ 
librium  of  powers,  and  that  those  W’hich 


are  naturally  the  most  strong  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
place  the  weaker  ones  on  a  level  with 
them  ;  that  because  a  boy  has  a  taste  for 
hanguages  you  should  confine  him  to  ma¬ 
thematics,  or  because  he  is  a  soldier  by 
nature  try  to  make  him  a  clergyman  by 
profession ;  the  true  rule  probably  is,  to 
give  by  education  the  strongest  propul¬ 
sion  in  the  direction  in  wliich  a  man  na¬ 
turally  leans,  provided  it  be  a  desirable 
one,  and  .at  the  same  time  sedulously  to 
guard  .against  absolute  deficiency  in  any 
other  direction  ;  to  preserve  an  impetus, 
and  to  guard  against  an  over-balance. 
We  shall  make  nothing  of  attempting  to 
make  men  of  women  ;  but  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  in  opposition  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  M’hich  hems  them  so  closely  within 
certain  limits  of  range,  and  urges  them  so 
exclusively  along  the  distinctively  femi¬ 
nine  path.  All  honor  to  those  who,  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  insurmountable  and  in- 
efiaceable  distinctions,  bend  their  practi¬ 
cal  eflbrts  to  givmg  a  broader  and  com¬ 
pleter  character  to  the  education  of  girls, 
and  insist  that  they  shall  not  be  debarred 
from  studies,  and,  almve  all,  from  modes 
of  study,  which  strengthen  and  invigorate 
the  reflective  powers. 

Those  modern  Amazons  who  insist  upon^ 
setting  up  their  sex  as  a  sejiarate  class  of 
beings,  naturally  at  enmity  with  man,  and 
by  him  unjustly  subjugated  and  ignorantly 
tyrannized  over,  are  fond  of  speaking  of 
us  as  if  we  either  followed  a  Machiavel¬ 
lian  policy  in  keeping  our  wives  and 
daughters  ignorant,  or  as  if  as  a  matter  of 
taste  we  preferred  to  associate  with  ignor¬ 
ant  females  that  we  may  rejoice  in  our 
superiority.  This  is  a  mistake.  No  doubt 
Lieutenant  Smith,  skilled  only  in  horses, 
docs  dislike  a  young  lady  to  mention 
Dante;  and  Jones,  who  has  contracted 
all  he  once  knew  into  a  familiarity  with 
the  prices  and  quality  of  cotton,  trembles 
to  be  asked  what  Kepler’s  laws  are  ;  but 
it  is  an  error  to  sup]M)se  that  educated  men 

iirefer  the  society  of  uninformed  women. 
\uhaps,  indeed,  there  is  no  intellectual 
exercise  so  delightful,  or  so  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  on  either  side,  as  the  interchange 
of  ideas  between  cultivated  minds  of  the 
different  sexes.  From  a  female  mind  on 
a  level  with  his  own  a  man  gathers  much 
more  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  him 
than  from  conversation  with  a  fellow-man ; 
he  sees  a  new  side  of  old  ideas,  and  is 
presented  with  a  thousand  delicate  sug- 
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afostions  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own 
faculties;  nay,  often  when  his  mind  is 
saturated  witli  knowledge  which  yet  forms 
a  turbid  incoherent  mass,  the  touch  of  a 
wonian’s  mind,  some  hint — vague  ]>erhaps, 
but  far-reachiii" — will  make  it  shoot  into  i 
sudden  crystalline  hartnonv.  It  is  idle  to  ! 
say  that  men,  whenever  t^icy  are  worthy  | 
of  it,  do  not  appreciate  this  sort  of  inter- 1 
course,  that  they  do  not  consider  it  one  I 
of  the  highest  pleasures  of  their  lives.  1 
Hut  they  hale,  and  most  justly  hate,  wo-  j 
men  Avfio  parade  their  knowledge  and 
and  their  cleverness  for  the  gi-atitication  j 
of  their  own  v.inity,  who  are  so  narrow- 1 
mimled  that  they  can  talk  nothing  but  | 
information,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  j 
sufferings  of  other  as  to  obtrude  it  on  j 
them  without  regard  to  the  occasion.  | 
Bores  are  selfish,  callous,  pachydermatous  j 
animals;  .and  these  qualities  are  jieculiarly 
disagreeable  in  women.  This  is  a  class  j 
all  agree  to  avoid ;  but  that  intellectual 
culture  of  the  very  highest  order  to  which 
they  can  attain  is  not  as  good  and  as  de- ; 
sirable  for  women  as  it  is  for  men,  none  | 
but  those  who  are  either  narrow-minded, ' 
or  themselves  ignorant,  will  care  to  deny,  j 
Of  course  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  ex- ' 
cellence  must  not  in  women  interfere  with  . 
higher  .and  nearer  duties ;  but  neither ' 
must  it  do  so  in  men  ;  and  the  only  real ; 
difference  which  exists  is,  that  the  natural 
pursuits  of  men  make  a  severe  training  of; 
the  intellect  and  a  complete  stocking  of  ! 
the  mind  more  universally  and  necessarily  I 
a  duty  with  them  than  with  women.  Do  ' 
any  women  comjdain  of  this  ?  Much 
more  justly  might  men  regret  that  the  j 
arrangements  of  society  and  the  necessi- ! 
ties  of  life  leave  them  so  much  less  oppor-  ■ 
ttmitv  than  w'omen  for  the  cultivation  of  i 
the  Heart.  The  greatest  deficiency  in 
female  education  is,  and  ever  has  l)een,  I 
the  absence  of  means  for  fonning  trained  i 
habits  of  thought ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  of  the  rash  and  desultory  ' 
reasoning  of  women,  and  their  want  of 
amenableness  to  logical  proot^  is  the  result 
of  their  defective  education.  An  opinion 
of  female  tact,  insight  into  character,  and 
instincts  of  management  formed  in  the 
harems  of  the  the  East,  would  not  differ 
widely  from  one  formed  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  London  ;  but  the  estimates  of 
intellectual  capacity  made  in  the  two 
places  would  vary  as  if  made  of  two  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  creatures.  The  highest 
development  of  the  human  mind  lies  on 


the  verge  between  the  sexes ;  and  though 
the  main  distinctions  are  permanent,  it  c.an 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  they  will  Iw  ever  growing 
less  marked  and  j)roininent :  only  we  are 
apt  to  make  the  great  mistake  that  all  the 
improvement  is  to  be  in  one  direction, 
that  the  minds  of  w’omen  are  always  to 
be  elevated  and  strengthened  by  making 
them  more  like  those  of  men  ;  whereas 
the  fact  is,  that  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  intellects  of  men  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  like  those  of  women. 

What  is  most  needed  in  female  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  so  much  a  change  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  towards  which  it  is  dirt'cted,  at  least 
m  its  better  forms,  as  a  change  in  its 
whole  method.  Men  are  taught  books 
too  much,  and  things  too  little  ;  but  wo¬ 
men  infinitely  more  so.  The  notion  is  still 
common  that  the  most  inqiortant  part  of 
knowledge  consists  in  knowing  what  other 
men  hare  8.aid  about  things  ;  to  be  fami¬ 
liar  not  w’ith  what  is,  but  with  what  is 
printed.  But  girls  are  never  t.aken  pa.st 
this  step.  The  idea  is  never  suggested  to 
them  that  there  are  subjects  of  inquiry  in 
the  world,  things  about  which  the  truth 
is  to  be  found  out,  actual  existences  of 
which  correct  ideas  are  to  be  formed  by 
the  imagination  and  memory  and  reason¬ 
ing  powers.  They  are  enc<»uraged  in  the 
idea  that  history  is  wh.at  ]Mr.  Hume  has 
said,  instead  of  being  led  to  look  back 
into  the  actual  past,  and  to  g.ather  from 
every  possible  source  an  insight  into  its 
fonns  and  conditions :  they  think  geogra¬ 
phy  lies  in  A  tlax,  and  consists  in 

being  able  to  name  rivers,  or  put  your 
finger  on  a  town  in  the  m.ap,  insteaid  of 
scanning  the  re.al  physical  contour  and 
character  of  a  country:  they  are  left  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  most  attractive  aspects 
t  of  science,  or  taught  only  a  few  particulars 
i  by  rote :  they  can  name  the  parts  of  a 
flower,  and  talk  of  calynx  .and  corolla ; 
but  they  are  taught  to  study  botany  in 
their  gardens,  and  to  examine  for  them¬ 
selves  how  plants  live  and  grow?  In 
astronomy  a  few  |)erhaps  can  tell  you  the 
di8t.ance  of  the  sun,  or  explain  how  the 
moon  is  eclipsed  ;  but  where  will  you  find 
one,  without  some  speci.al  advantages,  who 
has  looked  on  the  heavens  themselves,  is 
familiar  with  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  has  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  reasoning  by  which  the  mighty 
results  of  the  science  have  been  obtaiiied  ? 
!  If  women  (and  men  too)  were  taught  to 
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look  straight  at  the  subjects  of  inquiry, !  make  for  belter  subject-matter  for  convcr. 
anU  not  exclusively  at  their  reflections  in  ‘  saliun  ainl  mental  intercourse  than  rua<i- 
books — if  they  studied  less,  and  inquired  ,  ing  a  book  together.  The  “  art  of  con- 
more — their  muids  would  be  in  a  very  versation,”  we  all  know,  ha.s  perished — 
different  state  from  what  they  are,  their  that  is  an  old  story ;  but  all  oral  intcr- 
attention  would  be  far  more  deeply  eiigag-  change  of  idea  seems  likely  to  go  after  it. 
ed  ;  the  interest  aroused  would  be  much  i  \Vo  amuse  ourselves  with  the  pains  taken 
more  profound  and  lively,  and  we  should  !  to  converse  well  by  our  forefathers,  and 
have  ftjwer  oomplmnts  of  vacuous  hours  i  think  we  have  improved  on  all  that ;  but 
and  destitution  of  mental  occupation.  It  the  fact  is,  we  have  imjirovcd  it  away 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  for  the  most  !  altogether  ;  and  after  asking  where  you 
part,  the  education  of  girls  ceases  just  at '  drove  to-rlay,  and  what  that  fellow'  got 
the  time  when  the  intellect  is  most  alive  !  for  poaching,  wo  “join  the  ladies.”  If 
and  impressions  the  most  deep  and  last-  j  we  s.ay  any  thing  there,  we  ask  them  if 
ing ;  w'hen  the  whole  mmd,  first  conscious  i  they  have  seen  A  lately,  or  if  they  know 
of  its  real  powers,  b  eager  to  test  them,  |  B.  But  we  need  not  say  auy  thing.  Wo 
and  presses  with  freshness  and  vigor  into  !  knew  a  gentleman  in  p:ist  days  who,  when 
the  realms  of  thought.  Then  we  say,  \  the  company  were  gone,  would  draw  his 
you  luive  learned  music  and  French;  it  is  i  chair  to  the  fire,  and  say :  “  Now  let’s  bo 
now  time  you  shonld  practice  dancing  and  j  jolly,  and  not  talk.”  Nowadays  he  might 
dinner-parties.  Most  of  them  cheerfully  |  have  been  jolly  all  the  evening.  If  a  nnin 
acquiesce  in  this  new  course  of  instruc-  j  will  ask  for  our  ideas  on  a  subject,  we  jmt 
tion,  others  of  a  higher  bent  grasp  at  i  him  off  as  briefly  as  |M)s.sible :  we  have 
some  degree  of  wider  cultivation.  The  them,  but  we  can  not  be  bored  to  explain 
aids  for  attaining  it  are  certainly  greater  '  them  ;  it  is  a  process  wc  arc  not  acciistom- 
tban  tliey  were,  but  they  are  still  defect-  j  ed  to.  Even  the  young  ladies  are  bccom- 
ive  and  very  limited  in  their  operation  :  ■  ing  brusque  and  monosyllabic.  They  8:iy, 
it  is  only  extraordiuary  minds  which,  when  I  “  Ha,  ha  I”  like  the  horse  in  the  book  of 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  have  the  j  Job,  and  go  on  dancing.  More  is  lost  in 
perseverance  and  energy  necessary  for  this  way  —  in  readiness,  accuracy,  and 
self-education,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  what  we  may  call  general  handiness  of 
that  any  should  perceive  tlie  necessity  for,  mind — than  we  think  for.  We  have  many 
and  ob^rve  the  conditions  of,  strict  intel-  more  avenues  to  knowledge  open  to  us 
lectnal  training.  Something  has  been  '  than  our  fathers  had ;  but  the  floating 
done  to  remedy  this  defect  by  the  higher  :  mass  of  thought  and  general  activity  of 
ladies’  con€^e8,  which,  if  they  be  w’orked  j  mind  in  modem  soiriety  is  certainly  less 
with  a  patience  and  wisdom  worthy  of  the  |  proportionately  to  the  ground  which  our 
idea  in  which  they  originated,  will  prove  research  has  covered  than  it  was  in  tlie 
the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  educa-  I  reign  of  George  III.  Both  men  and 
tional  feature  of  these  times,  and  the  high-  j  wonu'ii  of  that  day  obtained  much  moro 
eat  possiUe  boon  to  the  women  of  the  1  intellectual  exercise  out  of  far  more  limit- 
middle  classes.  !  ed  materials  than  we  now  ]>o8s(»ss.  '^I'ho 

Another  advantage  of  studying  realities,  I  Indies  of  that  day  had  narrower  e<luca- 
and  emancipating  ourselves  to  some  de-  |  tions,  and  were  more  engrossed  in  house- 

S‘ee  from  the  enervating  prostration  be-  i  hold  details,  than  those  of  our  own  ;  hut 
re  print  now  so  universal,  w’ould  he,  that  '  they  had  more  activity  of  mind  in  propor- 
individual  minds  having  something  of  tion  to  their  aoqniremonts,  and  freer  in- 
their  own,  there  would  be  something  to  '  tellectual  intercourse  with  men.  Wo 
impart  and  gain  in  the  intercourse  between  'dare  say  nothing  of  our  wives;  but  wo 
mind  and  mind.  Conversation  still  exists,  !  can  not  help  thinking  our  mothers  were 
hut  only  among  those  who  have  ex[»eri-  [  agreeable,  moro  social,  and  enjoyed  a 
<mce  or  ideas  of  their  own.  Wh.at  is  the  j  more  lively  and  genuine  interchange  of 
use  of  hearing  a  {person’s  disoonneoted  i  thought  uith  the  young  fellows  of  their 
and  confused  recollections  of  what  you  '  day,  than  our  daughters  do.  Charming 
can  buy  all  clear  for  a  shilling  ?  We  think  |  clever  women,  th.ank  Heaven,  still  exist ; 
it  easier  to  get  information  from  a  book  i  but  there  was  something  very  delightful 
than  from  a  neighbor ;  but  if  the  neighbor  !  about  her  grandmothers.  Witness  gentle 
has  information  of  his  own  it  is  different,  j  Anne  Elliot,  and  sensible  spiriteil  Eliza- 
Comtnou  subjects  of  intellectual  interest  I  beth  Bennett.  One  thing  we  may  notice ; 
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there  seems  to  have  been  a  better  balance  | 
than  we  now  see  between  the  minil  and  | 
the  feelings.  Women  indulge  their  feel¬ 
ings  too  much.  They  always  were  in 
danger  of  that;  but  now  they  i)onder 
upon  them.  In  the  absence  of  external 
subjects  of  real  interest,  they  employ 
thir  thoughts  on  their  feelings,  which  are 
of  real  interest.  They  turn  their  nice 
observ  ation  and  their  imagination  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  aspect  and  working 
of  character  viewed  almost  exclusively  in 
this  aspect.  The  justly-celebrated  eflbrts 
of  modern  female  novelists  are  all  studies 
and  representations  of  passions  and  senti¬ 
ments.  Characters  are  drawn  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  with  exquisite  discrimination 
and  felicity,  but  only  one  side  of  human 
nature  is  developed.  Above  all,  there  is 
in  many  writers  an  exacerbation  of  moral 
sentiment,  against  which  there  must  be  a 
reaction,  and  which  we  fear  will  end  in  a 
rctuni  to  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

THEORY  OF  FEMALE  EHUCATIOX. 

The  theory  of  female  education  is  some¬ 
what  perplexing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
practice.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  ide:i, 
now  somewhat  worn  out,  that  girls  should 
bo  taught  only  what  will  make  them  useful 
in  their  homes,  and  agreeable,  to  their  hus¬ 
bands.  The  other  extreme  is  represented,  i 
if  not  in  its  best.,  yet  in  its  most  exagge¬ 
rated  form,  by  iMiss  Hessie  Uayner  Parkes. 
She  is  extremely  desirous  that  all  young 
w’omen  should  be  taught  everything,  and 
that  immediately.  She  is  urgent  about  it. 
“It  appears  most  necessary,”  she  says, 
“  to  o|)en  all  subjects  of  thought  to  young 
women,  and  to  facilitate  their  pursuit  of 
all  and  any  even  to  the  farthest  limits.” 
There  is  often  a  confusion  bet  ween  learn- , 
ing  ami  teaching.  It  is  quite  true  that  wo  I 
have  no  right,  oven  if  we  had  the  power, ' 
to  limit  bv  any  arbitrary  standard  the  I 
mental  activity  ami  studious  research  of. 
women  ;  still  more  do  we  do  them  injust-  i 
ice  if  we  attempt  to  cramp  their  stature  ; 
with  the  idea  of  forming  them  so  as  to  j 
minister  most  jierfectly  to  the  supposed 
wishes  and  h.apjnness  of  man.  This  is  but , 
a  refined  I'emnant  of  the  institution  of  fe¬ 
male  slavery.  The  idea  is  as  false  as  it  is 
unjust  that  the  best  interests  of  the  sexes 
are  not  compatible  with  one  another,  an«l 
of  equal  importance.  The  highest  possible  j 
cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  women  ought  | 


clearly  to  be  subjected  to  no  ailifieial 
hindrances,  either  of  law  or  conventional 
restraint.  Hut  education  is  a  complex 
matter.  We  not  only  educe  the  poweis, 
as  Miss  Parkes  tell  us,  w’e  direct  them  to 
ends ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ive  not 
only  develop,  w'e  mould  the  character.  If 
we  find  a  little  girl  given  to  telling  fil«, 
we  do  not  foster  tliat  tendency ;  if  Ave 
find  her  always  jioring  over  her  lx>oks,  or 
gossiping  witli  Anna  Maria  in  the  corner 
about  jwissible  lovers,  w'e  send,  or  ought 
to  send,  her  out  to  play.  And  if  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  mould  character,  and  to  educate 
the  various  jvowers,  we  must  be  guided 
by  some  notion  of  the  conditions  in  which 
I  the  former  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  objects 
I  to  which  the  latter  are  to  be  directed. 

I  And  hero  arises  a  strong  divergence  of 
,  opinion.  We  say  the  sphere  of  w'oman  is 
home,  and  her  inflncnco  personal.  Man, 
we  say,  finds  his  activity  in  the  world,  ami 
,  moves  minds  in  masses  and  from  a  dis- 
i  tancc.  Hut  while  we  acknowledge  that  it 
I  is  good  for  man  to  cultivate  the  home  af- 
I  fections,.  and  draw  closer  his  ivereonal  re- 
I  lations  with  others,  we  do  not  so  readily 
acknowledge  that  it  is  well  for  women  to 
have  a  snIHcient  field  for  their  energies, 
and  to  exercise  eomprehensiveness  of 
mind.  This  is  a  truth  which  would  be 
more  rea<lily  admitted  if  it  were  not  so 
constantly  distorted ;  if  the  claim  made 
were  for  an  extension  of  the  w'onian’s 
field,  rather  than  one  to  usurp  the  field  of 
man.  When  we  see  women  urging  their 
light  to  be  attorneys,  legislators,  and  mi¬ 
litiamen,  we  sometimes  wonder  that  the 
other  sex  are  so  patient  of  their  depriva¬ 
tions,  and  so  slow  to  urge  claims  which 
are  surely  .as  much  foundevi  in  justice. 
Why  have  we  not  “  Man’s  Right  to  the 
Nursery,”  by  a  Lieuten.aut  in  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Foot-guards ;  or  “A  Claim  to  Lie 
in,”  by  a  Templar?  An  Ksquimanx  gen- 
tlem.an  once  suckled  a  baby ;  it  is  but 
habit  and  neglected  educsition  which  de¬ 
bars  us  all  of  this  privilege. 

The  truth  is  obvious  enough :  women, 
as  a  class,  can  no  more  become  men  than 
men  can  become  women.  Doubtless  there 
is  for  both  sexes  a  common  ground  of 
thought  and  intellectuul  activity,  a  com¬ 
mon  groimd  of  moral  sentitnent,  and  a 
common  ground  of  |>ractieal  work.  It  is 
there  th.at  human  nature  assumes  its  most 
perfect  as|Hx*t ;  and  the  upward  progress 
of  m.'iiikind  will  }»robably  continue  to  be 
marked,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  an  in- 
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creasing  assiinil.ation  between  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  sexes  and  a  closer  approach  to 
identity  in  their  pursuits.  Hut  because 
the  happiest  land  lies  on  the  confines,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  that  the  one  should  ! 
not  pass  over  to  the  other.  And  there  is  j 
no  bitterer  satire  pawned,  or  gravei  injusL 
ice  done  to  women,  than  by  those  of 
their  own  sex  who  assume  so  passionately 
that  every  thing  that  is  masculine  must  be 
desirajile  for  women,  and  better  than  what 
they  have  of  their  own  ;  and  who  quit  the  1 
ple.%sant  glories  of  their  own  seats,  to  sally 
out  and  snatch  the  most  rugged  and  out¬ 
lying  bits  of  the  territory  of  their  neigh¬ 
bor  man.  Women  must  be  true  to  their 
own  high  qualities  and  important  duties,  | 
if  they  are  to  draw  men  up  to  themselves  i 
in  those  many  points  in  which  we  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  them  ;  and  men  must  cease  ego- ! 
tistically  to  assume  that  they  hold  an  in- 1 
contestablv  higher  place,  and  learn  that  it ! 
will  beneht  themselves  in  many  respects 
to  become  more  of  women,  and  that  the 
more  they  approach  women  on  the  higher 
side  of  their  characters,  the  less  danger 
there  will  be  of  their  becoming  effeminate, 
that  is,  approaching  them  in  tlieir  weak¬ 
nesses.  “Men,”  8.ay8  a  Westminster  re¬ 
viewer,  “can  not  retain  manliness  unless 
women  acquire  it.”  It  is  true,  feeble  wo¬ 
men  make  feeble  men,  and  vice  versa  /  but 
it  is  not  true  that  the  reverse  of  a  feeble  wo- , 
man  is  a  manly  wom.an.  A  manly  woman  | 
is  a  very  feeble  man,  a  feeble  man  is  a  I 
manly  woman.  But  a  strong  man  is  a 
strong  man,  and  a  strong  woman  is — 
strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  reviewer — 
a  strong  woman,  and  not  the  less  a  true 
woman,  and  very  different  from  what  we 
call  a  strong-minded  one.  A  great  deal 
of  the  false  extreme  to  which  the  claim 
for  women  of  male  functions  is  pushed 
arises  from  its  having  sprung  from  the 
real  wants  of  a  certain  class,  and  having 
been  argued  too  exclusively  from  the  po-  ' 
sit  ion  and  point  of  view  of  its  members,  j 
It  is  the  common,  though  unexpressed,  as¬ 
sumption  of  this  body  of  female-right  vin¬ 
dicators,  that  unmarried  women  and  uu- 1 
protectcfl  Aunales  constitute  the  sex ;  and  ' 
that  to  meet  their  w.ants  they  have  aright  j 
to  deman«l  that  the  arrangements  of  soci¬ 
ety  shall  bo  upset  and  remodeled.  They  j 
have  a  right,  and  a  very  fair  right,  to  do-  j 
mand  that  room  shall  be  made  for  them  I 
in  our  social  organization,  atid  may  justly,  j 
to  some  extent,  compKain  that,  under  our 
present  arrangements,  the  avenues  to  oc- 1 


cupation  aiid  the  gaining  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  livelihood  are  too  much  choked  against 
them  ;  but  they  have  no  right  whatever 
to  judge  of  the  nature  of  all  women,  and 
the  field  of  circumstance  best  adapted  to 
them,  according  to  the  Avants  and  ideas  of 
this  section  of  them.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  of  women  these  are  the 
lea.st  truly  Avomen,  and  that  it  is  most 
misleading  to  assume  them  as  represent¬ 
atives  of  their  sex.  There  are  two  Avays 
in  which  AAomen  and  men  approach  ami 
modify  one  another.  The  one  is  where 
they  are  draivn  together  by  the  atfections, 
Avhere  mutual  sympathies,  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  are  aroused :  “  Les  gouts  se 
comnniniqnent,  les  sentimens  se  repandent, 
les  idees  deviennent  communes,  les  fiieul- 
tes  intellectuellcs  se  modelcnt  mutuelle- 
ment.”  Yet  so  far  are  they  from  being 
merged  in  one  another  by  this  nnion,  that 
ench  sex  ac<piire8  fi’om  it  its  most  eom- 
])1ete  and  characteristic  development  ; 
each  gains  from  the  other,  and  strength¬ 
ens  what  it  has  best  of  its  OAvn  ;  they  ap¬ 
proach  not  by  abnegations,  but  by  addi¬ 
tions,  each  from  the  other,  of  what  is 
necessary  to  raise  cither  imm  or  woman 
to  the  fullness  of  the  perfect  creature. 
Tennyson  has  siiid  it  the  best : 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 

But  diverse  :  could  we  make  Iht  as  the  man, 
Sweet  Love  were  slain  :  liis  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  bat  like  in  ditfvrenoe. 

Yet  in  the  lon^  years  liker  must  they  irrow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  (tain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  hit'ht. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childwanl  care, 
Nor  lone  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind  ; 

Till  at  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  uuto  noble  words.'* 

Tlie  other  mode  of  approach  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  where  men  brought  up  apart 
from  women,  and  women  debarred  more 
or  less  from  the  society  of  men,  lose  not 
only  the  benefit  of  what  each  can  give  the 
other,  but  something  of  the  truest  chanac- 
teristies  of  their  oAvn  sex,  AA-hich  are  not 
developed  in  their  fnl]ne.ss  and  beauty  ex- 
ce{)t  when  the  affections  and  sympathies, 
aroused  by  free  interoourse,  have  their 
full  play.  Hiese  men  and  women  a|>- 
proach  on  a  sort  of  neutral  gronnd.  Such 
AA'omen  aro  more  of  men  than  the  others  ; 
but  it  is  beo.ause  tiiey  are  less  of  Avomen  : 
the  two  grow  like  one  another  by  respect¬ 
ive  loss,  not  by  re8|H!ctive  gain.  Marjy 
things  Avhich  these  more  neutral  M'omeu 
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might  advantageously  be  in  some  degree 
altered  so  as  to  leave  them  with  fuller  re* 
sources  to  meet  the  demands  and  face  the 
privations  of  unmarried  life.  But  an  ex¬ 
cess  in  this  direction  i.s  most  of  all  things 
to  be  deprecated ;  and  there  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  growing  body  of  opinion  which 
favors  this  excess.  It  is  constantly  assert¬ 
ed,  or  implied,  that  all  w'omen  ought  to 
be  educated  as  if  they  were  men  and  were 
going  to  live  as  men,  nay  more,  that  the 
life  of  man  is  necessary  to  their  complete 
education  ;  you  must,  it  is  said,  shut  no 
avenue  of  knowledge  to  W'omen,  and  de¬ 
bar  them  from  no  occupation  through  any 
false  fear  of  soiling  their  punty  or  harden- 
mg  their  nature.  Now  if  the  woman  is  to 
be  educated  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in 
the  same  rmiks  and  under  the  same  disci¬ 
pline  us  the  man,  she  must  no  doubt  learn 
early  to  fit  herself  for  the  roughnesses  of 
the  campaign  ;  but  if  to  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  a  womaifs  life  the  freshest  bloom 
of  delicacy,  the  grace  and  dej»th  of  unvul- 
gariztsl  emotions,  and  a  nature  unharden¬ 
ed  by  the  keen  pursuit  of  selfish  interests, 
are  uot  only  the  highest  crown,  but  the 
most  necessary  conditions  of  her  highest 
function  and  uiiliiencu,  is  it  wise  to  en- 
real  difficulty  is,  as  to  the  inlluence  to  be  danger  these  at  the  outset?  Two  repIi(“S 
brought  to  bear  upon  young  women  whose  are  made.  It  is  said,  woman  is  an  earth- 
destiny  in  life  is  a-s  yet  undecided,  of  whom  ,  ly  creature  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  strive  after 
none  can  tell  whether  they  are  to  encoun-  supermundane  purity.  Most  true,  only 
ter  those  perils  of  matrimony  over  which  '  let  us  have  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  women 
decadesceut  virgins  sigh  so  afiectingly,  or  '  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  larger  extent  than 
are  to  enjoy  what  has  been  indulgently  or  hitherto  to  the  ruder  and  coarser  inllu- 
ironically  called  the  state  of  single  bless-  ences  of  life,  let  us  take  what  care  we  can 
edness.  Arc  women  to  be  brought  up  to  i  that  they  lose  no  more  than  is  necessary, 
be  wives  or  unmarried  independent  wo-  and  nothing  without  an  adequate  coun¬ 
men,  or  can  an  education  be  devised  which  '  tervailing  benefit.  Again  it  is  said,  if 
will  adapt  them  equally  well  to  be  either  ?  J  woman  be  that  pure  and  lolly  being  you 
If  there  can,  this  is  the  thing  to  be  mined  |  describe  her,  and  would  fain  have  her  re- 
at ;  but  is  this  the  thing  which  the  more  main,  raised  by  a  holier  and  finer  nature 
enlightened  reprovers  of  what  are  plea.s- '  above  the  man,  she  may  be  fearlessly  ex- 
antly  called  female  wrongs  do  aim  at  ?  posed  to  the  same  influences  as  he  is,  and 
Doubtless  the  education  of  girls  has  bith-  j  will  pass  unsullied  through  them.  But 
erto  fallen  short  of  both  these  aims,  and  I  ttiis  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  it  is  as- 
confined  itself  in  great  measure  to  teach-  sumed  to  be.  Doubtless  the  innate  deli- 
iug  them,  not  things  most  advantageous  cacy  and  modesty  of  women  is  greater 
to  themselves  either  in  the  married  or  un-  than  tluit  of  men — from  this  axiom  w’e  all 
man'icd  state,  but  things  adapted  to  get  start ;  but  experience  seems  to  prove  that 
them  married.  Still  the  whole  mass  of  their  finer  bloom  is  more  easily  rubbed 
social  opinion  about  women,  the  conven- .  off.  The  stronger  nature  of  man  is  better 
tional  iuducnces  which  surround  and  fitted  for  the  ruder  trials  it  has  to  under¬ 
mould  them,  are  mainly  adapted  to  their  go ;  ‘contamination  neither  stains  it  so 

tK)sition  as  wives  and  mothers.  We  are  deeply  nor  leaves  so  pernuuient  a  mark, 
ly  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  both  He  is,  as  we  have  said,  less  dependent  in 
the  direct  training  of  girls  and  the  envi-  his  nature  than  woman,  and  daily  we  see 
ronmeut  of  opinion  in  w’hich  they  live,  i  men  retrieving  themselves  from  impres- 


may  dare  and  do  without  injury,  are  not  ' 
fitted  for  more  real  women.  Many  cir-  j 
cumstances  which  will  suit  the  one  will  i 
not  suit  the  other.  If  society  can  be  ar-  j 
ranged — and  doubtless,  as  far  as  the  de-  | 
fectiveness  of  humau  arrangements  will  i 
allow,  it  both  can  and  ought  to  be — so  as  ■ 
to  give  free  scope  to  both,  this  is  what  is  [ 
anost  of  nil  things  to  be  desired;  hut  if| 
the  two  come  into  comi>etition,  it  is  clear 
which  ought  to  receive  the  advantage. 
Yet  almost  invariably  it  is  the  position  of 
the  neutral  clas.s  which  is  specially  had 
in  view',  aud  to  whose  sup|iosed  wants  , 
changes  are  to  bo  adapted.  We  do  uot  i 
say  this  is  exclusively  so,  but  we  do  say  , 
that  the  great  mass  of  thought  and  dispu-  | 
tation  on  this  subject  is  imbued  with  this 
idea,  and  that  imuiy  arguments  professing  ! 
to  be  adajited  to  tiic  wants  and  jMisition 
of  ail  women  arc  in  reality  only  applicable  ! 
to  this  portion  of  them ;  and  otieu  it  is 
plainly  said,  “  We  do  not  care  for  wives  j 
and  mothers — they  are  well  provided  for,  i 
they  have  husbands  and  children  but 
husbands  and  fathers  take  an  interest  bi  | 
this  class  of  w'omen,  and  they  will  uatu- 1 
rally  continue  to  look  at  the  question  al- ' 
most  too  exclusively  from  this  side.  The 
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nions  and  habits  which  must  permanently  j  ouirht  to  bo  pur8ue<l  with  entire  thoroiigh- 
have  degraded  a  woman.  Of  course  the  i  ness;  that  granting  this,  it  is prejwsterous 
man  sutlers  loss  ;  he  can  never  be  what  he  to  debar  girls  from  “  Chaucer  and  Dryilen, 
might  have  bt'en  liad  he  been  true  to  him-  !  Hen  Jonson  and  Fielding,”  and  they  must 
self  and  placed  under  happier  conditions  ;  be  w'ell  grounded  in  “George  Sand.”  Wc 
bat  undoubtedly  he  has  more  power  of  can  not  help  saying  this  is  not  only  non- 
ea*iting  his  slough  than  the  woman  has;  ,  sense,  but  nonsense  of  a  very  unpleasant 
and  things  which  rub  off  his  rough  out-  sort.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Uryden 
siile,  sink  into  and  decay  the  softer  nature  !  and  Jonson  arc  named,  except  from  a  sort 
of  a  woman.  of  wanton  love  of  pushing  the  theory  be- 

lx*t  us  not  be  understood.  We  are  '  yond  all  the  limits  assigned  by  decency 
not  sjteaking  of  the  contact  of  a  higher  and  common-sense.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  with  extraneous  misery  or  debase-  '  either  of  these  authors  that  bears  on  the 
merit.  When  the  divine  affection  of  pity,  ,  relations  of  the  sexes,  except  perhaps 
or  the  yet  higher  resolve  of  duty,  inspired  ,  some  of  the  most  unmitigatedly  indecent 
by  Christian  charity  and  Christiiin  patri-  parts  of  their  plays;  and  to  read  these 
oiisni,  lead  the  way,  Florence  Nightin-  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gale  and  her  band  of  nurses  may  walk  deriveri  from  them,  w’ould  be  as  if  a  well- 
with  ministering  hands  through  the  loath-  dressed  tvoman  should  insist  on  wading 
some  hospitals  of  war,  or  Elizabeth  Fry  up  a  sewer  to  secure  a  pin.  Knowledge 
visit  to  rtnleem  the  vicious  and  jkiHuUkI  may  bo  bought  too  dear,  ami  we  daily 
inmates  of  the  prison  ;  and  a  stain  shall  no  and  most  justly  sacrifice  the  acquisition 
more  touch  them  than  water  cling  to  of  it  to  higher  considerations.  Still  it 
polished  steel.  It  is  of  the  evils  of  a  com-  maybe  tnie  that  no  research  shonhi  be 
jK'titive  struggle  we  speak,  with  its  temp-  '  denied  to  a  w’oman  who  is  genuinely 
talions  to  selfishness,  to  dishonesty,  to  un-  drawn  towards  it,  self-responsible  .alone, 
truthfulness,  its  not  easy  reconcilement  and  of  mature  mind.  It  may  be  true  that 
Avith  modesty  and  self-forgetfulness ;  it  is  the  pure  thirst  for  knowledge  may  carry 
of  the  dangers  which  must  necessarily,  |  her  8.afe  through  even  such  a  path ;  but 
and  undoubtedly  do,  hang  about  many  of  the  idea  of  teaching  young  girlsjto  study 
the  avenues  of  knowledge.  Ought  W'omen  the  sextial  relations  with  these  W’orks  for  • 
rashly  to  expose  themselves  to  these  ?  text-books  is  excusable  only  under  the  as- 
An«l  there  is  danger  that  they  venture  sumption  that  the  lady  is  a  theorist  who 
rashly  ;  extremes  have  a  charm  for  them,  has  not  realize<i  the  working  of  her  vague 
There  are  signs  enough  of  this  in  what  I  ideas.  Practic-allr  her  recommendation  is 
adv.anced  women  tvrite  on  education,  not  a  very  dangerous  one.  Few  people 
They  don’t  like  the  common-place  difficul-  tvould  send  their  daughters  to  attend  the 
ties  of  the  beginning,  the  ]>atient  training  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  the  Passional 
of  intellect,  which  is  what  they  most  want,  i  Influences  w'ho  proposes  to  read  George 
They  prefer  something  easy  an<l  oatri.  '  Sand  with  his  pupils ;  instinct  and  ei- 
Miss  Parkes  does  so.  We  hjive  cited  her  perienoe  h.avc  alike  made  plain  the  ruin- 
before  as  the  advocate  of  teaching  all  j  ous  effect,  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  of  sti- 
things;  we  may  cite  her  .agsiin  to  show  ,  mnlating  feelings  through  the  imagination 
that  she  really  means  to  exclude  all  discri-  before  tliey  have  met  a  legitimate  natural 
mination.  She  does,  indeed,  give  Euclid  development  and  practical  object, 
a  condescending  half-contemptuous  nod  Difficnlt  as  well  as  dangerous  know- 
of  approbation  in  pa.ssing.  It  is  not,  '  lodge  has  a  charm  for  Miss  Parkes ;  any 
however,  mathematics  that  ijhe  urges  as  a  thing  that  is  not  sim))1e  and  dull.  “There 
discipline  for  the  tender  and  discui*sive  is,”  she  tells  ns,  “one  branch  of  eilucation 
intellect  of  young  girls,  nor  the  exact  so  important  in  itstdf,  so  admirable  as  a  mo- 
study  of  one  of  the  completer  languages,  thod  of  exact  training,  and  so  calculated 
nor  the  methodic  pursuit  of  some  branch  to  supply  that  lack  of  interest  in  large  sub- 
of  natural  science,  (indeed,  these  things  'jects  for  which  women  have  been  hitherto 
do  se<*in  i)oor  beside  ail  knowledge ;)  but  reproached,  that  it  must  receive  specific 
she  thinks  that  the  subject  of  the  re-  |  mention — it  is  the  study  of  the  Science  of 
l.-ition  of  the  sexes,  which  we  are  told  in-  Social  and  Political  Economy.”  W e  .are 
eludes  in  it  “  the  passional  influences  of  desired  to  “  take  the  three  reasons  for  the 
women,”  should  certainly  engage  the  at-  pursuit  of  this  study  by  women  separato- 
tention  of  young  women,  and  that  it  !  ly :  Firstly,  it  is  most  important  to  that 
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sex  who  are  expected  more  and  more  to  |  thing  whicli  sliall  be  immediately  inter- 
undei-take  the  application  of  detailed  re- 1  esting  .and  admit  of  endle.'S  discussion, 
lief  for  social  ills.  .  .  .  Secondly,  another  |  It  is  not  our  object  here  to  enter  njxm 
important  reason  consists  in  its  excellence  j  the  question  of  non-domestic  employment 
as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to  attain  i  for  women  in  its  economical  beiii-ings.  It 
power  as  .an  instrument,  lor  which  we  so  is  enough  to  say  in  passing,  that  the  ob- 
often  hear  the  less  daily  applicable  science  jection  based  on  the  tendency  of  their  in- 
of  mathematics  coniinenued.  .  .  .  Third-  terference  to  lower  tho  wages  of  male 
ly,  this  study  is  }>erhap8  the  most  tho-  i  labor  is  untenable.  The  social  and  educa- 
rough  help  in  developing  the  minds  of  j  tional  influence  of  such  employment  has, 
young  peojtle.  .  .  .  Once  imbued  with  the  !  however,  rec/cived  an  elaborate  treatment 
theoretical  principles  of  social  welfare,  1  in  one  of  the  books  before  us;  and  may 
women  would  soon  learn  to  feel  an  .active  j  projierly  give  occasion  tor  a  tew  remarks 
interest  in  the  special  application  of  those  I  iu  pursuance  of  what  we  have  said  abo^  e. 
principles  daily  treated  of  in  the  public  |  The  author  is  in  earnest ;  but  is  too  apt 
pa]>ers,”  etc.  Much  more  of  tho  same  '  to  think  that  this  entitles  him  to  be  prosy 
sort.  Miss  Parkes,  however,  is  not  ix*sj)on-  j  and  interminable.  He  sometimes  over- 
sible  at  first  hand  for  the  idea  of  teaching  states  his  facts,  and  often  over-strains  his 
social  science  to  tho  young.  To  us  it :  arguments ;  but  he  has  patiently  and 
seems  a  caricature  of  beginning  at  the  carefully  gathered  his  subject-matter  to- 
end.  That  science  which  is  of  all  others  i  gether,  and  treats  it  with  vigor  Jind  not 
the  most  complex,  tho  most  difficult,  and  without  occa.«ional  eloquence.  Many  of 
the  least  ascertained,  is  recommended  as  '  his  observations  commend  themselves  by 
a  whetstone  to  the  intellects  of  boys  and  |  their  truth  and  appropriateness;  but  we 
girls.  The  real  fact  is,  that  you  may  get  can  not  help  thinking  that  his  main  views 
them  to  learn  its  more  obvious  principles  !  are  pushed  to  an  extreme  which  deprives 
by  rote,  but  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  of  truth  and  value.  He  complains, 
mature  minds  is  competent  to  ajipreciate  ;  and  justly,  of  the  distinction  which  so 
even  its  difficulties  and  short-comings.  To  j  early  takes  phace  between  the  studies  of 
recommeml  it  as  a  training  for  young  |  boys  and  girls,  of  social  conventions  which 
p<*oplo,  is  as  if  the  ascent  of  ^font  lilanc  j  limit  their  free  intercourse,  of  the  cver- 
should  be  recommended  for  teaching  ba-  '  widening  divergence  of  intellectual  cul- 
biestow'alk.  First,  it  is  important  to  child-  j  ture,  especially  in  the  middle  classes,  and 
ren  who  will  bo  expected  to  walk  up-hill ;  of  the  too  frc*quent  perishing  of  all  mental 
secondly,  it  is  excellent  as  a  means  of  sympathy  and  inteiicourse  of  thought 
training  the  legs  as  an  instrument  of  pro-  through  pure  inanition  or  want  of  com- 
gressioii ;  thirdly',  it  is  j>erhaps  tho  most  i  mon  grounds  of  interest.  Hut  he  is  not 
thorough  help  m  developing  the  liolies  I  less  eloquent  in  his  description  of  the  evil 
of  little  people.  We  arc  not  saying  that  1  than  he  is  confident  in  his  proposal  of  a 
women  ought  not  to  study  political  ;  reined v.  The  women  mu.st  join  the  men 
economy  and  social  science,  that  they  are  in  thoir  work.  Men  and  women  of  tho 
incapable  of  comprehending  it  as  far  as  it  ;  higher  classes,  says  our  author,  lead  a  life 
is  settled,  and  of  furnishing  new  ideas  for  i  of  leisure,  ami  sympathi/c  on  the  common 
its  greater  fixity  and  extension  ;  wo  do  j  grouml  of  their  .amusements ;  men  and 
not  say  that  minds,  though  young,  should  women  of  the  lower  classes  meet  on  tho 
not,  if  already  trained  to  steady  thought,  j  ground  of  their  common  lalM>r.  The  iiien 
occupy  themselves  with  its  difiicult  prob-  ,  of  the  middle  classes  stand  aj»art  from 
lems :  we  only  say  that  it  is  of  all  tilings  i  the  women  ;  they  are  wrap])ed  up  in  in- 
the  most  jirejKisterous  to  attempt  to  use  j  dustry ;  all  their  ideas  and  their  whole 
it  for  either  sex  as  an  instrument  for  early  j  life  are  bound  up  in  it;  and  before  the 
training  of  the  intellect  instead  of  such  j  women  can  enter  into  their  feelings  and 
things  as  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  ;  share  their  thoughts,  they  too  must  be 
preponderating  place  assigned  to  it,  and  i  absorbed  in  industrial  occupation.  For 
the  idea  of  its  serving  as  a  substitute  for  |  this  purpose  it  is  that  woman  is  to  ho 
mathematics,  indicate  truly  the  fcinininc  i  educated,  that  she  is  to  study  science, 
tendency  to  give  the  slip  to  those  duller  that  she  is  to  mingle  in  the  struggle  of 
things  in  which  girls  really  most  want  life  ;  that  she  may  be  able  to  talk  shop  to 
training,  and  to  substitute  for  them  some-  her  husbaud ;  that  she  m.ay  share  the  uur- 
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row-mindcdness  from  which  in  reality  it  is 
her  sphere  to  elevate  him.  Ilis  i(!ea  is 
that  this  is  an  industrial  age,  and  that  un¬ 
til  the  women  are  industrial  too  they  will 
have  no  sufficient  common  interests  with 
the  men.  lie  things  if  women  thronged 
the  markets  .and  the  exchanges,  over¬ 
looked  the  mills,  navigated  the  ships, 
they  would  have  something  to  talk  about 
to  their  brothers  and  husb.ands,  and  that 
men  and  women  w’ould  cease  to  occupy 
different  corners  of  the  room  at  evening 
parties.  He  thinks  public  spirit  would 
increase ;  and  that  there  would  be  fewer 


bankruptcies  if  ladies  ma«le  up  their  hus¬ 
band’s  ledgers.  If  young  people  would 
discuss  the  price  of  stocks  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  iron-trade,  there  would  be 
less  idle  flirtation,  and  projiosals  for  mar¬ 
riage  would  be  based  upon  more  solid 
grounds  of  preference  than  “  a  fascinating 
manner  or  a  t.aking  look,”  which  he  as¬ 
sumes  to  be  their  sole  foundation  as 
things  are  now  arranged. 


WHAT  MAX  tVAXTS. 


Man,  w'c  are  told,  comes  in  jaded  and  , 
harassed  with  the  cares  of  the  day,  and 
we.aried  by  incessant  occupation  in  prac¬ 
tical  affairs.  What  does  he  want  ?  Rest. 
Yes ;  but  rather  intellectual  relaxation. 
Strange  remedy,  to  provide  him  a  wife 
ami  daughter  who  sh.all  be  able  to  dis-  ] 
cuss  with  him  the  chances  of  Great -West- ! 
erns  recovering,  or  calculate  the  price  at ; 
which  it  is  safe  to  invest  in  leasehold  j 
houses :  there  bein^  ladies  too  tvho,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  ought  to  come  in  ! 
equally  jaded  with  himself.  j 

Strange  compliment  to  the  woman  is  the  j 
tacit  assumption  which  prevails  through¬ 
out  the  book,  and  which  we  have  before 
censured  for  its  injustice,  that  the  most 
flattering  tribute  to  her  capacity  is  to  as¬ 
sume  that  she  can  Jo  all  tnat  man  can ; 
and  that  the  very  highest  elevation  of 
her  destiny  is  to  be  permitted  to  share  in 
his  functions,  and  to  go  down  and  par¬ 
take  the  vicissitudes  of  his  worldly  career. 
Is  this  her  place  and  her  function  ?  Is 
this  sort  of  common  labor  the  true  ground 
of  union?  It  is  true,  many  men  of  the 
middle  class  .are  entirely  devoted  to  “  in¬ 
dustrial  occupation,”  by  which  the  writer 
simjflv  means  the  industrious  pursuit  of 
wealtK ;  true  that  their  whole  activity, 
physical  and  ment.al,  is  apt  to  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  this  occupation,  and  th.at  they 


allow  themselves  no  room  for  relaxation 
of  mind,  scarcely  even  for  rest.  The 
writer  states  it  still  more  strongly,  more 
strongly  perhaps  than  is  true  :  but  it  is 
true  tliat  there  is  a  tendency  to  excessive 
engrossment  in  “  business  ;”  and  this  not 
onl)’  among  those  with  whom  it  is  a  real 
and  necessary  struggle  for  existence,  but 
among  others  with  whom  it  is  only  the 
gratification  of  ambition  or  the  .adherence 
to  h.abit.  And  it  is,  wo  are  told,  because 
the  women  do  not  join  in  all  this,  th.at 
there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  between 
them  and  the  men,  isolation,  and  so  on. 
But,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  is  this 
a  state  of  things  in  itself  dcsir.able ;  or  is 
it  a  danger,  to  contend  against  wdiich  we 
should  jealous!}’  preserve  every  influence 
we  possess  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  wished 
that  men  should  aim  at  a  scope  of  thought 
beyond  the  details  of  their  daily  avoca¬ 
tions  ;  that  they  should  be  familiar  with 
higher  interests,  and  think  them  worth 
some  sacrifice  of  small  ambitions;  and 
that  they  should  seek  their  relaxation 
from  the  unavoidable  labor  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  not  in  talking  over  their  pur¬ 
suits,  or  in  a  state  of  mental  stupefaction 
like  that  of  an  over-gorged  boa-constric¬ 
tor,  but  in  a  change  of  mental  pursuits 
which  may  give  increased  width  and 
power  to  the  mind,  and  may  .at  once 
refresh  .and  animate?  If  it  be  unwise 
for  a  lawyer  to  associate  only  with  law¬ 
yers,  priests  with  priests,  and  women 
with  women — if  college  dons  grow  dull 
and  narrow,  and  tradesmen  inetfectually 
muddle  their  brains  in  their  clubs — then  it 
surely  must  be  unwise  to  carry  into  our 
homes  the  .atmosphere  of  our  shops. 

Then  the  old  idea  is  still  true,  that  it  is 
just  in  her  position,  aloof  in  some  degree 
from  the  sweat  and  turmoil  of  life,  from 
the  harassing  and  exhausting  struggles  of 
daily  bread-winning,  that  the  woman 
finds  her  truest  sphere.  Tlie  deeper  the 
man  is  drawn  into  the  strife,  the  more 
import.ant  it  is  th.at  the  woman  sholild 
stand  outside  it :  then,  when  the  day's 
work  is  over,  she  helps  him  to  rise  inUt  a 
higher  atmosphere;  then  it  should  be  his 
endeavor  to  draw  ne.ar  to  her.  But  to 
profit  fully  by  the  opportunities  which  in¬ 
tercourse  with  women  affords  for  clearing 
our  mental  weather  .and  elevating  and  re¬ 
fining  our  tone  of  thought,  we  most  strive 
on  our  side  to  approach  them,  to  gain 
something  of  their  facility  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  their  power  of  holding  the  thought 
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lightly  in  hand,  of  usin^  the  intellect  rea¬ 
dily  and  gracefully,  and  on  subjects  close 
at  han<l  and  not  necessarily  eitlier  imme¬ 
diately  useful  or  immensely  imj><)rtant ; 
we  must  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  they 
arc  always  wrong  when  they  move  too 
fast  for  us,  and  that  they  wore  created  to 
be  defeated  in  argument  and  to  be  re¬ 
proached  for  not  seeing  they  are  defeateil. 
\Ve  must  cease  to  claim  a  superiority  for 
having  once  ktjown  and  since  forgotten 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  learn  how  much 
food  for  discussion  and  intellectual  inter¬ 
course  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
modern  Europe.  Women  perluaps  study 
accomplishments  too  much  ;  men — Eng¬ 
lishmen  at  least  —  certainly  study  them 
too  little.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Thomp¬ 
son  to  tinnk  he  is  solid,  and  above  that 
sort  of  thing;  the  wifc  of  his  bosom 
knows  and  assidtiously  cojiceals  the  real 
feet  that  he  is  stupid  and  unequal  to  it. 
Brown  is  a  reserved  Briton  ;  that  is,  he  is 
totally  incapable  of  conversation.  Most 
Englishmen  are  disgracefully  ignorant  of 
music.  It  is  not  because  they  have  no 
time  that  married  women  give  up  “play¬ 
ing;”  it  is  bec^uisc  their  husbands  are 
quite  unable  to  appreciate  it,  and  take  no 
real  pleasure  in  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  industrial  classes 
of  the  middle  rank  e<lucation  is  equally 
defective  .among  the  men  as  among  the 
women  ;  and  it  is  the  want  of  cultivation 
and  width  of  mind  on  both  sides  which 
narrows  their  intercourse.  It  is  urge«l, 
however,  that  the  men  have  .an  education 
in  their  indust rLil  lives,  that  their  thoughts 
and  ideas  must  bo  rooted  in  their  prac-  j 
tic.al  occupations,  .and  that  it  is  otily  i 
through  these  that  they  will  or  can  ascend 
up  to  a  wider  range  ;  and  that  the  women 
should  have  the  same  experience,  and 
w.alk  step  for  step  with  them.  Tlie  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  proposition  m.ay  be  true, 
and  (loubtless  oflcn  Is  true,  of  selfraist'd 
circumstance-taiight  men ;  but  it  decided¬ 
ly  ouyht  not  to  be  true  of  men  wlio  have, 
or  possibly  can  have,  secured  to  them  the 
advant.ago  of  external  education.  Such 
men  ou<^it  to  possess  and  tenaciously  to 
keep  their  hold  upon  intellectn.al  resounds 
and  interests  apart  from  the  groove  of 
their  daily  occupations,  and  perhaps  as 
widely  as  possible  contrasted  with  these  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  society  of  women  (not  ne¬ 
cessarily,  as  it  is  too  apt  to  be  presumed, 
those  of  their  own  family)  that  they  will 
must  naturally  seek  and  most  effectually 


find  support  and  assist.ance.  Xor  is  it 
necessary  even  for  the  discussion  of  busi¬ 
ness  itself,  when  occasion  calls  fur  it,  thsit 
a  scnsiltle  woman  should  ever  h.ave  been 
familiar  with  its  details ;  still  less  is  this 
necessary  to  the  exchange  of  thought  on 
questions  of  social  econoiuy  or  politics,  in 
which,  though  women  will  r.arely  broach 
wide  views  of  their  own,  they  will  often 
suggest  considerations  which  will  very 
much  wi<lcn  the  views  of  men.  It  is  said 
that  the  habitual  intervention  of  women  in 
business  would  soften  its  asperities  and 
raise  its  morality.  We  don’t  the  le.ast 
believe  this.  A  priori,  we  should  say  that 
the  dis{>o8ition  of  women  to  give  too  high 
a  pl.ace  to  the  personal  interests  with 
which  matters  are  interwoven,  and  to  at¬ 
tach  an  exaggenated  importance  to  the 
a.spccta  of  things  immediately  before  them, 
would  make  them  less  scrupulous  in  push¬ 
ing  advantages,  and  less  constantly  open 
to  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  interests 
of  long-sighted  prudence.  And  dues  not 
experience  prove  the  same  thing?  Do 
not  business-women  as  a  rule  exaggerate 
the  defects  of  business-men?  Are  not 
fish-women  worse  than  fish-men — female 
lodging-house  keepers  worse  than  male 
ones  ?  Widows  are  bad ;  but  if  you 
wouhl  not  be  stripped  alive,  avoiil  a  fe¬ 
male  orphan.  Is  not  what  Is  ciilled  a 
clever  woman  of  business  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  .ami  most  dis.agrceable  person  to  deal 
with  in  the  whole  world  ?  Is  not  the 
whole  position  of  antagonistic  relations 
and  contest  for  advantage  with  the  other 
sex  the  most  perilous  to  delicacy  and  sim¬ 
ple-mindedness  into  which  a  woman  can 
enter  ?  The  scolding  of  the  house  is  bad, 
but  that  of  the  market  is  worse;  the  co-  , 
(pietry  of  the  ball-room  is  more  fashiona¬ 
ble  than  desirable,  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  coqtietry  of  a  bargain  and  sale  ? — 
Fanny  using  her  fine  eyes  to  sell  se.a-islaiid 
cotton  to  advantage,  or  Georgy  offering 
on  a  very  white  hand  to  se.al  terms  which, 
ut  for  the  sake  of  pressing  it,  you  wouhl 
never  dream  of  accepting !  A  well-princi¬ 
pled  upholder  of  the  lights  of  woman 
says  of  course.  Fie !  such  things  are  im- 
jmssible.  We  grieve  to  say  they  are  not ; 
and  wh.at  is  proposed  is  not  only  that 
elderly  creatures  with  i>e.aked  noses  and 
coal-scuttle  bonnets  should  join  in  the 
struggle,  but  that  the  world  of  industry 
should  be  equally  open  to,  and  frecpiented 
by,  all  women  as  it  is  by  all  men,  with  one 
single  exception,  made  by  the  less  tho- 
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rough-going  advocates  of  the  change —  | 
tile  case  of  mothei-s  with  large  families  of , 
small  children  and  no  nurse-maids. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion,  then,  that  ; 
there  are  many  jihases  of  the  life  of  indus¬ 
try  totally  unfitted  for  women  to  enter 
on  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  to  be  ; 
desired  that  she  should  mingle  in  and 
understand  by  experience  the  difiiculties  I 
with  which  many  men  have  to  contend,  ! 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  her  atmosjihere  ’ 
should  be  as  serene  and  her  growth  as  un-  i 
w^arped  as  the  conditions  of  humanity  will 
allow.  On  the  other  hand,  we  yet  more  | 
strongly  deprecate  any  thing  in  the  nature  | 
of  a  cloisteral  seclusion  or  an  enforced  j 
idleness.  We  believe  practical  life,  em¬ 
ployment  in  affairs  of  some  kind  or  other,  | 
to  l>e  essential  to  the  healthy  condition  i 
and  just  development  of  every  imlividual, ! 
male  or  female;  and  we  do  believe  that  j 
the  number  of  unmarried  w'omen  in  mo- 1 
deni  society  requires  a  wider  field  of  in- 1 
dustry  than  the  middle  classes  at  least  have 
hitherto  had  opened  to  them.  To  discuss  j 
what  this  field  is  to  be,  would  be  a  long  j 
and  not  very  profitable  task.  It  is  a 
question  which  will  decide  itself.  The 
ailvautages  seem  to  point  in  the  direction 
of  some  of  the  many  branches  of  manu¬ 
facturing  occupation,  especially  those 
which  can  be  carried  on  at  home,  and 
with  the  least  exposure  and  publicity. 
For  w'e  do  assert,  and  most  strongly,  that 
there  is  a  multitude  of  avocations  which, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  are 
totally  unfitted  for  'woman;  and  that  it 
will  require  a  nice  discrimination  and 
cautious  judgment  to  select  those  in  w’hich 
she  is  most  competent  to  succeed,  and 
which  are  most  in  consonance  with  her 
nature  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  presumed  it 
may  become,  and  with  what,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Amazonian  sneers,  w’e  still  with  Mr. 
Tennyson  believe  to  sulisist — her  “  dis¬ 
tinctive  womanhood.” 

They  are  happiest,  and  will  ever  remain 
so,  who  cun  find  a  place  for  their  activity 
in  administering,  or  lielping  to  administer, 
a  household ;  and  wo  ao  not  hesitate  to 
say,  in  sjiite  of  the  most  enlightened  re¬ 
monstrance,  not  only  that  this  occupation 
is  more  healUiy  and'  natural  to  a  woman, 
but  that  it  is  in  reality  a  broader  field, 
calls  forth  more  faculties,  and  exercises 
and  disciplines  them  more  perfectly,  than 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  avoc.ationB  out  of  doors.  It  is  only 
in  the  higher  branches  of  saperintcndcnce 


and  conduct  of  business  that  any  thing 
like  it  can  be  obtained.  Women  are  in  a 
jmsition  to  suffer  much  less  than  men  by 
the  excessive  division  of  labor  and  the 
n.arrowing  influence  it  tends  to  exert.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  a  sphere  in  their 
own  homes  which  calls  for  more  varied 
faculties  and  higher  powders  than  the  un¬ 
varied  task  of  the  factory  or  the  work¬ 
shop.  Every  woman  must  govern  more 
or  less  in  her  own  house,  or  ought  to  do 
so ;  and  to  govern  is  not  an  easy  thing, 
nor  are  servants  and  children  the  easiest 
things  to  govern.  But  the  nature  of 
women  specially  adapts  them  to  govern  ; 
not,  indeed,  by  a  wise  and  far-sighted  ap¬ 
plication  of  general  ideas,  but  by  choice 
of  able  ministers  or  immediate  contact 
with  the  [lersons  gov'erned.  Many  wo¬ 
men,  even  those  whose  minds  are  entirely 
uncultivated,  show  a  pow'er  and  a  breadth 
of  capacity  in  administering  their  house¬ 
holds,  and  controlling  into  liarmony  diffi¬ 
cult  tempers  and  unruly  wills,  which  few 
men  couhl  rival. 

Something  w'e  had  proposed  to  have 
said  on  the  ”  political  rights  of  women ;” 
but  have  left  ourselves  too  little  either  of 
time  or  space.  Yet  we  will  not  conceal 
our  conviction,  that  if  there  be  two  func¬ 
tions  for  w'hich  women  are  less  siiecially 
fitted  than  any  others,  they  are  those  of 
the  judge  and  the  legislator.  If  women 
are  indeed  only  men  a  little  W'eaker  in  the 
l)ody,  as  “  Justitia  ”  maintains  in  a  dogma¬ 
tic  little  pamphlet  on  this  subject  adorned 
with  a  singular  apparatus  of  false  logic, 
then  we  can  understand  their  entering 
into  direct  competition  with  us,  and  that 
the  right  to  vote  and  legislate  is  one  they 
may  justly  claim.  If,  however,  they  be 
I  really  different,  and  ad.apted  to  a  sphere 
of  life  and  action  mingling  indited  w’ith 
ours  but  essentially  differing  from  it,  then 
the  question  is  a  more  difficult  one.  It 
dc|>eiids  upon  whether  the  exercise  of 
such  functions  w’ould  aid  the  woman’s 
more  complete  development,  .and  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
society.  The  argument  on  these  questions 
can  not  bo  compressed  into  very  short 
space.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  women 
teem  to  us  to  have  more  to  lose  than  to 
gain  by  entering  in  their  own  right  into 
the  political  arena  ;  and  that,  constituted 
as  tWy  now  are,  and  before  they  have 
passed  through  the  great  transformation 
they  promise  us,  a  large  admission  of  the 
female  clement  into  legislation  w'ould  pro- 
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bftbly  carry  farther  than  any  society  has 
yet  experienced  the  special  evils  of  <lerao- 
cratic  government — its  hasty  impulsive¬ 
ness,  its  rash  action,  its  discords,  its  un- 
scrupulousness,  and  its  instability.  And 
yet  who  shall  be  bold  enough  to  say  that 
the  English  constitution  sh^l  not,  with  its 
slow  all-assimilating  power,  find  some  safe 
practical  method  of  including  degrees 
a  jiortion  of  direct  feminine  action  ?  As 
far  as  representation  goes,  it  is  certain 
that  women  possess,  from  their  personal 
relations  permeating  all  classes,  an  abso¬ 
lute  security  that  their  ideas  and  wishes 
sliall  he  taken  into  account.  If  in  some 
respects  they  continue  in  a  position 
of  social  disadvantage,  it  is  because  they 
have  themselves  chosen  to  acquiesce  in  it 
and  fostered  the  conventional  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  it  is  based. 
The  sincere  desires  of  any  large  number 
of  the  real  women  in  the  country 
necessarily  secure  immediate  attention, 
and  certainly  exercise  at  least  their  fall 


share  of  influence  over  the  action  of  the 
men.  For  women  to  say  they  are  unre¬ 
presented,  is  as  if  the  sugar  in  the  tea 
should  complain  that  it  was  not  tasted. 

Our  observations  have  been  directed 
not  to  any  attempt  to  discuss  the  particu¬ 
lar  claims  made  for  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  women’s  action ;  but  to  draw  attention 
to  the  false  ideas  on  w'hich  such  claims  are 
based  by  what  may  be  called  the  more 
neater  members  of  the  sex  and  their  ad¬ 
herents.  Two  of  these  ideas  may  be 
selected  as  most  commonly  put  forward, 
most  evil  in  their  results,  and  most  intrin¬ 
sically  untrue.  These  are,  the  idea  that 
women  are  to  be  considered  as  forming  a 
distinct  class  in  society,  which  ought  to 
])088e8s  a  distinctive  class  action  and  a 
jieculiar  class  position  ;  and  the  idea  that 
if  they  are  not  men,  it  is  only  by  some 
great  injustice  which  demands  instant  re¬ 
medy,  and  that  the  object  of  their  highest 
ambition  should  be  a  successful  rivalry  in 
the  masculine  career. 


From  the  Eoleetio  Rerlew. 

LOVE  BENIGHTED. 

BY  •W’.  TIDD  MATSON. 


At  the  hour  of  midnight  dreary, 

When  Arcturus  drives  the  wcaiy 
Bear  towards  his  western  setting, 

And  the  busy  tribes  of  men. 

Overcome  with  toil,  are  sleeping ; 

Love  benighted  came  a-weeping 
At  my  gates,  and  loudly  knocking 
Made  the  silence  ring  again. 

“Who,”  said  I,  ‘‘my  dreams  dispelling. 
Breaks  the  stillness  of  my  dwelling  r’ 

“  Be  not  fearful,”  then  he  answer^ 

“  I  am  but  a  little  child. 

And  implore  your  kindly  shelter. 

From  these  drenching  rains  that  pelter ; 
Have  compassion  on  a  wanderer 
Through  the  moonless  midnight  wild.' 

Having  heard,  and  moved  to  pity 
By  his  sad  and  plaintive  ditty. 

Straight  my  cumber-lamp  I  kindled. 
And  my  doors  I  opei\ed  wide ; 
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Lo !  a  little  child  before  me. 

Clad  with  wings  as  with  a  glory. 

In  his  hand  a  bow,  and  quiver 
Full  of  arrows  at  his  side. 

By  my  hearthstone,  burning  brightly, 
Having  seated  him,  I  lightly 
Took  and  warm^  his  hands  in  mine. 

And  wrung  the  moisture  from  his  hair ; 
lyxiking  then  from  arch  brows  under — 

“  Let  us  try  my  bow ;  I  wonder 

If  the  bowstring  has  been  injured,” 

Said  he,  and  with  sprightly  air, 

Drew  an  arrow  from  his  quiver. 

And  he  shot  me  through  the  liver, 

Like  a  gadfly,  and  upleaping. 

Loudly  laughed,  and  said  again, 

With  his  red  lip  curling  at  me : 

“  Dear  mine  host !  congratulate  me  I 
My  bow  is  indeed  uninjured. 

But  thy  heart  will  f^  the  pain.” 
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From  tb*  liOndoB  Kevlvw, 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  S  T  A  N  D  I  S  H  .  * 


WuEX  a  new  poem  by  Mr.  Longfellow  |  muse  Is  now  before  us,  and,  claiming  the 
is  announced,  we  know  at  least  what  kind  !  sweet  Evangeline  for  sister  and  associate, 
of  pleasure  to  expect,  and  seldom  en-  j  meets  at  once  a  cordial  recognition.  The 
counter  either  disappointment  or  surprise,  j  Courtship  of  Miles  ^itauduth  is  a  poem 
We  look  towards  the  Atlantie  for  a  half- j  in  hexameter  verses,  the  story  taking 
familiar  face  :  it  is  as  though  another  child  i  date,  incident,  and  color,  from  the  first 
of  that  dear  friend  of  our  youth,  who  left  I  English  settlement  in  North  -  America, 
us  now  so  many  years  ago  for  a  distant  j  Miles  Stiuidish  is  the  Puritan  captain  of 
land,  is  about  to  greet  us  in  his  travels,  to  j  nymouth,  New-England.  He  comes  of  a 
bring  a  message  of  continued  love,  and  to  |  good  old  English  family,  long  settled  in 
gratify  us  with  a  new  presentment  of  old  ,  Lancashire,  and  frequently  distinguished 
tones  and  features,  Uie  same  and  not  the  |  by  the  exploits  of  its  members  ui  the  cause- 
sauie^  alike,  but  oh !  how'  difiereut !  It  i  of  freedom  and  religion.  Soon  after  land- 
is  thus  that  we  anticipate  and  welcome  I  ing  from  the  Mayflower  he  meets  with  a 
another  member  of  this  favorite  family  of  i  sad  bereavement.  In  the  opening  of  this 
song,  assured  that  we  shall  recognize  and  j  poem  he  is  bluntly  introduced  in  all  his 
love  it  under  any  guise,  w’hether  of  moral  j  bliintness,  handling  his  Damascus  sword, 
psalm,  quaint  legend,  or  pure  domestic  j  admiiing  his  armory,  and  interrupting 
carol.  with  his  reminiscences  the  occupation  of 

The  last  offspring  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  I  John  Alden, 

“  His  friend  and  household  companion,  v 

Writing  at  diligent  speed  at  a  tabic  of  pine  by  the  window 

and  then  he  lapses  into  a  sadder  mood,  and  we  read : 

“  Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wistfully  gazed  on  the  landscape. 

Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mist,  the  vapory  breath  of  the  east  wind, 

Forest,  and  meadow,  and  hill,  and  the  steel  blue  rim  of  the  ocean. 

Lying  silent  and  sad,  in  the  afternoon  shadows  and  sunshine. 

Over  his  countenance  flitted  a  shadow  like  those  on  the  landscape. 

Gloom  intermingled  with  light ;  and  his  voice  was  subdued  with  emotion. 

Tenderness,  pity,  regret,  as  after  a  pause  he  proceeded :  ' 

‘  Yonder  there  on  the  hill  by  the  sea  lies  buri^  Rose  Standish  ; 

Beautiful  rose  of  love,  that  bloomed  for  me  by  the  way-side ! 

She  was  the  first  to  die  of  all  who  came  in  the  Mayflower ! 

Green  above  her  is  growing  the  field  of  wheat  we  have  sown  there, 

Better  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  our  people. 

Lest  they  should  count  them,  and  see  how  many  already  have  perished.’ 

Lastly  his  fiice  he  averted,  and  strode  up  and  down  and  was  thoughtful” 

Presently  the  good  csiptain  begins  to  whoso  uame  is  Prisdlla,”  rises  before  him. 
regret  his  loneliness — ^to  remember  and  He  resolves  to  make  offer  of  his  hand  and 
reiK-iat  on  the  best  authority  that  it  is  not  heart,  and  to  do  it  by  the  mouth  of  his 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.  The  image  of  friend,  John  Alden. 
the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla,  “  the  angel 

“Go  to  the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth, 

Say  that  a  blunt  old  captain,  a  man  not  of  words,  but  of  actions. 

Offers  his  hand  and  his  heart,  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  soldier. 

Not  in  these  words,  you  know,  but  this  in  short  is  my  meaning ; 

I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 

*  The  Courtahip  of  Miles  Standish,  and  other  Poems.  By  Bessy  Wadswobth  LosarELliOW.  London.  1868. 
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You,  who  arc  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  sing  it  in  elegant  language. 

Such  as  yon  rea<l  in  your  books  of  the  pleadings  and  wooings  of  ladies. 

Such  as  you  think  bwt  adapted  to  turn  the  heart  of  a  maiden." 

At  this  proposal,  John  Ahlen  is  surpris- 1  soldier  is  a  coward  in  love,  and  presses 
ed,  dismayed  ;  for  in  his  secret  heart  he  :  bis  embassy  on  the  reluctant  youth,  why 
loves  the  maiden  himself.  The  struggle  ;  yields  at  length,  and  goes  in  search  of  the 
of  love  and  finendship  then  commences.  i  foir  Priscilla.  We  should  like  to  quote 
He  urges  the  captain  to  undertake  his  j  the  whole  of  the  section  which  describes 
own  suit,  quoting  the  soldier’s  favorite  j  “  The  Lover’s  Ernand,”  so  spirited  is  the 
maxim  :  “  If  you  would  have  a  thing  well  i  scene.  The  earlier  portion  of  it  we  must 
done,  you  mu.st  do  it  yourself.”  But  the  i  venture  to  extract. 

“  So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Aldcn  went  on  his  errand ; 

Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over  pebble  and  shallow. 

Gathering  still,  as  he  went,  the  May-flowers  blooming  around  him. 

Fragrant,  Ailing  the  ear  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sweetnes.s, 

Children  lost  in  the  wood.s,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 

‘  Puritan  flowers,’  he  said,  ‘  and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens. 

Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Priscilla ! 

So  I  will  take  them  to  her ;  to  Priscilla  the  May-flower  of  Plymouth, 

Modest  and  simple  and  8wi!et,  as  a  parting  gift  will  T  take  them; 

Breathing  their  silent  farewells,  a.s  they  fade  and  wither  and  perish. 

Soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of  the  giver.’ 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  .tViden  went  on  his  errand ; 

Came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  the  di.sk  of  the  ocean, 

Sailless,  somber,  and  cold  with  the  comfortles.s  breatli  of  the  east  wind ; 

Saw  the  new-built  house  and  people  at  work  in  a  meadow  ; 

Heard,  a.s  he  drew  near  the  door,  the  musical  voice  of  Priscilla 
Singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem. 

Music  that  Luther  sang  to  the  sacred  words  of  the  P.salmi.st, 

Full  of  the  breath  of  the  Ijord,  consoling  and  comforting  many. 

Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  canled  wool  like  a  snew-drift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle, 

While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its  motion. 

Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of  Ainswortli, 

Printed  in  Aiasterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together. 

Hough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  churchyard, 

Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses. 

Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sang  the  old  Puritan  anthem. 

She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  solitu(le  of  the  forest, 

Making  the  humble  house  and  the  modest  apparel  of  home-spun 
Beautiful  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of  her  being! 

Over  him  rushed,  like  a  wind  that  is  keen  and  cold  and  relentless. 

Thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  and  the  weight  and  woe  of  his  errand  ; 

All  tlie  dreams  tliat  had  faded,  and  all  the  hopes  tliat  luul  vanished. 

All  his  life  henceforth  a  dreary  and  tenantless  uuinsion. 

Haunted  by  vain  regrets,  and  pallid,  sorrowful  faces. 

Still  he  said  to  himself^  and  almost  tiercely  he  sakl  it, 

’  Let  not  him  tlmt  puUeth  his  hand  to  the  plow  look  backwards 
Though  the  plowshare  cut  through  tlie  flowers  of  life  to  its  fountain.^, 

Thikugh  it  pass  o’er  the  mves  of  the  dead  and  the  hearths  of  the  living. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  and  his  mercy  endureth  forever !’ 


“So  he  entered  the  house;  and  the  hum  of  the  whed  and  the  singing 
Suddenly  ceased  ;  for  Priscilla,  aroused  by  his  step  on  the  threshold 
Hose  as  he  entcr^,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  in  signal  of  welcome, 

Saying :  ‘  I  knew  it  was  you,  when  1  heard  your  step  in  the  passage ; 

For  I  was  thuikiug  of  you,  as  1  sat  there  singing  and  spinning. .• 

Awkward  and  dumb  with  delight,  that  a  thought  of  him  had  bMn. mingled 
Thu.s  in  the  sacred  psalm,  tliat  came  from  the  heart  of  the  maiden. 

Silent  before  her  he  stood,  and  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer,  e 
Finding  no  words  for  his  thought  He  remembered  that  day  in  the  winter, 
Aflernte  first  great  snow,  when  be  broke  a  path  firom  the  vfllage. 

Reeling  and  plunging  along  through  the  drifts  that  encumbered  ^e  doorway, 
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Stamping  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  Priscilla 
Laughed  at  his  snowy  locks,  and  gare  him  a  seat  by  the  fireside, 
Grateful  and  pleased  to  know  he  had  thought  of  her  in  the  snow-storm. 
Had  he  but  spoken  then !  perhap.s  not  in  vain  had  he  spoken ; 

Now  it  was  all  too  late ;  the  golden  moment  had  vanislwd  I 

So  he  stood  there  abashed,  and  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer.” 


But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  transcribe  so 
much  of  our  author’s  little  book,  or  even 
to  forestall  the  reader’s  interest  bv  dis¬ 
closing  its  conclusion.  How  John  Aldcn 
fared  in  his  strange  mission,  for  whom  he 
wooed,  and  by  whom  the  maid  was  won, 


shall  be  left  untold  by  us  j  for  if  we  have 
awakened  any  curiosity,  it  may  bo  both 
cheaply  and  completely  gratified  by  the 
purenase  of  this  little  book.  The  few 
poems  at  the  end  will  then  seem  thrown 
mto  the  bargain. 


From  tho  Wootmlnotor  Beviow. 

THE  HEROES  OF  INDIA.* 


The  complaint  of  Sir  Bedivere  is  the 
doleful  burden  of  latter-day  proj)hecy. 
The  “true  old  times  are  dead” — never 
more  to  return.  The  age  of  chivalry  is 
past,  and  to  the  noble  knight  there  is  no 
longer  the  noble  chance.  There  is  no 
faith  upon  earth,  for  the  fear  of  God  has 
fied  with  the  soul  of  art  and  the  spirit  of 
adventure.  To  this  dreary,  well-abused 
w'orld  there  remain  only  steam-engines, 
cotton  -  looms,  and  electric  telegraphs. 
WT e  work  no  longer  as  we  once  woraed 
—  we  fight  no  more  as  we  once  fought. 
All  is  barren,  cold,  mechanical.  We 
breed  no  more  heroes,  or  if  we  do,  we 
do  not  discover  them  and  set  them  over 
us,  abiding  in  the  dead  level  of  repre* 
sentative  mstitutions.  We  are  content 


*  Jhe  Homaoard  Mail  from  June,  1857,  to  Sq)~ 
lember,  1858.  London:  Elder  A  Ca 

Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  IM-Jenow.  By 
L.  E.  R.  Rees,  one  of  the  surviving  Defenders. 
London:  Longman  A  Ca  1858. 

Journal  of  ^  Siege  of  Lucknow.  By  Capt  R.  P. 
ASDBESON,  35th  N.L  Loudon :  W.  Thacker  A  Ca 
1858. 

Day  by  Day  at  Lucknow.  By  Mrs.  Case,  widow 
of  Colonel  Ca^  S2d  Regiment  London :  Bentley. 
1868. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Pmifamb.  By  Fbedsbio  H. 
CooPEB,  Esq^  B.CLB.  London:  flmith,  Elder  A  Go. 
1858. 

Bight  MonOuf  Campaign  against  the  Bengal  Se¬ 
poys  during  the  Mutiny.  By  Colonel  Gsorob  Bouit* 
CBiEB,  C.b!,  Bengal  Horse  AitiUery.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  A  Ca  1858. 


to  plod  through  a  base,  mean,  and  soul¬ 
less  existence,  owing  nothing  to  laith,  and 
having  no  room  for  heroism. 

Yet,  in  the  march  of  time  and  progress 
of  civilization — phrases  which  have  neen 
so  mercilessly  derided,  but  to  whicTi, 
nevertheless,  the  world  will  continue  to 
attach  a  certain  definite  meaning — there 
is  surely  evidence  enough  to  show  that 
the  one  thing  incorru2)tible  and  immortal 
is  the  spirit  of  faith — that  it  abides  wdth 
us,  under  all  conditions  and  modes  of  life 
— that  it  has  not  perished  with  helm  and 
hauberk,  with  Crusader  and  Cavalier,  with 
Puritan  and  Covenanter — that  it  endures 
perennially,  and  will  endure,  so  long  as 
man  has  need  of  it.  The  hero  has  even 
in  these  days  his  appointed  function,  and 
it  is  a  notable  thing  to  remark,  that 
wherever  there  is  the  heroic  work  to  be 
done,  there  is  the  hero  to  do  it.  Nor  is 
the  Nineteenthth  Century,  with  all  its 
spirit  of  commerce,  its  lust  of  gain,  and 
love  of  forms,  without  that  spring  of  faith 
in  the  heart  of  it,  without  which  all  civili¬ 
zation  would  be  rottenness,  and  the  world 
a  Malebolge  pool  of  hideous  despair.  No¬ 
toriously,  there  is  no  lack  of  heroism,  of 
romance,  or  chivalry,  in  this  age  of  ours. 
We  can  not  paint  like  Fra  Angelico,  or 
build  like  William  of  Wykeham ;  but  we 
are  not  lost  to  all  faith,  or  beyond  h^e. 
The  holy  Grail  is  yet  ours  to  seek.  The 
blood  of  Arthur  and  Lancelot,  of  Richard 
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and  of  Oliver,  of  Sydney  and  Raleigh,  has  which  in  all  ages  have  spoilt  the  results  of 
not  so  thickened  in  our  veins,  as  that  genins  and  valor.  And  even  through  all 
British  chivalry  is  all  a  tiling  of  the  past,  our  Crimean  blunders  was  seen  a  gener- 
SSoinething  the  children  of  this  age  too  ous  devotion  which  never  belonged  to  a ' 
have  done,  not  without  the  purest  glow  race  in  any  stage  of  decadence.  Having 
of  chivalry.  Heroes  in  every  walk  of  life  foolishly  undertaken  a  double  share  of 
have  we,  living  and  active  among  us,  as  the  siege  work,  our  ai-my  never  tlinched 
great  and  as  glorious  as  any  that  are  of  from  it,  but  died,  starved  and  frozen, 
the  jiast  —  brave  and  true  men  in  word  where  it  stood.  At  Balaklava,  the  blun- 
and  deed.  Martyrs  to  faith  and  duty  we  der  of  the  immortal  Six  Hundred  was 
have,  than  ■whom  no  better  ever  liore  such  a  blunder  as  no  other  soldiers  ever 
lance  in  rest  for  the  right.  A  Living-  made,  and  is  of  all  blunders  the  most 
stone,  treading  on  foot,  all  lonely,  the  heroic.  And  throughout  that  terrible 
mysterious  interior  of  an  unknown  conti-  winter  of  1854,  whatever  other  parts  of 
nent — a  Maclure,  cleaving  his  way  through  our  military  character  we  lost,  assuredly 
storms  and  ice  to  solve  a  soientitic  prob-  we  lost  nothing  on  the  score  of  courage 
lem — a  Brooke,  carrying  peace  and  order  or  resolution.  The  lesson,  indeed,  which 
into  the  heart  of  savagery  —  these  are  wo  learnt  in  the  Crimea,  was  the  very 
heroes  enough  to  redeem  any  age ;  their  reverse  of  that  w'hich  our  philosophical 
enterpiTses  may  match  all  feudalism  in  croakers  had  been  trying  to  teach  us ; 
chivalry,  nor  are  they  less  chivalrous  for  for  our  failure  w'as  precisely  on  the  side 
being  useful.  of  mechanical  genius,  and  not  at  all  in 

Heroes  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace  consequenceofmoralorphysicaldeticien- 
have  we,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Eng-  cies.  We  were  betrayed  by  the  very 
lish  manhood — of  the  God-feanng,  hardy  |  pow'er  in  which  we  trusted,  and  driven 
age  of  Elizabeth — or  of  the  sterner  Puri-  at  last  to  rely  upon  that  native  “  pluck,” 
tanism  in  its  highest  development.  How  now  as  ever,  the  last  and  only  sure  re- 
few  of  the  blessings  of  peace  we  have  source  of  Englishmen, 
made  for  ourselves  a  curse,  has  been  de-  But  it  is  in  India,  daring  the  past 
inonstrated  plainly  enough  to  the  world  twelve  months,  that  our  manhood  has 
in  these  latter  days.  Nor  has  our  ordeal  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  our 
been  easy.  Within  these  half  dozen  years,  ever-living  heroism  most  nobly  vindicat- 
tliis  country  has  begun  and  concluded  two  ed.  India,  for  a  hundred  years  the 
w'ars  as  great  and  terrible  as  ever  tried  gr.inde8t  theater  of  British  enterprise — 
the  nerve  of  any  nation.  In  each  instance,  tlie  glory  of  modem  British  genius  and 
our  manhood  has  been  put  to  the  severest  valor — has  now  borne  a  final  testimony  to 
proof.  In  each  instance  the  country  has  !  the  greatness  of  our  race.  Tho  mutiny 
called  for  all  that  the  brain  of  man  could  I  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys  —  that  source  of 
devise,  and  the  arm  of  man  perform,  death  and  misery  to  many  of  our  unfor- 
And  it  must  be  admitted  we  have  come  tunate  countrymen — has  been  to  English- 
honorably  out  of  the  trial.  If  we  have  men  the  occasion  of  their  greatest  tri¬ 
degenerated,  our  degeneracy  has  not  umph.  And  perhaps  the  triumph  is 
been  made  vbibie.  If  we  have  fallen  one  worth  all  its  heavy  cost,  not  only  in  pre¬ 
whit  from  our  ancient  valor,  fortitude,  or  I  paring  the  way  for  the  better  govern- 
fidelity,  there  has  been  no  outw'ard  sign  I  ment  of  India,  but  in  proving  to  the 
of  our  decadence.  In  the  Crimea,  it  is  I  world  our  capacity  of  retaining  that  go- 
true,  our  trium|)h8  were  mostly  negative,  i  verament.  It  has  confirmed  the  opinion 
but  only  because  of  a  vicious  organiza- 1  of  our  supremacy,  and  established  our 
tion  ;  not  the  effect  of  national  d^enera-  title  of  conquerors.  The  mystery  of  our 
cy,  but  of  oligarcliic  assumption.  Though  !  rule  has  been  proved  to  consist  in  that 
we  lost  an  army  through  the  incapacity  of '  moral  and  physical  superiority  which  has 
our  rulers,  our  soldiers  lost  no  honor.  At  enabled  a  fr  w  scattered  handfuls  of  Eng- 
Alma  and  at  Inkermann,  they  proved  as  i  lishmen,  spread  over  a  vast  alien  territory, 
at  Agincourt  and  Creasy,  “  those  limbs  i  separated  by  many  long  miles  from  home, 
were  ma4le  in  England.”  All  that  man-  and  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  danger 
hoo<l  could  do — all  that  British  manhood  from  brutality,  treachery,  and  fanaticism, 
had  ever  done,  was  done,  honestly  and  to  meet  and  overcome,  ail  unprepared  as 
faithfully.  Where  we  failed,  it  was  from  no  they  were,  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  hun- 
laok  of  any  manly  quality,  but  from  causes  I  dred  and  twenty  thousand  disciplined 
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soMiers,  flighting  doaperately  for  domin¬ 
ion.  It  iras  a  contest  by  far  the  most 
unequjil  ever  seen  in  the  world.  The  en¬ 
terprises  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  were  safe 
and  easy  compared  to  it.  At  its  com¬ 
mencement,  every  circumstance  of  for¬ 
tune,  se.ason,  and  position,  was  against 
our  countrymen.  They  were  attj»cki*d 
at  all  possible  advantage.  The  British 
armed  force  in  the  country  was  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  native  army  thiin  it 
h.ad  ever  been — sixteen  thousand  British 
only  holding  the  entire  territory  between 
Rangoon  and  Peshawur.  The  number 
of  our  troops  in  India  was  actually  less  in 
1857  than  in  1835,  though  in  that  inter¬ 
val  we  had  acquired  the  Punjaub,  Scinde, 
Oude,  Pegu,  Nagpore,  .and  Berar  —  pro¬ 
vinces  peopled  by  the  most  M'arlike  and 
turbulent  races  of  India  —  and  had  in¬ 
creased  the  native  army  by  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  With  entire 
tr'i-st  in  these  Sepoys,  the  Government 
gave  up  the  capital  city  of  India  to  a 
mock  emperor,  guarding  it,  for  his  sake, 
with  native  troo|)s  only ;  .and  keeping  but 
six  hundred  English  soldiers  to  garrison 
a  kingdom  of  eight  millions  of  people, 
who  had  just  lost  their  independence, 
.and  were  afflicted  with  a  chronic  preju¬ 
dice  against  all  government 

The  seasons  conspired  w'ith  the  Sepoys 
and  the  Government  for  the  destruction 
of  the  English.  The  struggle  began  just 
before  the  hight  of  that  terrible  hot  sea¬ 
son  which  the  mutineers  knew  to  be  their 
best  friend  against  the  British  soldiers. 
It  raged  under  the  tierce  sun  of  an  Indi.an 
summer,  when  simple  exposure  was  al¬ 
most  death  to  the  native  of  Eurojie. 
Thus  suddenly  assailed,  under  every  un¬ 
favorable  condition  for  resistance — foully 
betr.ayed  at  every  point  by  those  for 
whose  laith  they  had  jdedged  life  and 
honor — hunted  from  ^^l^age  to  village  by 
the  hounds  of  slaughter,  and  abandoned 
to  every  strait  of  fortune,  every  peril 
and  privation — yet  have  our  countrymen 
emerged  victorious  from  the  contest — yet 
have  they  maintained  their  old  suprem¬ 
acy,  visiting  with  a  terrible  vengeance 
those  fiendish  traitors  who  had  steeped 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  women  and 
children. 

The  heart  which  is  unmoved  by  the  tale 
of  this  Indian  mutiny  is  dead  to  every 
generous  impulse.  The  nation  which  does 
not  acknowledge  the  devotion  .and  fidelity 
displayed  by  its  soldiers  in  all  this  dread- 


I  fill  stfnggle  is  unworthy  to  be  served  by 
heroes.  (Jnr  history,  the  “  .ages  of  faith  ” 
included,  contains  no  higlier  examples  of 
heroism.  The  princiy»al  achievenw'nts  of 
the  war  will  hereafter  be  numbered  .among 
I  the  chief  treasures  of  glory  possessed  by 
the  British  nation,  llie  capture  of  1  )olhi 
— the  turning-jKiint  of  the  mutiny — was  a 
I  wondrous  feat  of  arms,  elfeeted  by  less 
than  four  thousand  Englishmen  against 
an  array  of  thirty  thousand  men,  strongly 
I  entrenched,  in  pos.session  of  an  inexhausti- 
I  ble  arsenal,  and  well  j)rovided  with  every 
i  thing  necessary  to  defy  a.ssault.  Yet 
fortune,  numbers,  position,  and  season 
notwithstanding,  Delhi  bc'came  ours  ere 
a  single  soldier  trom  England  had  reached 
Indiiu  The  skill  with  which  the  oyiei-a- 
tions  were  conducted  is  no  less  reinark- 
i  .able  than  the  intrepidity  displayed  by  all 
arms  of  the  seiadce. 

The  siege  and  relief  of  Lucknow  ex- 
hibit,  if  possible,  in  still  higher  colors,  the 
high  (pialities  of  soldiership  which  abide 
in  the  English  army.  Considering  under 
wliat  circumstances  the  garrison  of  Luck¬ 
now  was  suddenly  called  ujK)n  to  defend 
itself  against  all  the  armed  force  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  it  is  little  less  than 
^  iniraculons  that  it  should  have  been  pre- 
'  served  from  destruction.  The  scene  of 
i  this  memorable  defense  was  no  fortress, 
strong  by  nature  and  art — no  walled  city, 
even  like  Sar3go.ssji  and  Londonderry, 
manned  by  its  own  inhabitants  —  but  a 
range  of  fragile  buildings,  encircled  by 
such  entrenchments  .as  could  hastily  be 
I  thrown  up  in  a  few  daj's,  surrounded  at 
.all  pomts  by  an  enemy  in  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  population.  dTie  garrison  consist- 
■  ed  of  a  portion  of  one  British  regiment, 
with  some  hundred  and  fifty  loyal  na¬ 
tives,  ami  a  motley  g.athering  of  civilians ; 
.against  whom  was  airnyed  a  vast  armed 
host  of  not  less  than  sixty  thou8.and  men, 
mostly  of  our  own  training,  inspired  by  a 
bloody  fanaticism  which  lent  them  for  the 
occasion  an  unnatural  courage.  For  three 
long  and  fearful  months,  before  the  ar- 
I  rival  of  llavelook,  did  our  devoted  coun¬ 
trymen  maintain  their  hold,  in  hourly 
I  peril  ol' death — exposed  night  and  day  to 
:  incessant  assaults — with  twenty-five  guns 
1  of  large  caliber  playing  on  their  frail  de- 
'  fenses,  some  actually  within  fifty  yards  of 
their  position — under  a  constant  shower 
of  bullets  from  ten  thousand  loop-holes — 
with  mines  exploding  every  day  beneath 
I  their  feet  —  with  privation  and  disease 
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within,  and  no  certain  hope  of  relief  from  I 
any  qiiiU’tur.  It  is  too  little  to  say  that 
the  defeiiHe  of  Lucknow  is  without  n  par*  | 
allel  in  history.  The  pen  of  General  Int»-  j 
lis  has  recorded,  in  touching  and  manful  | 
terms,  a  tale  sivdt  as  the  world  has  never  | 
yet  heard.  Not  old  Saguntum,  nor  mod- 1 
{sru  Saragossa,  can  for  a  moment  compare 
with  this  leaguer  of  ours.  No  body  of, 
Koglishmen  were'ever  ex|M>sed  to  greater 
H)ril,  or  bore  their  part  with  greater 
luroism. 

Two  pictures  of  what  was  done  and 
on«Iared  at  Lucknow  may  be  extracted 
from  the  recently  published  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses,  llere  is  a  description  of 
one  of  the  most  uet|icrate  assaults  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  garrison,  taken  from  the 
work  of  Captain  Anderson : 

“  After  these  had  been  knocked  over,  the 
leaders  tried  to  urge  on  their  men.  Again  and 
again  they  made  the  attcmnl^  but  back  they 
had  to  go  by  a  steady  fire.  Their  chiefs  came 
to  U)c  front,  and  shouted  out :  ‘  Come  on,  come 
on — the  place  is  ours — it  is  taken.'  And  the 
Sepoys  would  then  riish  forward,  then  hesitate 
and  finally  get  under  'cover  of  the  stockade,  j 
and  keep  up  a  fearful  fire.  Some  hundreds  of  j 
lUem  under  the  Cawnpore  Itattery,  but 
fouud  the  hand-grenades  rather  disagreeable, 
aiul  ha<l  to  l>oIt  rather  sharp.  Poor  Major  Banks 
came  up,  and  cheerwl  us  during  the  hottest  fire, 
and  wc  were  glad  to  ace  him.  Our  shells  now 
lK*gan  to  fall  amongst  the  enemy,  and  this  still 
further  ronsed  their  indignation ;  you  could  j 
hear  additional  yelU,  and  horrid  imprecations ; 
on  the  heads  of  all  Chbutians.  No  less  tlian  | 
three  times  were  we  assaulted  by  enonnous 
<Mlds  against  us,  and  each  attack  was,  tliank  j 
God,  8ucce8.sfully  repulsed,  There  we  were,  a  I 
little  body,  probably  not  eighty  men  in  all,  (that  j 
is,  Cawnpore  Battery — our  post,  and  Captain 
Germon’s)  opposed  to  several  thousands  of  mer- 1 
cilass,  blood-thirsty  fanatics.  Wo  well  knew  I 
wluit  we  had  to  expect  if  we  were  defeated; 
and  therefore  each  individual  fought,  as  it  were, 
fur  his  very  life ;  each  loop-hole  displayed  a 
steady  fla.sh  of  musketry,  as  defeat  would  have 
been  certain  death  to  every  soul  in  the  garrison. 
Had  the  outposts  fallen,  they  were  in  such  im-  j 
mense  numbers  that  we  could  never  have  ttimed  1 
the  enemy  out,  and  then  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  would  have  been  spared  It  was,  indeed, 
a  most  anxious  time,  and  the  more  so,  as  we  did 
not  know  how  matters  were  progressing  at  other 
points.  We  dreaded  that  the  others  might 
liave  been  even  further  pressed  than  we  were. 
At  intervals  I  heard  the  cry  of  ‘More  men  this 
way,’  and  off  would  rush  two  or  three  (all  wc 
conld  possibly  spare)  here  and  there ;  and  then 
the  same  cry  was  repeated  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  then  the  men  had  to  rush  to  sup¬ 
port  their  comrades  who  were  more  hotly  press¬ 


ed,  and  so  on :  as  tlie  pressure  became  greater 
at  i>articiilar  places,  men  rushed  to  those  spots 
to  give  a.s.'iist'incc.  During  this  trj'iiig  time 
even  the  poor  wounded  men  ran  out  of  the 
hospitals,  and  those  who  had  wounds  in  the 
legs  threw  away  their  crutches,  and  deliberately 
knelt  down,  and  fired  as  fast  as  they  could  out 
of  the  loop-holes ;  others,  who  could  do  little 
else,  loaded  the  muskets  whilst  the  able-bodied 
soldiers  fired;  and  in  tliis  odd  manner  these 
brave  men  of  Her  M^csty's  Thirty-second  up¬ 
held  the  honor  of  their  nation,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  repel  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
enemy.” 

Mr.  Roes,  n  civilian,  who  found  himself 
unexpectedly  shnt  up  with  the  garrison, 
and  who  doubtless  fought  witli  a.s  much 
ardor  and  vigor  as  he  writes,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  daily  life  within  the  Resi¬ 
dency  : 

“  As  for  death  it  stares  one  constantly  in  the 
face.  Not  daily,  not  hourly,  but  minute  after 
minute,  second  after  second,  my  life,  and  every 
other’s  is  in  jeopardy.  lialls  fall  at  our  feet, 
and  we  continue  the  conversation  without  a 
'remark ;  bullets  grace  our  very  hair,  and  we 
never  speak  of  them.  Narrow  escapes  are  so 
very  common  that  even  women  and  children 
cease  to  notice  tliem.  They  are  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  At  one  time  a  bullet  passed 
through  my  hat ;  at  another  I  e.scapeil  being 
shot  dead  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  best  riflemen, 
by  an  unfortunate  soldier  passing  unexpectedly 
before  me,  and  receiving  the  wonnd  through  the 
temples  instead ;  at  another  I  moved  off  from 
a  place  where  in  less  tlian'the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  afterwards  a  musket-ball  stuck  in  the  wall. 
At  another,  again,  I  was  covered  with  dast  and 
pieces  of  brick  by  a  round-shot  that  struck  the 
wall  not  two  inches  away  from  me :  at  another, 
again,  a  shell  hurst  a  couple  of  yards  away  from 
me,  killing  an  old  woman,  and  wounding  a 
native  boy  and  a  native  cook,  one  dangerously, 
the  other  slightly ;  at  another,  again — but  no  ; 
I  must  stop,  for  I  could  never  exhaust  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  hair-breadth  escafies  which  every  man 
in  the  garrison  can  sfieak  of  as  well  as  myself. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  we  lose  so  many  men, 
hut  that  so  few  of  us  arc  hit  amid.st  the  constant 
dangers  we  arc  exposed  to.” 

Rut,  in  the  striking  words  of  General 
Inglis — 

“If  further  proof  were  wanting  of  the  des¬ 
perate  natiu'e  of  the  struggle  which  we  have, 
under  God’s  blessing,  so  long  and  successfully 
waged,  I  would  point  to  the  roofless  and  ruined 
houses,  to  the  crumbled  walls,  to  the  exploded 
mines,  to  the  open  breaches,  to  the  shattered 
and  disabled  guns  and  defenses,  and,  lastly,  to 
the  long  and  melancholy  list  of  the  brave  and 
devoted  officers  and  men  who  have  fiillen.  These 
I  silent  witnesses  bear  sad  and  solemn  testimony  to 
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the  way  in  which  this  feeble  position  has  been 
defended.” 

In  truth,  no  deed  of  heroism  was  ever 
more  clearly  made  out :  the  simple  fact 
stands,  that  for  more  than  three  months 
the  garrison  defied  the  whole  armed  popu¬ 
lation  of  Oude. 

The  minor  episodes  of  the  war,  attend¬ 
ed  hy  whatever  fortune,  bear  equal  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  heroic  spirit  of  our  country¬ 
men.  In  a  hundred  isolated  stations,  the 
tale  of  heroism  is  repeated  with  various 
success.  Wherever  a  liandful  of  English¬ 
men  were  gathered  together  under  some 
leader  not  altogether  eflfete  or  imbecile,  it 
defied  almost  any  adverse  conjuncture  of 
numbers,  position,  or  season.  Of  numbers, 
indeed,  there  was  no  account,  for  the 
prayer  of  King  Henry  at  Agincourt , 
seemed  to  have  been  granted  to  our  coun-  • 
trymen  in  this  time  of  mortal  peril,  and  a 
sense  of  reckoning  was  taken  from  them. 
At  Benares,  at  Agra,  at  Peshawur,  at 
Saugor,  at  Neemuch — at  every  point,  in 
fact,  w'here  a  dozen  Englishmen  had  time 
to  prepare  for  defense,  there  England  w'as 
present  to  assert  her  supremacy  over  the 
wretched  traitors  who  dared  to  dispute 
her  dominion.  Even  at  Cawnpore,  the 
scene  of  our  greatest  disaster,  nothing 
was  left  undone  by  the  hapless  garrison 
which  could  serve  men  in  a  strait  so  fear¬ 
ful.  For  what  could  a  hundred  men  do 
behind  a  brick  w'all,  without  shelter  from 
the  Indian  sun,  against  some  forty  times 
their  number  of  fanatics  raguig  for  blood  ? 
In  all  the  bitterness  of  that  bloody 
trage<1y  there  is  no  shame  for  Englishmen, 
but  only  honor — such  honor  as  is  due  to 
the  unfortunate  brave. 

Of  the  heroes  who  have  made  the  last 
chapter  of  Indian  history  an  epic,  there 
are  some  who,  standing  out  conspicuously 
among  their  fellows,  like  the  champions  of 
the  Iliad,  have  |)erformed  sudi  j)art8  as 
single  them  out  for  particular  honor  by 
their  country.  Of  these,  alas !  the  great¬ 
est  are  alreaily  beyond  human  recompense. 
Martyrs  to  duty,  they  have  sealed  their 
work  of  faith  by  their  life-blood.  Henry 
Lawrence,  Havelock,  Nicholson,  and  Neill 
— are  in  their  graves.  This  is  the  heaviest 
trial  which  England  has  to  endure — the 
grievous  cost  at  which  India  has  been  ]u*e- 
served.  Yet  the  memory  of  their  heroism 
survives  as  a  lasting  heritage  for  their 
country.  Not  in  vain  have  they  lived 
whose  deaths  are  mourned  in  every  Eng- 
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lish  household  —  through  all  the  lands 
which  own  fealty  to  England  —  as  a 
domestic  even  more  than  a  national 
calamity. 

On  the  proud  roll  of  Indian  hero-mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  first  place  belongs  of  right  to  the 
name  of  Henry  Lawrence.  Tlie  full  worth 
of  his  career  is  perhajis  not  so  well  known 
in  England  as  it  should  be ;  but  in  India, 
by  common  consent,  Henry  LawTence  had 
been  the  foremost  man  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  since  Lord  Dalhousie’s  happy  choice 
made  him  ruler  of  the  Punjaub.  Sir 
Henry  Law^rence  is  indeed  the  glory  of 
our  late  Indian  history,  as  Clive  is  of  the 
earlier — ^the  diflTerence  between  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  tw'o  men  illustrating  the 
change  which  a  hundred  years  have  made 
in  the  spirit  of  Indian  statesmanship.  The 
rude  rough  age  of  battle  and  conquest 
I  found  its  apt  representative  in  the  daring 
and  reckless  genius  of  the  older  hero ; 
while  in  the  later  is  typified  all  that  purer 
and  kindlier  spirit  in  which  we  interpret 
our  present  duties  towards  the  subject 
people  of  India.  And  it  is  the  highest 
merit  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  that  he  was 
the  first  to  comprehend  and  to  carry  out 
that  milder  and  more  genial  policy  in  our 
conquered  provinces,  which  is  henceforth 
the  basis  of  all  solid  government  in  India. 
For  such  a  duty  never  was  man  more 
happily  fitted.  To  deep  wisdom  and  rare 
sagacity,  he  united  that  sweetness  of  na¬ 
ture  which  is  the  invariable  attribute  of 
the  true  hero.  A  man  never  breathed  of 
a  purer  soul  and  loftier  purpose.  Earnest, 
simple,  and  tender,  withal  manly  and  sell- 
contained,  his  tine  nature  was  admirably 
calculated  to  win  love  and  trust,  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  every  generous  and 
noble  heart,  and  to  overcome  even  those 
w'ild  spirits  intrusted  to  his  dominion. 

Called,  almost  by  acclamation,  to  the 
administration  of  the  Punjaub  when  yet 
a  simple  Captain  of  Artillery,  notably  did 
Henry  Lawrence  justify  an  apfiointment 
so  irregular,  according  to  all  official  pre¬ 
cedent.  And  in  estimating  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  results  of  that  adnunistration,  let 
us  remember  what  kind  of  people  it  was 
over  whom  he  was  set  as  absolute  gov¬ 
ernor.  A  more  arduous  governorship 
W'as  never  undertaken.  The  country 
which,  in  1847,  had  become  ours  by  un¬ 
questioned  right  of  conquest,  presented 
certain  difficulties  so  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
govemment,  that  the  timid  mind  of  Lord 
Uardinge  might  well  have  been  scared  at 
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the  prospect  of  annexation.  The  home  !  This  sort  of  constitntion,  well  8uite<l  to 
of  the  most  turbulent  and  warlike  race  of  dangers  from  without,  was  little  calculat- 
India,  the  Punjaub  had  from  time  imme-  i  ed  to  endure  the  perils  of  internal  discord; 
morial  been  the  battle-ground  of  Aftghan  |  and  accordingly  it  was  not  long  before 
and  Hindoo.  It  was  the  cockpit  of  Hin-  j  the  genius  of  Rnnjeet  Singh  rose  para- 
dostan,  in  a  greater  sense  than  I^elgiuin  mount  in  the  Khalsa.  One  by  one  the 
is  of  Europe.  Either  by  foreign  invasion  j  Sirdars  fell  under  the  dominion  of  this 
or  internal  dissension,  war  and  rapine  had  i  remarkable  man,  until  he  was  left  absolute 
been,  since  Alexander,  the  nonnal  condi-  i  master  of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  acknow- 
tion  of  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers.  !  ledged  secular  and  religious  head  of  the 
Over  it  host  on  host  of  desolating  armies  '  Seikh  confederacy. 

had  swept  in  their  course  eastward  and  The  territory  possessed  by  Rnnjeet 
southward.  Tartar  and  Turk  had  made  i  Singh,  which  after  the  events  of  1847  fell 
it  their  highway  for  centuries.  Conquered  to  the  Indian  government,  extended  six 
again  and  again  by  successive  hordes  of  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  at 
invaders,  it  became  at  length  an  appanage  '  lAst  nine  hundred  from  north  to  south, 
of  the  Mogul  emp'"!’  Then  disputed  The  population  within  its  boundaries  con- 
fiercely,  during  anotB«fr  era  of  its  troub-  sisted  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Hin- 
lous  history,  between  the  monarchs  of  doos,  Mussulmans,  and  Seikhs  proper. 
Delhi  and  Cabul,  it  subsided  into  an  These  latter  formed  but  a  minority  of  the 
Aflghnn  province  under  r^hmed  8hah,  the  people,  including  only  the  army  and  the 
great  Dooranee,  In  all  this  time  a  power  j  chiefs,  with  their  immediate  folloAvers. 
was  slowly  rising  in  the  country,  destined  i  The  great  mass  of  the  Punjaub  j)easantry 
ere  long  to  put  down  both  Hindoo  and  ^  is  still  divideil  into  almost  equal  propor- 
Moslem.  In  the  fifteenth  century  had  i  tions  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  and 
been  bom  a  new  religion  out  of  Hindoo-  has  been  little  affected  by  the  religion  of 
ism.  Nanuk,  its  pro]»het  and  founder,  who  *  their  military  rulers.  The  character,  ha- 
holds  the  same  place  iii  the  older  faith  :  bits,  and  pursuits  of  the  Punjabees  gene- 
that  Wahab  does  to  Mohammedanism,  i  rally  presented  difficulties  the  most  tbr- 
came  to  teach  that  all  men  were  equal  in  !  midable  to  a  foreign  conqueror,  especially 
the  sight  of  God — that  distinctions  of  caste  j  to  conquerors  so  exceptional  among  Asia- 
were  not  a  principle  of  faith — that  differ-  j  tics  as  the  British.  Tbe  Seikhs,  by  them- 
ences  of  religion  did  not  debar  men  from  |  selves,  formed  a  large,  fierce,  and  turbu- 
a  common  charity.  A  singular  tolerance  j  lent  body — every  man  bom  to  horse  and 
and  love  of  peace  marked  the  teaching  of  i  spear,  and  trained  to  arms  from  his  cradle, 
the  new  prophet,  but  little  in  accordance  j  They  Avere  the  first  entire  and  united  sect 
with  the  character  of  the  times,  and,  as  it  !  of  religionists  in  India  which  had  ever 
afterwards  proved,  with  the  spirit  of  his  !  come  under  British  sway,  and  the  first 
race.  Under  persecution,  these  Quakers  '  w'ho  ever  fought  with  us  on  any  thing 
of  Hindooism  were  not  long  in  unfolding  !  like  equal  terms.  They  might  reasonably 
their  tnie  genius.  Under  their  tenth  be  exjjected  to  offer  th©  most  energetic 
high-priest,  the  Gooroo  Govind,  the  Seikhs  resistance  to  our  occupation.  The  amiy 
were  formed  into  a  military  confedracy,  and  of  Ruiijeet  Singh,  numerous,  devoted,  and 
carried  on  an  incessant  desultory  warfare  well-appointed,  was  rather  a  national  niili- 
with  the  Mohammedan  KmjAcrors.  Every  |  tia  than  the  mercenary  force  which  we 
follower  of  the  sect  was  bound  to  dedicate  I  usually  had  to  encounter  in  India.  Its 
himself  to  arms,  to  wear  a  beard,  and  to  |  defeat  and  disnersion  let  loose  over  the 
carry  steel  always  about  his  person.  The  country  a  horae  of  traitied  and  warlike 
Khalsa,  or  “  The  State,”  as  the  new  con-  ^  savages,  animated  t)y  every  passion  which 
federacy  termed  itself,  taking  advantage  |  could  drive  hereditary  plunderers  to  dc- 
of  the  dissensions  between  Moslem  and  '  spair,  and  little  likely  to  accept  the  logical 
Hindoo,  gradually  acquired  entire  posses-  I  conseqtienoes  of  defeat.  To  them,  defeat 
sion  of  the  country  h^tween  the  Sutleje  i  meant  not  only  the  loss  of  bread,  but  the 
and  the  Indus.  Its  form  of  government  disgrace  of  their  religion.  It  was  the 
at  this  early  period  was  a  federation  of  Imast  of  the  Khalsa  never  to  be  beaten, 
chieftains,  each  independent  of  others,  ;  The  ordinary  salutation  of  its  warriors 
who  met  together  at  intervals  to  provide  |  was,  Wa  Gooroo-je*  ka  Khalsa  I*  They 

for  the  common  safety,  and  ftirnished  each  j _  ^  -  _ 

his  armed  contingent  for  the  public  service,  i  *  Victory  to  the  State  of  Oooroo. 
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believed  theinRelvcB  destined  to  conquer 
the  whole  of  India,  and  with  one  foot  al¬ 
ready  in  Hindostan — almost  w’ithin  ai^ht 
of  the  treasures  of  Delhi — they  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  armies  of  the  British — 
aided,  to  their  greater  mortihcation,  by 
the  Hindoo  Sepoys,  the  peculiar  objects 
of  their  cfMitempt  aud  hatred.  The  des- 
j)erate  aature  of  the  battles  on  the  Sutleje 
in  1845-6 — the  most  obstinate  ever  fought 
by  natives  in  India — and  the  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  repeated  under  Shore  Singh,  in 
the  years  following,  serve  to  show  in  wliat 
unkindly  temper  the  Seikhs  finally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  British  dominion.  I 

In  proportion  to  the  difliculty  of  tlfc 
work  must  be  our  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
dealt  with  this  rugged  people,  and  like 
another  Odysseus, 

“ - Through  soft  dcCTces, 

Subdued  them  to  the  peaccftil  and  me  good.” 

The  only  other  parallel  inst.ance  of  admin¬ 
istrative  genius  is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Na¬ 
pier  in  Scinde.  The  career  of  either  hero 
IS  a  striking  example  of  what  may  bo  done 
by  the  mere  force  of  individual  character 
in  the  government  of  a  barbarous  people. 
Of  the  two,  perhaps  Lawrence  M’as  the 
more  successful  ruler,  by  virtue  of  his 
gentler  and  more  self  sustained  tempera¬ 
ment.  Certainly,  among  the  marvels 
achieved  by  Englishmen  in  India,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Punjaub.  The  genius  of  our  country  for 
dominion  was  never  more  strikingly  de¬ 
monstrated.  The  history  of  the  Punjaub 
proves  by  how  ju.st  a  title  we  hold  the 
I»laoe  of  the  ancient  Komans  as  the  true 
Domhii  rerum.  T’he  wisdom  and  benefi¬ 
cence  of  our  rule  were  never  more  clearly 
vindicated  than  by  the  present  condition 
and  conduct  of  the  Seikhs.  All  this  is 
due  to  Henry  Lawrence.  It  was  his  ge¬ 
nius  which  conceived  and  carried  through 
that  system  to  which  we  ow’e  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  India.  The  work  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  in  the  Punjaub  was  nothing  short 
of  an  absolute  re-construction  of  the  state. 
In  five  short  years  he  had  done  it.  Ho 
had  brought  order  out  of  chaos — law  out 
of  anarchy — -peace  out  of  war.  He  had 
broken  U|>  the  feudal  system,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  d^ect  relation  between  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  people.  He  had  dissolved 
the  power  of  the  great  Sirdars.  He  had 
disbanded  a  vast  Praetorian  army,  and 
disarmed  a  whole  population.  He  had 


made  T^hore  as  sale  to  the  EngUsliman  ns 
CalcutUu  And  all  this  he  had  done  with¬ 
out  any  recourse  to  violence?,  ami  with 
scarcely  a  murmur  on  the  part  of  Uie  cou- 
quored  ])eople.  Even  the  chiefs,  who  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  iUmost  sovereign 
])ower,  aoce'ded  quietly,  almost  w'Ubout 
exception,  the  new  condition  of  things. 
As  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  had 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
change  which,  for  the  first  time,  gave 
them  security  for  life  and  property,  .and 
all  that  immense  practicjvl  goo<l  which, 
let  the  critics  of  our  Indian  dominion  say 
what  they  will,  invariably  attends  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  British  constable  in  any  p:irt 
of  the  world.  /o 

The  effect  of  tw  Henry  Lawrence’s 
policy,  (in  which  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  his  colleagues,  his  equally  famous  bro¬ 
ther,  and  Mr.  MSi|st*l,)  has  been  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  social  state  of  the  Pun¬ 
jaub.  The  old  soldiers  of  Kuujeet  Singh 
have  either  taken  service  with  us,  or  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  body  of  the  peaceful 
population.  The  m.ajority  of  them  have 
returned  to  agriculture.  “  The  stanch 
foot-soldier,”  says  the  Second  Punjaub 
Iie|K)rt,  “  has  become  the  steady  culti¬ 
vator,  and  the  brave  officer  is  now  the 
sturdy  village  elder.  The  great  chiefs,  if' 
deprived  of  the  principal  ^lorlion  of  their 
I  authority,  have  been  confirmed  in  all  their 
just  (mssessions,  and  their  younger  scions 
display  a  great  ambition  for  civil  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  British  Government,  for 
which,  by  an  excellent  educational  system, 
they  are  being  rapidly  qualified.”  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  tlie  most  im¬ 
portant,  perhaps,  of  all  the  questions  be¬ 
tween  sovereign  and  people  in  India,  the 
measures  adopted  by  Sir  Henry^  Law’rence 
are  a  model  for  all  future  Indian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  admirably  illustrate  his  rare 
sagacity  and  judgment.  The  transfer  of 
the  lands  usur|)ud  by  the  great  Sirdars 
was  so  made  as  scarcely  to  draw  a  com¬ 
plaint  even  from  the  dispossessed  holders. 
The  resumption  of  estates  w  as  made  to 
bear  as  lightly  as  pos.sible  on  the  existing 
proprietors.  Every  respect  was  paid  to 
old-established  rights  and  local  customs. 
The  private  Jagheerdars — an  exceptional 
class  who  hold  by  special  tenure  for  etni-. 
nent  military  service — were  left  in  full 
{KMsession ;  and  fresh  gr.ants  liberally  m.ade 
to  those  who  had  done  similar  service  for 
us.  Life  pensions  were  granted  to  others 
w'hom  the  rigorous  justice  of  the  British 
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oollortorn  could  not  recoc^ize,  and  every  ' 
posnilde  nK'nns  adopted  to  render  the  j 
ehanfifo  of  government  an  little  harsh  t^ 
the  upi>er  classes  as  was  consistent  with  ■ 
the  interests  of  the  general  community,  i 
'ITie  land-tax  was  reduced  by  one  fourtli, 
yet  the  total  revenue,  even  in  the  8t‘Cond  i 
year  of  the  annexation,  had  reached  the  ; 
full  amount  ever  realized  by  Hunjeet  ^ 
Singh.  I 

“  In  sliort,”  (to  quote  once  more  from  the  j 
Second  Punjauh  llejwrt,)  “while  the  remnants  ' 
of  the  aristocracy  are  passing  from  the  scene,  j 
not  with  precipitate  nun,  but  in  a  gradual  and 
mitigated  decline,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  i 
yeoman,  the  strong-handed  peasant,  the  thrifty  | 
trader,  the  enterprising  capitalist,  arc  rising  up  < 
in  robust  prosperity  to  bo  the  durable  and  reli-  i 
able  bulwark  of  the  power  which  protects  and  i 
befriends  them.  Among  all  classes  (the  reign  ; 
of  anarchy  and  arbitrary  exaction  being  over)  ' 
there  is  a  greater  regard  for  vested  rights,  for 
ancestral  property,  for  established  principle.  ! 
I’here  is  also  an  improved  social  morality;  many  : 
barbarous  customs  are  being  moderated,  and  ! 
the  position  of  the  female  sex  is  being  secured  < 
and  rcspecte«l.  Among  all  classes  tliere  is  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  an  admiration  for  | 
pi-actical  science.” 

As  to  material  rcsnlts,  giving  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  our  rule,  it 
is  sufficient  to  quote  the  nnmerous  useful 
)>uhlic  works  which  were  begun  and  car¬ 
ried  through  under  the  Lawrence  a«lmin- 
ist  Tilt  ion.* 

W e  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  n])on  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Punjauh  under  j 
Sir  Henry  LawM’ence,  not  only  as  exhibit- : 


•  The  great  Baree  Dooal  canal,  connecting  the 
Raveo  with  the  Sulleje,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  { 
important  works  ever  undertaken,  and  for  grandeur  i 
and  solidity  may  vie  with  any  similar  undertaking  in  { 
Kurope.  Extending  over  four  hundred  and  seventy  j 
miles  of  country,  in  the  dryeat  seasons  it  affords  tlie 
means  of  navigation  and  irrigation  to  all  the  valuable  ' 
territory  which  it  waters,  and  which  is  mainly  de-  * 
pendent  on  it  for  its  means  of  wealth  and  industry.  | 
Such  a  work  alone  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  { 
charge  so  often  made  against  tlie  British  in  Indi^  of  j 
neglecting  tlie  development  of  tlie  country.  Besides 
this  and  other  sinallfr  works  of  irrigation,  wliieh  ; 
have  changed  the  whole  feature  of  the  country,  ! 
making  what  were  sandy  deserts  fruitful  com-fleld^  ' 
there  was  presented  to  Government  by  the  Puujaub  ! 
Board,  in  1853,  the  following  remarkable  summary  ! 
of  its  labors  In  rood-making:  *'One  thoosand  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  miles  of  road  have  been  I 
cleared  and  constructed;  eight  hundred  and  fifty-  I 
three  miles  are  under  eonstruction ;  two  tbousai^  ! 
four  hundred  and  eighty  seven  miles  have  been 
traced;  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles  surveyed — all  exclusive  of  minor  cross 
and  branch-roads.”  I 


ing  in  the  most  signal  manner  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  genius,  hut  fot  it.s  important 
hearing  niion  the  present  and  future  con¬ 
dition  of  India.  For  it  i.s  not  too  much  to 
s.iy  that  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
Henry  Lawrence  in  the  Panjnnb  rested 
the  whole  fabric  of  onr  empire  during  the 
late  mutiny.  Thronghout  the  late  disa.s- 
ters  the  Punjauh  has  l)een  our  .ark  of  safe¬ 
ly  and  our  nillying-point.  Its  population, 
tamed  and  tutored  by  its  late  chief,  are 
at  present  onr  most  iiiithfiil  and  devoted 
allies.  Without  the  Punjauh  and  the 
Seikhs,  where  would  now  have  been  Bri¬ 
tish  India  ?  Who  shall  say  how  yet  more 
terrible  would  have  been  the  loss  .and  the 
suffering  to  Engkand  had  the  l*unjaub  not 
been  quiet  and  the  Seikhs  loyal?  How 
many  Englishmen  would  have  returned  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Sepoy  mntiny  ?  To 
Henry  Lawrence,  therefore,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Punjauh  government — as  he  who 
first  turned  the  hearts  of  its  martial  races 
— who  in  himself  afforded  them  so  noble 
an  exemplar  of  the  just  and  good  Eng¬ 
lishman — is  due  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
his  country — of  all  who  value  the  national 
good  name,  and  recognize  the  high  mis¬ 
sion  which,  by  so  many  evident  signs  and 
tokens,  has  called  our  race  to  India. 

The  secret  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s 
success  in  the  Punjauh  lay  as  much  in  his 
jiersonal  character  as  in  his  rare  adminis¬ 
trative  genius.  The  ineffable,  indefinable 
influence  of  a  large  heart  and  honest  pnr- 
I>o.se  breathed  over  all  his  works.  His 
very  presence  was  a  charm  and  a  power. 
None  who  came  within  the  circle  of  that 
eager  and  lofty  enthusiasm  could  resist 
its  fascination.  With  Europeans  and  na¬ 
tives  alike  he  was  the  object  of  such  hom¬ 
age  as  is  rarely  paid  to  a  ruler  so  absolute, 
stern,  and  vigorous.  By  his  own  officers 
he  was  looked  up  to  with  a  love  and 
veneration  in  these  days  rarely  inspired 
by  high  officialism.  By  the  natives,  keen¬ 
ly  susceptible  as  are  all  Asiatics  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  |>ersonal  character,  he  was 
adored  as  few  Eurojieans  have  been  in 
India.  What  the  memory  of  Tod  is  in 
Rajastham,  what  Maepherson  was  to  the 
Khoonds,  Outrara  to  the  Bheels,  Napier 
to  the  Beloochees,  that  and  more  was 
Henry  Lawrence  to  the  fierce  and  haugh¬ 
ty  Seikhs.  How  deep  and  strong  is  this 
feeling — how  lasting  the  power  of  one 
good  earnest  man  over  the  hearts  of  the 
most  barbarous  r.ace — is  witnessed  by  the 
recent  history  of  the  Punjauh,  and  by  the 
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important  part  played  by  the  Seikhs  in 
the  recovery  of  tne  British  dominion. 
Who  in  the  days  of  Ferozeshuhur  and 
Sobraon  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
that  in  a  dozen  years  the  British  flag 
would  have  been  borne  by  Seikhs  into 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  ?  And  to  whom  is 
the  marvel  due  but  to  Sir  Henry  Law¬ 
rence  ? 

The  latter  days  of  the  hero’s  life  were 
worthy  of  his  Punjaub  career.  Perhaps  i 
none  of  our  officers  were  so  perilously  ! 
situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  mu¬ 
tiny.  Appointed  too  late  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Dude,  when  already  suffering 
from  a  mortal  complaint,  the  ^it  of  his  j 
past  devotion  to  the  public  service,  he 
nad  barely  assumed  tne  reins  of  power 
ere  the  revolt  had  burst  out.  The  mis¬ 
chief  had  already  been  done,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  arrest  the  progress  of  events. 
The  ta.sk  before  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
hopeless  from  the  beginning,  yet  he  did 
not  shrink  from  it.  The  time  had  gone 
by  for  reconciling  the  nobility  of  Oude  to 
our  sway.  The  summary  and  ill-judged 
policy  of  Lawrence’s  predecessor,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  lands  had  alienated  all 
the  great  talookdars,  and  inspired  general 
discontent  and  misgiving.  Sir  Henry  Law¬ 
rence  had  always  protested  against  the 
absolute  dispossession  of  the  great  land¬ 
holders,  whom  custom  and  long  tenure, 
if  not  right,  had  given  a  sort  of  title  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  to  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  contrary  to  the  Pnn- 
jaub  precedent,  rather  than  to  any  national 
feeling  on  the  score  of  the  annexation, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  present  rebellion 
in  Oude — from  the  beginning  something 
more  than  a  military  revolt.  And  in  es¬ 
timating  the  danger  of  Sir  Henry  Law¬ 
rence’s  position,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  alone,  of  all  the  British  officials, 
had  to  contend  with  a  disaffected  people 
as  well  as  a  mutinous  soldiery.  To  do 
this,  he  had  a  total  European  force  of 
nine  kimdred  men  f  Upon  his  success  or 
&ilure  there  hinged  the  vital  interests  of 
the  empire.  The  province  of  Oude  is  the 
heart  of  India.  Had  it  been  lost  to  us  as 
completely  as  was  Rohilcund  or  Delhi, 
there  would  have  been  no  safety  for  the 
Europeans  outside  the  walls  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam.  The  whole  rebel  horde  would  have  j 
poured  into  our  home  provinces,  over¬ 
powered  the  feeble  garrisons  on  the  way,  j 
and  annihilated  the  small  British  bands  ; 
under  Havelock  and  Neill.  That  such  i 


were  not  the  results  is  due  to  the  vigor 
and  foresight  with  which  Sir  Henry  Law¬ 
rence  met  the  revolt  at  its  birth,  au<l  to 
the  heroic  endurance  of  the  Lucknow  gar¬ 
rison,  of  which  he  was  the  head  and  soul. 
From  the  firet  overt  act  of  mutiny  on  the 
third  of  May,  1857,  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  there  was  nothing  left  undone  by 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  do,  to  stem  the 
tide  of  revolt  and  to  maintain  the  British 
authority.  And  never  did  the  genius  of 
the  soldier-statesman  rise  higher  than 
when  the  walls  of  the  Lucknow'  Besidency 
contained  all  that  w'as  left  of  the  British 
name  iu  Oude.  From  first  to  last,  we 
have  the  grateful  testimony  of  the  whole 
garrison  that  he  did  his  duty  in  a  manner 
equal  to  his  reputation.  To  his  foresight 
it  was  due  that  the  garrison  was  provided 
with  stores  and  ammuniton,  and  to  his 
military  skill,  that  the  defenses  were  con¬ 
centrated  within  the  Residency  itself^  to 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  minor  posts. 
He  has  been  blamed,  indeed,  for  the  dis¬ 
aster  at  Chinhutt,  but  most  unjustly  and 
ungenerously.  On  every  account  it  was 
desirable  that  the  British  should  not  re¬ 
tire  into  their  defenses  until  the  very  last 
moment,  and  so  long  as  the  slightest  pros¬ 
pect  remained  of  holding  their  ground  in ' 
the  field.  Nor  could  the  base  treachery  of 
the  native  artillerymen — which  w’as  the 
cause  of  our  ill-success  on  that  fatal  day — 
have  been  Ibresceu  at  that  early  stage  of 
the  mutiny.  Of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s 
own  behavior  when,  after  suj)erhuraan 
deeds  of  heroism,  that  small  handful  of 
British  was  forced  to  retire  before  an 
army  of  nearly  twenty  times  its  strength, 
w'e  have  this  affecting  ti^timony  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Rees : 

“  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  seen  in  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  the  field,  riding  from  one  part 
of  it  to  anotlier,  amidst  a  terrific  fire  of  grape, 
round-shot,  and  musketry,  which  made  us  lose 
men  at  every  step.  When  near  the  Kokrail 
bridge,  he  wrung  his  hands  in  the  greatest  agony 
of  mind,  and,  forgetful  of  himself,  thought  only 
of  his  poor  soldiers.  ‘  My  (Jod  1  my  God !’  he 
was  hei^  to  saj-.  *  and  I  brought  them  to  this.’  ” 

Of  his  conduct  during  the  siege  every 
witness,  even  Mr.  Gubbins,  speaks  W'ith 
fervent  and  grateful  admiration.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  animat¬ 
ing  spirit,  the  good  genius,  of  the  garri¬ 
son.  Ever  watchful,  prompt,  and  inde¬ 
fatigable,  he  never  spared  himself  aught 
of  the  common  duty  and  the  common 
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danger.  Every  man  fought  knowing 
that  the  eve  of  his  chief  was  upon  him. 
His  cheer^iil  devotion  infected  even  the 
meanest  soldier  of  that  small  band.  A 
characteristic  trait  of  tenderness  (mis¬ 
placed  perhaps  on  such  an  occasion)  is  re¬ 
corded  of  him  during  the  siege.  He 
would  not  fire  upon  the  mosques  and 
alaces.  “^)are  the  holy  places,”  was 
is  order.  To  the  last,  his  great  heart 
was  full  of  noble  and  generous  thoughts. 
Dying  the  death  of  a  soldier,  he  left  a 
place  hardly  to  be  supplied  —  a  name 
which  is  henceforth  an  immemorial  trea¬ 
sure  to  his  country. 

One  legacy,  by  his  will,  ho  has  left  to 
England,  which  it  should  be  ours  to  cher¬ 
ish  and  preserve  in  the  munificent  spirit 
of  the  hero.  Duiing  life,  the  peculiar 


objects  of  his  noble  generosity  were  the 
children  of  the  Biitish  soldiers  ;  with  his 
last  w'ords  he  has  bequeathed  these  to 
the  care  of  his  country.  During  a  career 
so  busy  and  troublous,  they  had  never 
ceased  to  occupy  his  great  and  unselfish 
heart.  To  the  foundation  and  endow¬ 
ment  of  schools  for  soldiers’  children  in 
the  hills,  he  had,  for  many  years,  given  up 
annually  £1000  from  his  owm  income — an 
income  derived  solely  from  official  ap¬ 
pointments.  And  Kussowlie  and  Mount 
Aboo  will  stand — the  noblest  monuments 
to  the  hero’s  memory.  The  country 
which  he  has  served  so  w  j1i  has  done 
little  in  recognition  of  his  worth  and  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  the  English  army  in  India  will 
will  long  bless  the  name  of  Henry  Law¬ 
rence. 
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Toe  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  not  only 
the  highest  examples  of  the  English  dno- 
ma,  but  they  may  almost  be  said  to  con¬ 
stitute,  in  themselves  alone,  the  begin¬ 
ning,  fulfillment,  and  end  of  an  art.  There 
was  nothing  like  them  before  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  has  been  like  them  since,  has  owed 
its  resemblance  to  imitation,  not  to  relat¬ 
ed  vitality.  With  the  exceptions  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Massinger,  Shakspcare’s  co¬ 
temporaries  and  early  successors  did  not 

•  Essay*  on  ths  Drama.  By  WiLLiAN  Bodhau 
Donsi.  London:  1858.  8vo. 

FkUip  van  Artevsids;  a  Dramatie  Romance  «a 
Two  Paris.  By  Hixht  Tatlob.  Sixth  Edition. 
London.  1853.  8Ta 

Edwin  the  Fair,  an  Historical  Drama ;  and  Isaac 
Comnenas,  a  Play.  By  Hbnkt  Tatlor.  London. 

Tlte  Saint's  Tragedy ;  or,  the  True  Story  of  EUzor  j 
beth  of  Hungary,  Landgravine  of  Thuringia,  Saint  of 
the  Romish  Calendar.  By  Chablbs  EilKOSLET,  Jr. 

Said:  a  Drama.  In  Three  Parts.  Montreal: 
1887. 

VMenna:  a  Tragedy.  London:  1851.  8to. 

Merope.  By  Matthew  Aavouk  London;  185b. 
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produce  dramas  that  have  ,any  serious 
claim  to  bo  considered  as  works  of  art. 
Fletcher,  the  next  greatest  in  reputation 
after  Ben  Jonson,  wrote  plays  full  of  fine 
passages  of  poetry,  and  of  startling  dra¬ 
matic  effects,  but  a  predominating  unity 
of  idea,  which  is  the  first  essential  of 
every  work  of  art,  is  no  more  to  be  found 
in  bis  w'orks,  than  in  those  of  our  modem 
spasmodists,  whom,  indeed,  he  in  some 
respects  remarkably  resembles.  Ben  Jon¬ 
son  and  Massinger,  however,  resembled 
Shakspeare  far  less  than  Fletcher  did. 
Fletcher  imitated  his  style  at  least ;  but 
Jonson  and  Massinger  were  independent 
dramatists  of  a  wholly  different  school — 
of  a  school  to  which  our  best  recent  dra¬ 
matists  have  belonged.  This  school  of 
dr.amatists  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  place 
betw’een  the  ancient  and  the  Shakspearian 
drama,  and  we  fear  it  must  be  described 
as  differing  from  both  by  defect.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  Greek 
and  the  Shakspearian  drama  are  two  op¬ 
posite  poles,  between  which  there  is  no 
satisfactory  artistic  medium.  These  two 
arts  are  so  difiereut  from  each  other,  that 
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they  appeal  to  two  entirely  different 
states  of  miiid^  which  can  scarcely  exist 
or  be  exercised  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Tlie  Greek  drama,  including  all  its  suc¬ 
cessful  modern  imitations,  requires  of  its 
auditor  or  reader  a  relined  perception, 
and  a  condition  of  passive  i*eoeptivity.  It 
is  so  simple,  that  it  demands  no  exertion 
of  the  reflective  faculty  lor  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  so  perfect, 
that  it  asks  for  the  utmost  calmness  and 
relinenient  of  judgment  and  feeling.  It 
is  exactly  like  a  pure  and  noble  style  of 
melody  ui  music,  which  the  hearer  re¬ 
ceives  either  easily  and  passively,  or  not 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sbakspear- 
ian  drama,  as  it  is  found  in  8hak.s|)eure, 
and  in  him  only,  is  an  infinitely  ehiborate 
harmony,  calling  upon  the  hearer  for  the  I 
active  cooperation  of  his  reflective  pow- 1 
ers,  in  the  absence  of  M’hich  it  is  no  more  j 
than  a  musical  chaos.  Between  the  jmre  j 
Greek  drama,  M'ith  its  few  and  simple  > 
characters,  its  ])lain  sequence  of  action,  | 
and  its  ostentatiously  expounded  moral!- 1 
ty,  and  the  drama  of  Shakspeare,  with  its 
little  world  of  people,  its  complicated 
unity,  and  its  development  of  etliical  re¬ 
sults,  too  delicate  and  subtle  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  more  briefly  than  by  the  entire 
work,  there  are  innumerable  shades  of 
diftereuce  arising  from  the  mixture  of  the 
two  systems — ^namely,  that  of  mdody  or 
rhythuut^  which  is  a  simple  and  propor¬ 
tioned  auccesaioiiy  and  that  of  harmony, 
which  is  a  simultaneous  working  of  seve¬ 
ral  such  simple  successions,  the  parts  of 
which  require,  by  a  lively  exercise  of  at¬ 
tention  and  reflection,  to  be  contemplated 
in  relation  to  each  other  in  order  that 
their  poetic  value  may  be  perceived.  It 
is  of  tne  essence  of  the  Shakspearian  art, 
as  it  exists  in  Shakspeare,  to  be  practical¬ 
ly  unlimited.  Like  nature,  the  world  of 
Shaks^>eare  seems  simple  to  the  simple, 
and  profomrd  to  the  profound.  It  is  only 
the  Coleridges  and  Goethes  who  know 
enough  of  him  to  know'  how  little  they 
understand  him.  Every  reader  finds  as 
much  as  he  himself  knows,  in  the  works 
of  Shakspeare,  and  the  sense  which  every 
intelligent  reader  must  have  of  the  world 
of  unknown  meaning  which  stretches  on 
every  sid^  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
Shakspearian  art ;  it  is  the  vanishing  ho¬ 
rizon,  without  which  no  landscape  is  per¬ 
fect.  Though  this  charm  is  w'idely  felt, 
it  is  rarely  that  people  can  be  brought  to 
consider  the  quality  of  a  depth  beyond  i 


the  reach  of  a  commonly  good  under¬ 
standing,  us  being  other  than  an  artistic 
fault.  The  fact  however  is,  that  that  ob- 
scunty  alone  is  faulty,  which  arises  from 
defective  expression.  In  Shakspeare  lan- 
^ua^e  attains  the  highest  conceivable  per- 
tectiou  of  expression ;  the  obscurity  which 
covers  portions  of  his  work  arising  fi'om 
the  reader’s  own  remoteness  from  the 
w'riter’s  thought,  and  therefore  being  no 
more  a  fault  of  that  writer,  than  the  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  stars  in  the  galaxy,  or  of 
the  separate  trees  and  leaves  in  the  forest 
on  a  mouutiiin-side  twenty  miles  off,  is  the 
fault  of  nature.  There  are  the  objects,  to 
be  seen  by  whomsoever  has  eyes  strong 
enough ;  meantime  there  are  thousands 
of  stars  and  trees  sufficiently  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  to  be  well  seen  by  the  least  tele¬ 
scopic  vision,  while  those  whicli  are  be¬ 
yond  such  vision  combine  into  ma.sses  of 
light  and  color,  which  are  not  the  less 
grateful  to  the  eye,  because  we  know  that 
they  are  made  up  of  infinite  but  separate¬ 
ly  invisible  touches  of  creative  skill.  To 
this  quality  of  practical  infinitude  in  Shak¬ 
speare  no  critic  has  done  full  justice.  The 
best  of  all  his  critics — not  excepting  (ioe- 
the  and  Coleridge  —  Ulrici,  htis  allotted 
too  little  space  to  each  play  to  allow  of 
an  effective  indication  of  the  marvelous 
way  in  which  the  thetne,  which  this  critic 
has  always  caught  with  admirable  acute¬ 
ness,  is  echoed  from  character  to  charac¬ 
ter,  from  event  to  event,  and  from  word 
to  work. 

“  Oh !  hark,  oh !  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 

Oh  !  sweet,  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing !” 

In  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest 
composers  alone,  is  there  any  resembhmee 
to  this  qimlity  of  Shakspeare's  art.  In  a 
long  composition  of  Beethoven,  you  may 
hear  the  theme  re]>cated  in  a  ver}’  similar 
manner,  ami  under  a  thousand  variations 
and  disguises,  each  of  which  is  .an  addi¬ 
tional  illustration,  as  well  as  a  repetition. 
In  order  tltat  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  never  made  a  critical  study  of  Shak- 
speare’s  method  may  understand  it,  and 
so  appreciate  the  contrast  w'hich  w'e  pro¬ 
pose  to  draw  between  it  and  modern  dra¬ 
matic  art,  we  take  Love' a  Labor  Loat,  as 
being  {)erhaps,  of  all  Shakspeare’s  plays, 
that  one  in  which  the  moral  theme  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  clearest  way.  The  follow¬ 
ing  IS  Ulrici’s  criticism  on  this  work : 
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“  The  leading  idea  of  the  fMcce  is  the  signifi- 1 
cant  contrast  of  the  fresh,  youtiiful,  and  erer- 
htoouing  realiW  of  life,  and  a  dry,  Utcless,  and 
recluse  study  of  science.  Either  member  of  the 
contrariety,  nakedly  opposed  to  tlie  other,  and 

S laced  in  hostile  opposition  to,  and  wholly  unin-  i 
ueneed  by  it,  becomes  untnie,  preposterous, 
and  absurd.  The  science  which  abstracts  it- 1 
self  from  reality,  and  retires  in  lonely  contem¬ 
plation,  must  either  quickly  entomb  itself  in  . 
the  barren  sands  of  a  tasteless  and  peilantic  eru¬ 
dition,  or  else,  overcome  by  the  gay  seductions 
of  life,  give  itself  up  to  excessive  pleasure  and 
learned  trifling,  and  earn  for  itself  the  merited 
reproach  of  affectation  or  pretension.  One  of 
these  results  is  embodied  in  the  curate.  Sir  Na-  ' 
thoniel,  and  the  village  schoolmaster,  Holofemes  j 
— those  truthful  representatives  of  the  retailers 
of  learned  trifles — and  in  the  pompous  and  Imm- 
bastic  Spanish  knight,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado, 
the  Quixote  of  a  high-sounding  phraseology.  I 
The  other  is  indicated  by  the  king  and  his  com- 1 
panions.  From  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  I 
they  blindly  hope  to  gain  by  abstract  study, 
they  soon  fall  into  the  veriest  silliness  and  fool¬ 
eries  of  love-making;  in  spite  of  their  oaths, 
nature  ami  truth  make  themselves  quickly  felt, 
and  gain  an  easy  victory.  But  tlus  victory 
over  false  wisdom  is  fundamentally  nothing 
more  than  the  defeat  of  folly  by  folh'.  For,  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  and  reality,  taken  by  I 
themselves,  are  but  fugitive  and  illu.sory  images 
when  apart  from  the  solidity  of  the  cognizant , 
mind  ;  separated  from  thi.s,  the  gayety  of  love  is 
checked  and  damped  ;  talents,  shrewdness,  and 
acquirements,  become  a  mere  vain  and  superfi¬ 
cial  wit;  and  love  itself,  when  unassociated 
with  tlie  solidity,  earnestness,  and  moderation, 
which  occa.sional  solitude  and  contemplative 
reflection  alone  can  bestow  upon  the  mind, 
sinks  into  a  tawdry  show  of  tinsel  and  span¬ 
gle  ;  and  to  such  meditation  the  prince  and  his 
courtiers  are  for  a  while  consigned  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  adoration.  W  e  have  here  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  tine  and  correct  judgment  of  a  no¬ 
ble  woman,  which  is  as  complete  as  that  of  her 
social  wit  and  clever  management  The  speech 
of  the  princess,  in  which  she  condemns  the 
prince  to  twelve  months  of  seclusion  and  self- 
denial,  and  the  words  of  Rosaline,  which  indig¬ 
nantly  expose  the  thorough  wortlile.ssness  of 
wit  and  talents  when  exclusively  directed  to 
festive  and  social  amusement,  convey,  as  it 
were,  the  moral  of  the  faUe.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
Ulrici  nor  either  of  the  other  two  or  thi*ee 
critics,  who  have  shown  themselves  able 
to  comprehend  the  method  of  Shakspeare, 
and  have  stateil,  more  or  less  clearly,  the 
central  thought  of  particular  plays,  have 
given  to  the  world  that  minutely  detailed 
criticism  which  could  alone  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  An  adequate  criticism  of  the 
least  elaborate  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas 
would  constitute  a  goodly  volume,  but  it 


would  l>e  one  which  would  teach  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  to  undei'stand  IShakspeare 
better  than  twenty  volumes  of  mere 
general  criticism,  liowever  judicious.  In 
this  place  we  can,  of  course,  undertake  to 
do  no  more  than  give  a  few  gliinp«<>s  of 
that  method  which  is  Shakspeare’s  |>ecu- 
liarity,  a.s  distinguished  from  other,  and 
especially  modeni  dramatists,  and  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  which  some  of  the 
most  rcinarkahle  defects  of  modern 
dramatists,  who  have  almost  all,  more  or 
less,  imitated  Shakspeare  without  under¬ 
standing  him,  could  not  be  appreciated. 
The  following  remarks  will  be  more  easily 
comprehended  if  the  reader  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  read  them  with  his  Shakspeare 
before  him. 

In  Love’s  Labor  Lost  the  satire  on  the 
oonftision  of  words  with  things — of  false 
science  with  reality — which,  next  to  pride, 
is  perhaps  the  most  prevailing  error  of 
mankind,  is  ojrened  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  of  their  in¬ 
tention  to  retire  for  three  years’  space 
from  the  world,  in  order  to  “  war  against 
their  own  affections,  and  tho  huge  anny 
of  the  world’s  desires.”  Shaks{)eare, 
how'ever,  is  c.aretul  to  m.ake  .the  king 
state  that  their  ultimate  object  in  estal> 
lishing  this  “little  academe”  is  nothing 
more  than  a  desire  for  the  world’s  Uj 
plause.  The  unreality  of  the  motive 
vitiates  the  enterprise,  which  has  none  of 
the  moderation  that  would  have  been 
taught  by  a  more  real  aim.  Great  em- 
pluasis  Is  laid  u|K)n  the  oath  which  these 
gentlemen  take  to  live  for  that  time  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  woman,  etc,,  etc. ;  an  oath 
being  the  most  solemn  kind  of  w'ord,  and 
therefore  affording  the  most  forcible 
means  of  exemplifying,  in  its,  in  this 
c.ase,  inevitable  fragility,  the  difference 
between  words  and  realities.  The  king’s 
tlfreo  lords,  Longueville,  Dumaiu,  and 
Biron,  exemplify  three  different  tones  of 
mind  in  which  such  a  scheme  could  l>e 
adopted.  Ijongueviile  shows  the  greatest 
facility  of  deceiving  himself  by  words, 
when  he  says, 

“  I  am  resolved  :  'ti»  but  a  three  yean'  fout. 
The  mind  sludl  banquet,  though  the  body  pine,” 
etc. 

He  thinks  that  he  can  undertake  the  task 
as  a  new  mode  of  voluptuonsneas.  Du- 
main,  however,  professes  that  he  is  already 
to  some  degree  “  mortified”  to  the  world’s 
delights,  and  henceforth 
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“  To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 

I  With  all  the»e  living  in  pkiUmphy." 

He  is  clearly  a  more  hopeful  hermit  than 
Lougueville.  Biron,  alone,  has  character 
enough  to  forecast  the  difhculties  of  the 
enterprise,  and  to  protest  against  the  im¬ 
practicable  features  of  it.  lie  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  live  with  the  king  in  a  three 
years’  comparative  retirement  for  the 
purjwses  of  wisdom,  but 

“Oh  I  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep  ; 
Not  to  see  ladies — study — ^fast — not  sleep. 

What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 

King.  Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we 
should  not  know. 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean, 
from  common-sense  ? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study’s  godlike  recom¬ 
pense. 

Biron.  Come  on,  then,  I  will  swear  to  study 

w>. 

To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know : 

As  thus — to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

Then  when  to  fast  expressly  1  am  bid ; 

Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 
When  mistresses  from  common-sense  are  hid ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath. 

Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven’s  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy 
looks; 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  othei  ’s  books. 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven’s  lights. 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 

Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights, 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they 
arc. 

Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  naught  but 
fame ; 

And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name.” 

A  man  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  lire’s  reality  w’as  not  likely  to  un- 
deit.ake  the  king’s  oath  in  a  tone  that 
could  render  it  very  binding  on  his  con¬ 
science.  In  the  moment  of  signing  the 
compact  he  points  out  the  impos«bihty  of 
keeping  it,  since  the  French  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  ladies  are  about  to  appear  at 
the  court  on  political  business  of  import¬ 
ance  ;  and,  moreover,  when  the  king,  on 
Biron’s  objecting  to  certain  details  of  the 
general  agreement,  tells  him,  “  You  swore 
to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest the  an¬ 
swer  is,  “By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I 
swore  in  jest  ” — words  in  which  a  sensi¬ 
ble  man’s  “  yea  and  nay”  are  put  above 
an  ill-considered  oath.  Biron,  however,  is 


himself  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  mala¬ 
dy  of  wordy  unreality;  but  it  takes,  in 
him,  its  least  injurious  form,  namely,  th.at 
of  wit  that  runs  riot  for  mere  pleasure, 
yet  without  ever  intruding  on  tne  more 
serious  affairs  of  life,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  habit  of  such  wit  damages  the  general 
seriousness  of  mind  which  a  right  life  re¬ 
quires — an  injury  which  is  pointed  out,  in 
the  end  of  the  play,  by  Kosaline,  who 
imposes  a  discipline  for  the  correction  of 
the  too  exubenant  wit  of  this  in  other  re¬ 
spects  wise  man.  When  Biron  has  taken 
the  oath,  accompanying  it  with  the  de¬ 
claration,  that 

“  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 
Three  thousand  times  within  this  throe  years’ 
space,” 

the  king  says,  that  for  recreation  in  spare 
hours,  they  have  Armado,  a  Spanish 
knight,  “  a  man  of  fine-new  words,”  “  that 
hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.”  The 
next  character  introduced  is  Dull,  who 
abuses  language  and  diverts  it  from  its 
corresponding  reality,  not  from  lightness, 
as  in  the  king,  or  wit,  as  in  Biron,  or  ex¬ 
travagance,  as  in  Armado,  but  from  mere 
and  excessive  stupidity ;  then  comes  Cos¬ 
tard,  who  perverts  every  word  that  is 
spoken  by  punning  upon  it,  or  otherwise 
misapplying  it,  until  we  forget  the  pri¬ 
mary  sense  ;  then,  agiiin,  we  liave  Moth, 
who  takes  up  the  theme  in  a  new  way  by 
his  continual  word-catchuig ;  and  Ja- 
quenetta  further  illustrates  it  with  her 
poor  country  wit,  in  answering  the  words 
rather  than  the  sense  of  the  speeches 
made  to  her  by  Armado,  who,  being 
the  wordiest  of  all  the  set  who  Lave  un¬ 
dertaken  an  oath  with  the  king,  is  natur¬ 
ally  the  first  to  break  the  law.  Sir  Na¬ 
thaniel,  the  curate,  and  Holofernes,  the 
schoolmaster,  complete  the  circle  of  male 
characters,  and  afford  additional  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  theme  with  their  different 
modes  of  unreality  in  words,  their  whole 
style  of  conversation  being  exemplified 
by  the  first  words  they  speak,  which  are 
touching  a  stag-hunt. 

^'Kathanid.  Very  reverent  sport  truly,  and 
done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Holofemet.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  «an- 
in  blood ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now 
hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  oo^o^the  sky, 
the  welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  &Ueth  like  a 
crab,  on  the  face  of  terra — ^the  soil,  the  land,  the 
earth. 

Nathaniel.  Truly,  Master  Holoiemes,  the 
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epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at 
the  least” 


Shakspearc,  in  all  his  plays,  but  in  this 
more  obviously  and  perhaps  less  artisti¬ 
cally  than  in  any  other,  proves  his  moral 
by  the  reductio  ad  absitrdum.  The  fault 
satiiized — and  even  his  tragedies  may  be 
regarded  as  most  solemn  satires  —  is 
chiised  from  the  highest  form  to  the 
lowest,  and  shown  to  be  identical  in 
each ;  and  in  this  process,  which  is  ex¬ 
haustive,  every  disguise  of  the  error  is 
taken  away,  and  we  discover  the  identi¬ 
cal  mummer  in  as  many  characters  as  w^ere 
ever  assumed  in  one  night  by  the  elder 
Matthews.  Shakspeare  never  attem])ts  a 
general  representation  of  the  character  of 
a  man  or  woman,  but,  in  each  play,  shows 
only  the  relation  of  his  v.arious  characters 
to  the  particular  moral  idea  on  which  the 
piece  is  founded,  le.aving  us  to  infer  the 
general  character  a.s  well  as  we  m.ay  from 
tliis  particular  development.  This  system 
is  the  foundation  of  a  dramatic  unity 
more  complete  than  has  been  dreamt  of 
by  any  other  writer,  and  from  that  unity 
arises  a  system  of  harmonious  contrasts 
not  less  singularly  admirable.  All  other 
dramatists  contrast  their  bad  and  good 
people  in  a  general  way ;  now,  so  small 
;»  portion  of  a  m.an’s  general  life  can  be  j 
directly  expressed  in  the  space  of  a  drama, 
that,  by  this  method,  the  poet  is  properly 
permitted  to  illustrate  only  the  most  com¬ 
mon-place  and  obvious  characteristics  of 
such  life ;  and  he  is  tempted,  for  the  sake 
of  novelty,  to  the  representation  of  violent 
individualities,  which  are  not  rightly  the 
subjects  of  the  drama,  because  very  ex- 
cejition.al  char.actera  are  not  only  unin- 
structive,  but,  as  far  as  they  are  excep¬ 
tional,  may  be  said  to  be  iinnatural,  and 
out  of  tne  p.ale  of  artistic  humanity. 
Shakspeare,  as  a  philosopher,  knew’  better 
than  to  represent  men  as  dittering  from 
e.ach  other  except  in  the  degree  and  mattr 
ner  of  their  virtues  and  vices ;  and,  as  an  ! 
artist,  he  bt»re  in  mind  the  maxim,  that 
“  dissimilar  things  can  not  be  compared.” 
He  therefore  shows,  in  all  his  plays,  not 
so  much  the  diversity  as  the  fundament.ol 
iilentity  of  human  characters ;  the  diver¬ 
sity  being  proved  to  be  form.al,  the  iden¬ 
tity  essential.  None  but  a  reader  who  is 
willing  to  give  much  more  attention  than 
the  i>erusm  of  a  play  is  commonly  suy- 
posed  to  require,  has  any  chance  of  dis¬ 
covering  more  tlian  one  point  in  a  hundred 
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which  the  poet  makes  in  his  juxtaposition 
of  his  various  characters  under  the  one 
relation  chosen.  We  have  taken  Love's 
Labor  Jjost^  not  as  the  highest,  but  ns  the 
lowest  and  simplest  exemplification  of 
Shakspeare's  system  ;  and  yet  in  a  space 
which  would  serve  for  a  tolerably  full 
criticism  of  a  play  of  any  other  writer,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  give  a  hint  here  and 
there  of  the  abounding  meaning.  Let  the 
reader  observe  that  the  inane  pomposity 
of  Armadois  so  extravagant,  that  it  would 
not  appear  to  bo  in  any  way  related  to 
the  not  very  outrageous  sacrifice  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  to  unpractical  and  w’ordy 
knowledge  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers, 
but  for  the  medium  of  other  characters, 
especially  Ilolofemes,  in  whom  the  love 
of  useless  learning  is  deepened  into  stolid 
pedantry,  expressing  itself  with  the  pom- 
|>osity  which,  in  Armado,  is  without  even 
that  ground  of  excuse.  In  the  first  ciise, 
the  thing  satirized  is  so  like  truth  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguishable,  by  itself,  as 
error ;  in  the  second  case,  W’e  have,  as  it 
were,  the  first  and  imperfect  distillation  ; 
but  in  Armado  the  elimination  of  the  cle¬ 
ment  of  folly  is  complete,  yet  not  so  as  to 
jtrevent  the  display  of  a  further  quintes- 
sential  distillation  in  the  language  of  the 
totally  uneducated  pomposity,  pedantry, 
atfectation,  and  nonsense  of  Costard,  who 
when  in  custody,  says — “  It  is  not  for  pri¬ 
soners  to  be  silent  in  their  W'ords  ;  and 
therefore  I  will  say  nothing:  I  thank  God 
I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man  ; 
.and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet.”  IIolo- 
fernes  criticises  Don  Armado  for  the  faults 
of  which  he  himself  is  so  conspicuously 
guilty.  “  I  did  converse,”  says  Sir  Na¬ 
thaniel,  “  this  quondam  day  with  a  com¬ 
panion  of  the  king’s,  who  is  intituled, 
nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Ar¬ 
mado.”  Holofernes.  “  Novi  homineiu  tan- 
quam  tc :  Ilis  humor  is  lofty,  his  discourse 
nareniptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye  am¬ 
bitious,  his  gait  majcstical,  and  bis  general 
behavior  vain,  ridiculous,  .and  thrasonical. 
Ho  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected, 
too  odtl,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as 
I  may  call  it.”  Nathaaid.  “  A  most  sin- 

fular  and  choice  epithet.”  \Takes  out 
is  note-book.]  Ilolofemes.  “2Ze  draiveth 
out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than 
tfie  staide  of  his  aryfonentfi  etc.,  etc. 
This  is  just  what  all  the  people  in  the 
play  are  doing,  in  some  form  or 
other,  but  especially  Ilolofemes,  w'ho  is 
always  led  by  his  word  as  an  ass  by  the 
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nose.  But  perhaps  the  crowninpf  touch 
of  satire  is  M’liere,  after  a  long  discourse 
about  common  things,  couched  in  the 
most  uncommon  phraseology,  Holofernes, 
complacent  at  his  own  eloquence,  ex¬ 
claims  to  Dull,  “  Via,  goodinan  Dull ! 
thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all  this  time,” 
and  Dull  replies,  “  Nor  understood  none 
either,”  whereby  the  identity  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  dullness  and  fantastical  learning 
is  intimated,  and  the  advantage,  if  any, 
remains  with  dullness. 

We  purposely  abstain  from  entering 
into  the  principal  action  of  the  piece,  be¬ 
cause  wo  should  be  led  by  its  pregnancy 
into  a  detail  for  which  we  have  no  space. 
The  reader,  w'ho  has  accom^tanied  us  thus 
far  carefully,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  a  thousand  fresh  allusions  to  and 
illustrations  of  the  theme  of  this  play, 
whose  motto  might  well  have  been  the 
following  words  of  the  Princess  and 
Biron : 

PrinceM.  Doth  this  man  serve  (iod  ? 

Itiron.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Princexa.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of 
God's  making. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that 
a  play  constructed  on  the  system  observed 
in  Loce't  Labor  Lott,,  and  tar  more  elabor¬ 
ately  in  various  other  of  Shaks|)enre's 
dram.as,  is  a  work  of  which  the  )>artH  must, 
by  a  separate  activity  of  reflection,  be 
relatively  contemplated,  in  order  that  the 
writer’s  meaning  may  be  discovered.  In 
the  absence  of  such  reflections  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  Shakspeare’s  works  must 
always  seem  to  be  mere  wildernesses, 
abundant  enougli  in  beauty  and  de|)th  of 
character  and  incidental  sayings  to  repay 
the  re.ading,  but  still,  as  works  of  art, 
meriting  nothing  less  than  the  epithet 
“  barbarous,”  w'hich  has  so  often  been 
candidly  applied  to  them  by  French  critics. 

“Wonder,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “is 
broken  knowledge ;”  and  it  is  with  won¬ 
der,  rather  than  with  intelligent  admira¬ 
tion,  that  Shakspeare,  until  very  lately, 
has  been  regarded  by  all,  and  is  now  re¬ 
garded  by  all  but  the  very  few,  who  have 
studied  his  w'orks  so  w'ell  and  wisely  that 
their  knowledge  of  them,  though  necessa¬ 
rily  falling  short  of  the  jK)et’8  foil  purpos¬ 
es,  is  no  longer  superficial  or  “  broken.” 
Now,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  artists 
of  any  kind  to  have  before  them  a  model 
of  overw’helming  and  unapf^roachabie 
merit.  To  appreciate  Dante  or  Shak¬ 


speare  rightly,  is  to  be  eflrcctually  checked 
from  employing  moderate  poetic  faculties 
upon  similar  subjects  in  an  independent 
manner ;  but  to  “  w’onder  ”  at  theirr, 
which  is  what  all  but  all  men  do,  and  are 
compelled  to  do,  is  to  be  exmdemned  to 
be  the  slave  of  an  influence  not  understood, 
and  to  imitate,  not  Shakspeare  or  Dante, 
but  that  “broken”  and  disordered  view 
of  them  which  presents  itself  to  the  w'on- 
deiing  cojiyist.  Nothing  can  be  more 
opjKwite  to  the  spirit  of  Shaksiieare  than 
the  works —  including  the  great  majority 
of  English  dramas  since  his  time — ari.sing 
from  such  an  imitation.  Every  play  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  w'orld  in  little,  a  jierfect 
cosmos,  in  which  the  greatest  variety  and 
boMness  of  contrast  is  only  a  means  of 
exhibiting  the  unity  of  humanity  ;  but,  to 
an  eye  which  looks  only  upon  the  surface 
of  this  cosmos,  and  therefore  sees  nothing 
but  the  diversity,  all  appears  to  be  chaos  ; 
and,  awordinglv,  it  is  chaos,  not  cosmos, 
which  most  of  the  imitators  of  Shakspeare 
have  produced. 

In  combination  with  an  imitation  of 
Shak8|x.*are,  we  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  of  the  total  decay  of  thefr<•^ 
ing  drama,  if  we  would  under8t.and  the 
condition  under  which  modern  dramatists 
write.  We  believe  that  the  day  of  the 
acting  drama,  in  Great  Britain,  has  for¬ 
ever  departed,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
neither  society  nor  dramatic  literature  are 
likely  to  be  the  worse  for  it.  The  va.st 
majority  of  a  large  British  audience  must 
ahv.ays  be  appealed  to  by  strong  rather 
than  by  refined  influences.  Of  all  modem 
dramatists,  Shakspeare  alone  was  great 
enough  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  at  the 
same  time  striking  to  the  j)opulace;  Ave 
do  not  remember  any  other  whose  plays, 
having  been  long  and  greatly  popular,  are 
also  capable  of  taking  a  position  in  i>er- 
manent  dramatic  literature,  whereas  there 
are  several  plays  which  have  been  totally 
unsuccessful  on  the  stage,  and  several 
others  whose  authors  never  dreamt  of 
putting  them  u|)on  the  stage,  which  w'ill 
occupy  a  place  among  the  English  classics. 
W e  need  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  the  acting  drama,  further 
than  to  remark,  that  a  fully  sufficient  rt‘a- 
son,  without  the  help  of  many  others  also 
at  work,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  level¬ 
ing  of  external  tlistinctions  of  all  sorts 
which  has  of  laU*  years  taken  place,  and  is 
daily  becoming  more  complete.  Mr. 
Donae,  in  his  collection  of  Eatayt  on  the 
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lias  the  followiiifr  true  and  pic- 
turesMiue  pa-ssage  on  this  subjeet : 

“  It  is  perhaps  an  inevitable  result  of  ad- 
vancini;  eiviliaation,  that  it  levels,  iu  f^eat  man¬ 
ner,  the  external  and  salient  points  of  individual 
character,  and  thus  deprives  the  drama  of  one 
of  its  principal  aliments  and  attractions.  Evil  j 
pas.«ions  and  evil  natures  arc  unliappily,  indeed,  | 
the  accompaniments  of  every  age,  but  they  do  j 
not,  therefore,  always  exhibit  themselves  under 
dramatic  forms.  The  crimes  and  woes  of  ‘  old 
gn«t  houses  ’  seldom  affect,  in  our  days,  either  ! 
the  annals  of  Uie  world,  or  the  paasions  of  indi-  j 
viduals.  Wars  have  lost  their  chivalric  cha-  | 
ractcr.  Politics  arc  no  longer  tissues  of  dark  ! 
intrigues  revealed  only  by  their  results,  but ! 
hidden  during  their  process  in  impenetrable  | 
darkness.  Society  has  ceased  to  be  divided  . 
into  castes,  or  distinguished  hy  outward  and  ' 
visible  signs  of  grandeur  or  debasement  Our 
manners  and  halnts  have  grown  similar  and  un-  | 
picturesque.  A  justice  on  the  bench  is  no  | 
longer  worshipful ;  a  squire,  except  in  the  eyes  ' 
of  some  poaching  varlet,  is  no  more  ‘  the  petty  i 
tyrant  of  his  fields we  take  the  wall  of  an  i 
aldcrm.m,  and  feel  no  awe  in  the  presence  of  a 
mayor ;  lords  ride  in  cabs ;  the  coach  with  six 
Flemish  horses,  with  its  running  footmen  and  , 
link-bearers,  has  vanished  into  infinite  space ;  j 
a  knight  of  the  shire  may  be  the  son  of  a  scrive- 
ncr ;  our  men  on  'Change  have  doffed  their  flat  ' 
caps  and  shining  shoes ;  there  arc  no  bullies  in  ’ 
Paul's  Walk,  and  hardly  a  Toledan  blade  within 
the  liberties  of  London.  The  toe  of  the  peasant ' 
comes  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier.  Our  very  ; 
inns  have  dropped  their  pictorial  emblems  ;  we 
wTitc  instead  of  paint  our  tavern  heraldry.  > 
Town  and  country  are  nearly  one.  Clarendon 
says  of  a  certain  lord  of  Arundel,  that  *  he  rarely  , 
went  to  London  because  there  only  he  found  a 
greater  man  than  himself,  and  because  at  home 
he  was  allowed  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a  ! 
man.'  Lord  Arundel’s  policy  would  be  un-  | 
availing  now.  Our  humors  and  distinctions  are 
well-nigh  abolished,  and  the  drama,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  them,  is  deprived  of  its  daily 
broad.  Tlie  stage-poet  can  not  find  his  Bobadil  ; 
in  any  lodging  in  Lambeth,  nor  his  Justice  , 
Shallow  in  (lloticestershire,  nor  Ancient  Pistol , 
in  Eastcheap.  I’lie  ‘  portrait  of  a  gentleman  or  i 
lady  ’  at  the  Exhibition  may  represent  four  : 
fifths  of  our  siinilar  generation."  j 

With  tlie  disapi>oarance  of  these  pic¬ 
turesque  distinctions  in  life,  Im  disap- 
(learcd,  in  great  measure,  the  popular 
taste  for  beholding  them  dramatically 
represented ;  hut  the  finer  intellectual 
elements,  which  might  and  do  make  up 
for  the  want  of  these  in  our  recent  irritten 
draniii,  arc  not  calculated  to  Im  effective 
on  the  stage.  A  premium  on  false  effect 
is  no  longer  offerisi  to  our  dramatic 
writers,  and,  accordingly,  the  {days  at  the 


head  of  this  article,  all  of  which  have  been 
written  within  the  last  few  years,  present 
a  very  remarkable  and  favorable  contrast 
to  any  eqnal  number  of  dramas  UM'itten 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  when  a 
capability  of  representation  was  consid¬ 
ered  a.s  l>eing  of  the  essence  of  a  drama. 
Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  bv  dra¬ 
matists  not  Mniting  for  the  stage,  is  the 
absence  of  limitation  as  to  length.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  drama  should  be  limited, 
any  more  than  an  epic,  to  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  lines ;  on  tho  contrary,  the  dramatic 
development  of  an  action  demands  far 
more  s{>ac(.‘  than  the  same  action  narrattnl. 
Two  of  the  plays  which  we  have  chosen 
for  s{)ocial  notice  are  each  of  them  as  long 
as  Paradise  Loaty  nor  are  they  tho  least 
interesting  and  readable  upon  our  Ibt. 

Mr.  Henry  Taylor  stands  at  the  head 
of  living  dram.atist.s,  and  almost  at  the 
head  of  living  poets.  We  have  heard,  in¬ 
deed,  that  Southey  pronounced  Philip 
van  Artevelde  the  greatest  play  which  ha.s 
been  written  since  Sliak8|K*are ;  but  Mr. 
Taylor’s  style  of  mind  is  too  nearly  related 
to  Southey's  for  either  of  these  {wet.H  to 
be  a  very  competent  authority  on  the 
merits  of  the  other.  The  excellence  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  writings  has  been  fully  and 
cordially  recognized  by  the  highest  critical 
authorities,  and  the  sale  of  many  editions 
of  his  chief  w’ork  has  corroborated  their 
verdict.  Wo  venture,  however,  to  pre¬ 
dict  for  the  dramas  of  this  w’riter  a  wider 
and  deeper  reputation  than  they  have  yet 
obtained.  Mr.  Taylor  had  the  merit,  as 
well  as  the  disadvantage,  of  writing  in  a 
{)ertectly  sound  and  unmerctricious  style, 
at  a  time  when  the  {mpiilar  taste  had 
reached  its  greatest  poetical  {Hirversion, 
and  had  come  to  regard  the  de/eett  of  cer¬ 
tain  remarkable  poets  —  especially  Keats 
—  as  the  tests  of  |)oetic  beauty.  Unless 
every  thought  and  image  came  clothed  in 
a  haze  of  strange  words  and  a  certain  vague 
and  sensual  beauty,  it  was  not  thought  {>o- 
etiual.  The  name  of  poetry  had  come  to 
be  attached  to  onl^  a  few,  and  those  not 
the  most  noble  of  its  developments.  The 
highest  {loetry,  which  may  be  defined  to 
be  truths  of  perjMjtiial  human  interest  pei'- 
fuctly  (and  therefore  metricallyl  expressed, 
was  not  in  favor ;  indeed,  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  talked  and  wrote  about  the 
art,  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  {loetry  at 
all.  Trees,  flowers^  sunsets,  and  other 
objects  of  external  nature,  and  men  and 
women  reduced  to  the  level  of  such  ob- 
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jects  by  an  e.Ktravapant  admiration  for !  the  “  sentient and  the  penalty  of  this 
them,  and  by  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  predominance  has  been,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
were  the  world  of  Keats,  and  of  the  whole  |  is  scarcely  yet  admitted  to  be  a  jioet,  by  a 
poetic  school  of  the  time.  Mr.  Taylor  ;  large  and  not  unintlueutial  class  of  readers, 
himself^  in  his  short  but  exhaustive  ciiti- 1  who  pique  themselves  upon  appreciating 
cism,  appended  to  the  first  edition  of  |  the  verses  of  Keata  aud  nis  school.  Dur- 
PhUip  van  Artevdde^  in  the  year  1834,  J  ing  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has 
has  expressed  the  truth  concerning  the  j  been  a  marked  advance,  among  the  jwo- 
schools  of  Keats  and  Lord  Kyron  in  words  j  pie  and  the  lower  literary  classics,  in  the 
which  can  not  be  improved  upon.  Byron’s  direction  of  the  views  advocated  ami  ex¬ 
heroes,  he  sjiys,  “  are  creatures  abandoned  j  emplified  by  Mr.  Taylor.  With  the  etd- 
to  their  passions,  and  essentially,  there-  j  tured  classes,  indeed,  these  views  were 
fore,  weaK  of  mind.  Strip  them  of  the  i  never  obscured,  as  is  proved  by  the  im- 
vail  of  mystery  and  the  trappings  of  poet- 1  mediate  and  continued  popularity  among 
ry,  resolve  them  into  their  plain  realities, ;  them  of  the  play  we  are  speaking  of;  but 
an<l  tliey  are  such  beings  as,  in  the  eyes ;  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  for  many  years 
of  a  reader  of  masculine  judgment,  would  .  p.ast,  the  so-called  “  literary  ”  and  the 
certainly  excite  no  sentimeut  of  admira-  i  truly  cultured  classes  have  by  no  means 
tion,  even  if  thev  did  not  provoke  con- }  been  identical. 

tempt.  .  .  .  All  18  vanity ;  their  exertions  i  Philip  van  Arferelde  is  more  free 
being  for  vanity  under  the  name  of  love  from  the  influence  of  Shakspeare  than 
or  revenge,  and'  their  sufferings  for  vanity  j  any  other  play  of  conspicuous  merit  in 
under  the  n.ame  of  pride.  If  such  beings  j  modern  times.  It  is  a  perfect  example  of 
as  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  heroical,  the  simple  or  rhythmical  drama,  as  we 
wliere  in  human  nature  are  we  to  look  for  j  mav  call  it,  in  opposition  to  the  harmonic 
what  is  low  in  sentiment  or  infirm  in  cha- 1  or  fehakspcari.an  drama.  In  its  represen- 
racter  ?  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  !  tation  of  a  wise  and  heroic  man,  and  his 
thing  better,  or  indeed  any  thing  half  so  ;  power  of  subduing  the  disorders  of  the 
good,  has  been  subsequently  produced.  |  world,  we  have  the  highest  subject  that 
The  poetry  of  the  day  .  .  .  consists  ofj  could  well  be  chosen;  it  is,  however,  as 
little  more  than  a  poetical  diction,  an  ar- '  we  have  already  suggested,  an  epic  rather 
rangement  of  w’ords  implying  a  sensitive  than  a  dramatic  subject ;  and,  .according- 
state  of  mind,  and  therefore  more  or  less !  ly,  Philip  van  Arterelde  holds  an  inter- 
(•alculated  to  excite  corresponding  associ-  mediate  j»lace  in  poetry,  between  the  epic 
ations,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not  i  .and  the  pure  dramatic,  as  the  latter  exists 
pertinently  to  any  matter  in  hand  ;  a  die- 1  in  Shakspeare.  To  appreciate  this  play 
tion  which  addresses  itself  to  the  sentient,  ■  fully,  the  reader  must  be  of  a  mature, 
not  the  percipient,  properties  of  the  mind,  grave,  and  thoughtful  spirit;  but,  since 
aiid  displays  merely  symbols  or  types  of'  its  moral  theme  is  general,  and  the  cha- 
feelings  which  might  exist  with  equal  force  j  racters,  good  aud  bad,  are  not  represent- 
in  a  being  the  most  barren  of  understand-  j  ed  under  any  partial  and  particular  moral 
ing.”  Agmnst  this  style  of  poetry,  which  aspect,  the  moral  standard  which  is  over 
has  even  now  its  ajicstles  and  disciples  I  present  to  such  a  reader’s  mind  supplies 
among  us,  Philip  van  Artevelde  was  aj  the  requisite  commentary,  and  the  separ- 
magnificent  protest.  It  stands,  among  the  !  ate  and  continually  repeated  efforts  of  re- 
jKM^try  of  the  time,  like  a  single  oak  in  a  j  flection  which  are  necessary  for  the  right 
land  of  flow'ering  w’eeds.  In  it  a  great  comprehension  of  a  jJay  of  Shakspeare’s 
action  is  represented  with  the  vivid  sym- '  would  be  superfluous  here.  And  if  Mr. 
pathy  and  power  of  realix.ation,  which !  Taylor’s  work  is  thus  clear  of  Shak- 
show  that  the  poet  is  morally  related  to  speare’s  system,  it  is  also  clear  of  the 
the  hero ;  and  with  a  severe  simplicity  of  i  slightest  mockery  of  that  system,  which 
language,  of  w'hich  the  only  fault  is  that  it  ^  can  not  be  said  of  the  works'  of  any  other 
slightly  tends  to  the  extreme  opposite  to  i  writer  on  our  list.  That  3Ir.  Taylor  is 
that  of  which  it  was,  no  doubt,  an  inten- 1  himself  fully  cognizant  of  the  quality  of 
tional  reproof.  It  was  an  almost  inevita-  j  his  poem,  with  regard  to  other  dramatic 
ble  result,  indeed,  of  such  intention,  that  j  schools,  is  shown  by  the  title,  PhUip  van 
the  “  percipient”  and  moral  properties  of;  Artevelde ;  a  Dramatic  Jtotnance, 
the  mind  should  have  too  marked  a  pre- ;  This  work  is  so  widely  known,  and  its 
dominance,  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  poem,  over  j  chief  merits  are  of  so  simple  and  inteliigi- 
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ble,  though  lofty  a  kind,  that,  in  speaking 
of  it,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  mainly  to 
indicating  (^a.alitics  which  have  often  oecn 
denied  to  it  by  persons  who  have  been 
made  angry  by  its  general  opposition  to 
the  schools  of  poetry  they  admire.  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  exalting  the  “percipient” 
above  the  “  sentient  ”  faculty,  has  by  no 
moans  neglected  to  .appeal  as  often  and 
as  forcibly  to  the  latter  as  w.as  consistent 
with  his  higher  views.  Lyric  poetry  is 
the  jiroper  tiehi  for  apjieals  to  the  “  senti¬ 
ent  ”  faculty,  and  a  man’s  |>ower  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  appeals  may  be  safely  tested  by 
his  songs.  Now,  we  feel  quite  secure  in 
challenging  the  adverse  critics  of  Mr. 
Taylor  to  point  out  any  songs,  by  poets 
of  their  favorite  schools,  su|>erior  to  the 
songs  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  dramas.  The  song 
of  hilena,  beginning  “  Said  tongue  of  nei¬ 
ther  mai<l  nor  wife,”  h.as  scarcely  its  eqn.al 
in  modern  poetry  for  p.atho8  of  theme  and 
phrase. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  take  one  step 
out  of  our  way  to  remark,  th.at  the  be.auty 
of  this  song  is  surpassed  only  by  the  de¬ 
sign  of  .Mr.  I).  G.  liossetti  (the  founder 
of  the  Pre-Kaphaelite  school)  in  illustna- 
tion  of  it,  which  was  exhibited  bast  year 
at  the  private  exhibition  of  the  Pre-lJap- 
haelite  artists.  Under  a  trellis-work  of 
leaves,  “  betwixt  the  shine  and  shade,” 
are  two  dicers,  one  of  whom  is  sitting  en¬ 
tirely  engrossed  by  his  game,  while  his 
mistress  has  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
is  singing  in  the  sun,  with  raised  head, 
vine-crowned ;  the  other  gambler  kneels 
at  the  stool  where  the  dice  are  being  c.ast, 
and  holds  with  one  hand  the  dice-box, 
and  with  the  other  presses  to  his  lips  the 
hand  of  his  mistress,  who  buries  her  weep¬ 
ing  eyes  in  her  other  hand,  and  droops 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  a  little  girl, 
who  is  innocently  singing  and  pl.aying  on 
a  musical  instrument.  On  the  side  of  the 
icture,  opposite  to  this  little  girl,  sits  a 
aboon,  who  is  seratching  his  neck  with 
an  expression  of  extreme  animal-satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  way  the  story  is  told  by  those 
four  “  points,”  namely,  the  innocent  and 
joyful  little  girl,  the  two  guilty  but  not 
hardened  lovers,  the  careless  couple,  .and 
the  ape,  is  a  marvel  of  symbolical  art,  and 
is  exactly  in  Shakspeare’s  method,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  describe  it  above.  In¬ 
deed,  we  can  scJircely  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  kinds  of  art,  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  have  said  so  much,  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  comparing  Mr.  Taylor’s  song 


with  Mr.  Rossetti’s  picture.  The  one  is 
the  simple  rhythmic  expression  of  the 
idea ;  the  other  is  the  elaborate  illustra¬ 
tive  development  of  it,  the  thought  not 
ceasing  with  the  reprcsent.ation  of  the  one 
unhappy  woman,  but  being  taken  up  and 
echoed  through  various  persons  and 
things,  and  losing  itself  in  symbols  so 
remote  th.at  we  can  scarcely  feel  certain 
whether  their  presence  was  intentional  or 
not,  as,  for  example,  in  the  growth  of 
tortuous  and  tangled  branches,  w'hich 
boar  up  the  “  le.afy  honors”  of  the  wood 
seen  in  the  background,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  meant  to  afford  an 
ad«litional  expression  of  the  troubled 
mind  that  is  hidden  below  the  “jolly 
life”  of  guilt,  and  in  the  difference  of  the 
crowns  of  the  two  women,  the  singing 
woman  having  vine-leaves,  and  the  weej)- 
ing  one  roses  with  thorns. 

Many  readers  of  the  present  day  h.ave 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider 
picturesrpie  descriptions  of  nature  and 
startling  verbal  beauties  as  constituting 
the  substance,  instead  of  being  merely 
the  adornments,  of  poetry,  that  a  poet 
W’ho  makes  no  more  than  a  sober  and 
.and  moderate  use  of  these  adorrnnents 
runs  the  risk  of  being  rated  very  low  by 
them.  Ilis  “  line  ”  or  “  poetical  ”  pass¬ 
ages,  w’hen  they  do  exist,  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  such  readers ;  for  these 
pa8s.age8  always  arise  so  naturally  from 
the  context,  and  are  always  so  well  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  principal  effects,  that 
they  are  never  “  striking.”  No  poem 
can  be  thoroughly  good,  if  it  contains 
any  “  striking  passages  yet  nine  mod¬ 
ern  critics  out  of  ten  reckon  a  poet  good 
in  proportion  to  his  custom  of  producing 
such  excrescences.  Now,  Mr.  Taylor’s 
dramas  contain  innumerable  pas8.ages 
W'hich  w’ould  be  “striking,”  were  they 
not  so  exactly  the  right  words  in  the 
right  phaces  ;  as,  for  example — 

'^Artetrldf.  See’st  thou  yon  sweeping  section 
of  the  road, 

That  loads  by  Ecdorf  to  the  eastern  gate  f 
My  eyes  arc  straintMl,  but  yet  I  thought  I  saw 
A  moving  mass  of  men. 

“  Van  Ryh  I  thought  so  too. 

When  I  had  held  mine  eyes  a  minute  fixed,’ 
As  in  a  nmrsel  of  dry  mouldered  cheese, 

1  thought  I  could  descry  a  tumbling  inore- 
ment.” 

Those  last  two  lines  arc  .as  intensely  de¬ 
scriptive  as  any  thing  in  llante,  the  great 
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master  of  intense  description  ;  nor  is  the 
concluding  image,  in  the  following  pass¬ 
age,  less  remarkable  for  its  imaginative 
realiziition  of  a  natural  picture : 

“  How  lonp  since 

Is  it,  that  standing  in  this  compassed  window, 
The  blackbird  sang  us  forth,  from  yonder  bough 
That  hides  the  arbor,  loud  and  full  at  tirst 
Warbling  his  invitations,  then  with  |>ause 
And  fraction  fitfully  as  evening  fell, 

The  while  the  rooks,  a  spotty  multitude. 

Far  distant  crept  across  the  amber  sky.” 

Philip  van  Artevelde  and  Mr.  Taylor’s 
other  dramas,  display  qualitit*8  which 
make  us  ash.amcd  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  winter’s  skill  in  w^ord-painting. 
It  would,  however,  demand  more  than 
the  entire  s])ace  occupied  by  this  article  | 
to  do  justice  to  the  virile  force,  the  sim- 1 
plicity,  and  the  fullness  of  construction,  I 
which  are  the  great  merits  of  these  dra-  j 
mas.  None  but  a  statesman  could  have 
represented  statesmen  as  Mr.  Taylor  has 
represented  Van  Artevelde,  Van  den 
Bosch,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  Dunstan, 
and  Isaac  Comnenus. 

A  certain  sameness  in  the  main  charac¬ 
ters  is  the  necessary  defect  of  the  epic 
tendencies  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  dramas,  lie 
is  quite  right,  for  reasons  already  given, 
in  avoiding  the  rejwesentation  of  strong 
individualities  in  his  heroes,  for  all  strong 
individualities  imply  gre.at  defects  and 
tlisproportions  in  character.  The  wise 
and  good  statesman,  whether  he  occupies 
the  time  and  place  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  or 
of  Philip  van  Artevelde,  will  be  one  and 
the  same  character  in  the  main  ;  and  the 
epic  pitch  of  the  two  dramas  which  go  by 
the  names  of  those  heroes  involves  too 
great  a  similarity  of  circumstance  to  allow 
of  any  very  diverse  development  of  cha¬ 
racters,  on  the  whole,  so  much  alike.  No 
poet  should  write  more  than  one  drama 
of  this  kind,  if  he  w'ould  avoid  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  want  of  fertility. 

VioUmia  :  a  Tragedy^  has  not  m.nde  a  : 
considerable  reputation,  only  because  its 
subject  is  one  which  excludes  it  from  the 
reading  of  young  people.  The  subject, 
however,  has  not  been  chosen  in  ignorance 
or  wanton  outrage  of  the  world’s  opinion, 
like  th.at  of  the  Ce«c*  /  but  because  a  less 
terrible  wrong  than  that  done  to  Violen- 
r/ia,  and,  through  her,  to  her  betrothed, 
could  not  have  elevated  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  to  the  highest  pitch  of  the  he¬ 
roic.  Vi(Aenzia  resembles  Mr.  Taylor’s 


I  dramas  in  some  points.  It  keeps  close 
'  and  clear  view  of  a  single  and  simple  ac- 
'  tion,  .and  represents  it  strictly  upon  the 
!  explicit  and  rhythmical  and  not  tne  fj/m- 
'■  holic  and  hortnonic  method,  and  conse- 
I  quontly  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  reading; 

!  in  free  and  musical  flow  of  verse  it  is 
superior  to  every  other  drama  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

The  story  is  that  of  .an  Earl  of  Felhorg, 
(Ethel,)  who,  on  t.aking  commission  in  the 
army  of  the  king,  brings  his  betrothed, 
Violenzia,  for  safety,  to  the  court.  During 
[  the  farewell  festivities,  the  attentions  of 
the  king,  a  notorious  volujituary,  to  Vio¬ 
lenzia,  together  with  her  manifest  pleasure 
in  them,  .alarm  her  Iwothers,  Bobert  and 
Arthur,  who  also  hold  high  commissions 
in  the  departing  army,  and  somewhat 
grieve  Ethel,  who,  however,  knows  Vio¬ 
lenzia  too  well  to  augur  serious  evil  from 
this  display  of  feminine  vanity  in  a  woman 
who  loves  him  dceplv,  and  is  too  innocent 
to  know  how  lier  heli.avior  nmy  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  suspicions  poo^Je,  like  her 
brothers,  and  by  the  king  himself: 

“  Robert.  What !  do  you  mark  it  too  ?  for  in 
your  eye 

I  I  read  ijut  small  contentment. 

I  Ethel.  I  do  mark  it ; 

I  Yet  youth  may  plead  her  pardon ;  nor  do  I 
!  think 

i  She  spoke  him  much  encouragement 
!  Robert.  Spoke,  man ! 

j  Her  eyes  did  speak,  with  bright,  triumphant 
j  sparks, 

I  Delight  to  have  a  royal  pursuivant ; 

!  Her  smiles  did  sun  the  growtii  of  his  advances ; 

I  Her  very  gesture  cast  it^f  about 
j  To  be  admired  and  bent  to.” 

I  It  is  a  great  fault  in  the  construction  of 
j  this  play,  that  no  sufficient  reason  is 
I  shown  for  Violenzia  being  left  (and  for 
I  safety!)  at  the  court  of  such  a  king.  l)i- 
j  rectly  Ethel  and  the  brothers  are  gone, 
Violenzia’s  chamber  is  entered  by  Malgo- 
'  din — a  mere  fiend  of  m.alicc — a  character 
I  tvhich  we  believe  to  be  totally  contrary 
to  nature,  and  therefore  to  poetry.  The 
king,  moreover,  must  have  learned  too 
much  about  w’omen  to  suppose  that  they 
could  be  hopefully  wooed  by  jiroxy,  and 
by  such  a  proxy.  In  this  character,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  play,  the  author 
shows  that  he  has  been  injuriously  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  extrav.agance8  of  Shelley 
and  of  the  old  dramatists.  The  C'enci  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  very  imperfect  as  well  as 
a  very  revolting  play  ;  and  the  writer  of 
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Violeuzia  would  have  had  a  goo<l  chance 
of  producing  a  much  better  drama  than 
any  that  Shelley  could  have  written,  had 
he  dcpemled  more  upon  his  own  fine  an<l 
poetical  mind  for  guidance.  But  to  fol¬ 
low  the  plot :  Malgodin,  finding  Violenzia 
unpliable,  circulates  re[)orts  .against  her 
reputation,  thinking  that  she  will  yield  to 
his  master’s  wishes  the  sooner  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  her  fame.  Finding  them¬ 
selves  disappointed  in  this  hope,  Mal¬ 
godin  advises,  and  the  king  adopts,  the 
resource  of  Tarouin.  The  rumor  that  she 
h:i8  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  king 
reaches  the  camp,  and  is  treated  with 
contempt  by  Ethel,  into  whoso  presence 
Violenzi.a,  almost  immediately  after  the 
rumor  has  reached  him,  rushes  and  tells 
him  what  has  happened.  Ethel  being 
second  in  command  of  the  army,  is  urged 
by  his  indignant  friends  to  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  vengeance,  by  turning  its 
power  against  the  king,  the  brothers  of 
V’iolenzia,  one  of  whom  is  commander- 
in-chief,  being  foremost  in  devising  his  de¬ 
struction.  Ethel  treats  such  a  projiosition 
:is  treason ;  and,  when  the  brothers  en¬ 
deavor  to  turn  the  forces  from  the  enemy 
against  their  owm  country,  they  are 
.seized,  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to 
ileath  by  Ethel,  W’ho  assumes  the  chief 
comm.'ind,  gains  a  decisive  battle  over 
the  Swede.s,  and  then,  regarding  himself 
as  called  by  Heaven  to  be  a  minister  of 
justice,  not  revenge,  turns  his  army  home¬ 
ward.  In  the  mean  time,  the  brothers  of 
V'iolenzia  have  escaped  from  prison,  and 
put  Violenzia  to  death,  in  fulfillment  of 
their  vow.  The  deposition  of  the  wicked 
king  is  an  ea.sy  matter ;  and  the  play  ends 
by  Ethel’s  granting  his  request  that  he 
may  not  die,  but  pass  his  days  in  b.anish- 
ment  and  repentance,  the  crotvn  being 
transferred  to  Haveloc,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  king. 

It  is  easy  to  build  epics  and  dramas 
upon  heroic  events,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  treat  them  so  that  they  become  intelli- 
iblo  and  credible,  and  therefore  in- 
uential  for  good  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  s.ay  that 
the  author  of  Violetuia  has  so  represent¬ 
ed  a  man  heroically  putting  aside  the 
thought  of  vengeance,  when  there  was 
the  strongest  motive  and  tlie  most  tempt¬ 
ing  opportunity  —  nay,  when  not  to  re¬ 
venge  liimself  exposed  him  to  the  scorn 
and  misconstruction  of  his  best  friends, 
that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  pLay 


!  feeling  that  we  could  have  done  the  same 
ourselve.s.  Uncompromi.singly  Christian 
I  action,  under  such  circumstances  as  those 
of  Ethel,  is  a  pitch  of  the  heroic  which  no 
other  dramatic  writer,  that  we  remember, 
has  dared  to  depict ;  and  in  the  choice, 
and  in  the  power  which  has  justified  the 
choice,  of  such  a  subject  lies  the  chief 
merit  and  originality  of  the  play.  This 
!  merit  has  the  advantage  of  l>eing  a  most 
,  seasonable  one ;  for  the  old  forms  of  the 
heroic  have  died  out,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Christian  heroic  should  come 
:  u{>on  the  vacant  stage, 
j  After  what  w’o  have  said  in  pr.aise  of 
'  this  play,  the  author  can  afford  to  be  told 
'  that  it  has  very  serious  faults.  W e  take 
it  th.at  these  words,  from  the  preface,  in- 
i  volve  a  radically  defective  appreciation  of 
the  functions  of  the  poet :  “There  could 
I  be  no  other  injury  so  intolerable,  no  other 
:  grief  so  great,  as  that  which  here  forms 
the  trial  of  the  hero.  For  liis  action  under 
j  that  trial  I  am  responsible  as  a  poet  only, 

;  not  as  a  moralist.  ...  A  jjoet  can  not 
j  make  his  creations  subservient  to  the  en- 
!  forcement  of  his  otrn  opinions,  at  least  a 
dramatic  poet  can  noty  Now,  the  great 
^  fault  of  the  play  results  from  this  mistake 
I  of  the  author,  in  supposing  that  a  dra- 
I  matic  poet  is  not  bound  to  be  clear  upon 
j  the  point  of  morality.  We  are  left  en¬ 
tirely  in  doubt,  the  poet  himself  is  evi- 
!  dentlv  entirely  in  doubt,  as  to  the  right 
'  of  Ffthel  to  assume  regal  and  judicial 
functions  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the 
j  sins  of  the  king.  The  poet,  w'e  think, 

I  was  bound  not  to  leave  his  readers  in 
j  darkness  upon  so  important  a  question  ; 

1  Shakspeare  never  shirks  morality  in  this 
1  way ;  jirobably  because  he  never  made 
'  our  author’s  mistake,  of  supposing  that 
moral  ideas  are  merely  our  “  ow’ii 
opinions.”  Every  one  of  the  pl.ays  of 
I  Sliakspeare,  every  jioem  of  every  really 
i  great  poet,  has  been  made  “  suliservient 
'  to  the  enforcement,”  not  of  “  his  own 
'  opinions,”  but  of  his  own  certainties  in 
I  momlity.  A  good  poem  or  drama  is 
never  what  is  called  “  didactic,”  not  be- 
'•  cause  it  does  not  enforce  definite  moral 
views,  but  because  its  modes  of  enforcing 
them  are  peculiar,  that  is  to  say,  indirect, 
symbolical,  and  representative  rather  than 
^  obvious  and  perceptive. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  want  of 
■  moral  certainty  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
is  the  evidently  unintentional  want  of  mas- 
1  culine  force  in  Ids  hero.  We  liave  said 
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that  this  drama  is  so  written  that  the  ao- 1 
tion  is  credible  to  our  sympathies,  which  i 
is  the  preat  point  in  a  poem ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  this  credibility  renmiiis  j 
when  it  is  closely  examined  by  reason  and  | 
reflection.  A  man  in  the  least  moral  un-  j 
certainty  would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  i 
bear  him  up  in  such  a  course  as  that  pur- 1 
sued  by  Ethel ;  indeed,  such  uncertainty 
greatly  damages  the  reality  of  his  heroism, 
and  suggests  to  our  mind  that  he  w'ould 
have  been  more  heroic  still  had  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  do  nothing,  when  to  do  any  thing 
was  for  him  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
His  many  long,  sentimental,  and  philoso¬ 
phical  speeches  at  junctures  when  most 
men  would  be  too  full  of  life  and  action 
to  talk  much,  show  Ethel  to  have  had  too 
much  of  the  Hamlet  in  him  ever  to  have 
ursued  a  deflnite  course  with  a  calm  and 
eroic  determination.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  to  thank  this  temperament  of  soul 
for  some  passages  of  verse  which,  as  poe¬ 
try,  are  superior,  or  at  lea.st  equal,  to  the 
best  in  any  of  the  volumes  before  us.  For 
example,  after  the  death  of  Violenzia  : 

Violenzia  sleeps.  Alone  on  the  broad 
earth ! 

Mare.  Your  officers  and  soldiers  love  you 
dearly. 

Ethel.  I  thank  you  very  heartily.  Is  it 
Strang 

That  our  diviner  impnlscs,  great  thoughts. 

And  all  the  highest,  holiest  life  of  the  soul, 
Should  yearn  for  mortal  sympathy,  and  not 
find  it. 

No,  not  in  women  f  Nay,  not  dare  to  ask  for’t  ? 
Olare.  Wlmt  is  it  you  say,  my  lord  ? 

EtheL  Do  you  not  see, 

It  is  the  exceeding  goodness  of  our  God, 

To  bend  our  love  into  his  Father’s  breast. 

And  press  our  heads  to  his  bosom  ?  We  are 
greater 

A»  children  than  a»  hrothere  ” 

Again,  Olave  thus  defends  the  reputation 
of  Violenzia  against  one  who  believes  the 
rumors  set  afloat  by  Malgodin  : 

“  Do  you  believe  it  ?  Why,  man,  let  me  tell 
you, 

I,  that  did  never  more  than  once  enjoy 
The  touch  of  her  frank  hand ;  that,  in  such 
courtesy 

As  one,  till  then  a  stranger,  might  exact ; 

And  never  more  than  once  looked  on  her  face, 

A  garden  where  the  flowers  of  beauty  sprang. 
Troubling  the  sense  with  richness;  never  but 
once 

Took  through  the  dazzled  windows  of  my  soul 
Her  proud  and  innocent  gaze  ;  I  tliat  not  knew 
her, 


And  of  her  musical  speech  heard  no  more  tones 
Than  go  to  make  a  greeting ;  I’ll  believe 
Rather  the  diamond  should  fade  and  rot. 

Than  she  be  turned  to  folly.” 

We  must  not  close  this  notice  without, 
calling  attention  to  a  very  fine  point  in 
the  moral  structure  of  this  drama.  So 
terrible  a  fate  as  that  of  Violenzia,  is 
shown  to  have  been  not  unprovoked  by 
herself.  It  is  represented  as  the  penalty 
— though  a  fearfully  severe  one — of  her 
vanity,  which  unconsciously  encouraged 
the  wicked  king’s  desires  until  they  be¬ 
came  ungovernable.  That  this  was  the 
author’s  intention,  is  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  in  the  leave-taking,  where 
I  Ethel  wants  Violenzia  of  the  dangers 
which  surround  her : 

‘•'‘Ethel.  Alas !  thou  know’st  not 
What  infinite  perils  set  thee.  Subtler  genius 
Than  ever  worked  for  good,  shall  with  foul  evil 
Tangle  thy  soul,  if  thou  should’st  show  like  virtue.' 

Violentia.  It  Ls  my  punishment” 

Of  Saul:  a  Dnuna^  m  Three  Parf-e, 

f>ublLshed  anonymously  at  Montreal,  we 
lave  before  us  perhaps  the  only  cojty 
w'hich  has  cro.s.sed  tlie  Atlantic.  At  all 
events,  we  have  heard  of  no  other,  as  it  is 
probable  we  should  have  done,  through 
some  public  or  private  notice,  seeing  that 
the  work  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  English  poems  ever  M'ritteii 
out  of  Great  Britain.  This  copy  was  given 
to  the  w'riter  of  the  present  article  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  whose  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this,  to  him  and  to  us,  un¬ 
known  Canadian  poet,  our  readers  and 
English  literature  genei-ally  are  beholden 
for  their  first  introduction  to  a  most  cu¬ 
rious  work.  iSaul  is  in  three  ])arts,  each 
of  five  acts,  and  altogether  about  ten 
thous.and  lines  long.  In  it  the  greatest 
subject,  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  for 
j  a  drama,  has  been  treated  with  a  poetical 

i)ow'er  and  a  depth  of  psychological  know- 
edge  which  arc  often  quite  startling, 

!  though,  we  may  say,  inevitably,  below  the 
I  mark  of  the  subject-matter,  which  is  too 
i  great  to  be  done  full  justice  to,  in  any  but 
the  words  in  which  the  original  history  is 
related.  What  much  adds  to  the  start¬ 
ling  eflfect  of  this  poem,  is  the  manifest 
fact  that  the  writer  is  some  ]>erson  who 
hits  received  little  or  no  education,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Not  only 
does  he  make  ridiculous  mistakes  in  the 
commonest  Latiu  quotations — fur  exam¬ 
ple,  he  has  oe  puofl  wovs  ”  twice 
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over — but  be  is  apparently  ignorant  of 
English  grammar,  and  even  of  spelling. 
There  are  two  things,  however,  whicli  he 
proves  that  he  knows ;  namely,  the  liible 
and  human  nature;  and  a  ]>oet  eAti  not  be 
Sitid  to  be  really  uneducated  who  knows 
these  well.  Shakspeare  he  also  knows 
far  better  than  most  men  know  him ;  for  I 
he  has  discerned  and  adopted  his  method 
as  no  other  dramatist  has  done.  He  takes 
not  virtue  and  morality,  and  their  oppo- 
site.s  ytnvralhj^  as  other  dramatists  do,  but 
these  under  the  single  aspect  of  their  de- 
]>endence  upon  gjnritual  influettci’s,  of 
whatever  kind  :  the  direct  iiiHuence  of  the 
Divine  lS)>irit ;  and  the  influence  of  good 
spirits ;  and  of  the  piincipalities  and  powers  ! 
of  darkness  ;  and  even  the  mysterious  in¬ 
fluences  of  music,  the  weather,  etc.,  upon 
the  monal  state  of  the  soul.  Like  most  of 
Sh.aks[«jare’s  plays,  this  drama  lias  the 
luipeanance  of  being  stnongcly  chaotic. 
There  are  liundreds  of  passages  for  the  1 
existence  of  wliich  we  can  not  account,  I 
until  the  moral  clue  is  found,  and  it  would  j 
never  be  found  by  a  careless  and  unre-  \ 
fleeting  reader ;  for  the  >vork  is  exccwl- 1 
ingly  artistic,  and  there  are  few  things  in  j 
recent  poetry  so  praiseworthy  as  the  ipiiet 
.and  unobtrusive  way  in  which  the  theme  j 
is  treated.  In  a  work  tvritten  upcui  this  i 
noble  symbolic  method,  one  is  never  sure 
of  exarth/  stating  the  autlior’s  moaning — 
indeed,  as  w'e  have  said  of  Shak||>eare, 
the  meaning  is  too  full  to  be  Staten  more 
briefly  than  by  tbe  wdiole  poem  ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  writ¬ 
er’s  intention,  when  we  say,  that  in  Saul 
ho  represents  a  man  who  is  emhie7itly  the 
creature  of  spiritual  influences  ;  who  is  of 
the  happiest  sensitive  and  perceptive  con¬ 
stitution,  but  lacks  the  one  thing  needful, 
the  principle  oi  faith,  which  would  have 
given  the  will  to  submit  himself  to  the 
good  influence  and  resist  the  bad.  “  Faith  j 
wanting,  all  his  works  fell  short,”  is  the 
only  ei^icit  statement  in  the  whole  poem 
of  this  idea  ;  but  the  w'hole  |)oem  indirect¬ 
ly  implies  it.  This  view  of  S.aul’8  charac¬ 
ter,  w'hich  is  amply  justified  by  Scripture 
history,  is  carried  out  and  illustrated  with 
an  elaborate  subtlety  of  W’hich  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  give  our  readers  an  atle- ! 
quate  idea.  The  evil  spirit  of  the  king  is  ■ 
brought  personally,  under  the  name  of 
Malzah,  uj>on  the  Ht<age  ;  and  w'e  are  made 
to  understand  Saul’s  nature,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  all  who  are  the  more  or  less  passive 
slaves  of  natural  and  spiritual  influences 


ab  extra,  by  the  exaggeration  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  spirit  himself,  who  is  depict¬ 
ed  with  an  imaginative  veracity,  which  we 
do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  has  not  been 
equaled  in  our  language  by  any  but  the 
creator  of  Caliban  and  Ariel.  Malz.ah  is 
dccidedlv  “  well-disposed,”  like  many  an¬ 
other  evil  spirit,  human  or  otherwise  ;  he 
knows  his  faults;  is  almost  changed,  for 
the  moment,  into  a  good  spirit  by  artistic 
influences,  esjiecially  music ;  he  has  at¬ 
tained  to  Ik?  a  deep  philosopher  through 
the  habitual  obst‘rx’ution  of  himself ;  and 
does  not  at  all  like  the  evil  work  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  soul  of  Saul — a  work  which 
ho  undertook  voluntarily,  and  to  which  ho 
returns  as  the  tit  takes  him.  Tho  follow¬ 
ing  passages  will  earry  out  what  we  have 
said,  and  will  illustrate  the  oddity,  subtle¬ 
ty,  and  originality  of  this  writer’s  lan¬ 
guage.  Malzah  tries  to  exonerate  him¬ 
self,  in  soliloquy,  from  the  guilt  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Saul : 

‘‘  I’ve  had  no  part  in  this.  I’m  sorry  too 
(Like  thee,  king)  that  I  ever  came  to  thee. 
Zounds !  Why,  I  ought  to  have  strong  penance 
set  me, 

Or  else  be  branded  with  some  sign  of  shame 
For  having  volunteered  for  his  undoing. 

There’s  no  essential  honor  nor  good  i’th’  world, 
Hut  a  pure  selfishness  is  all  in  all. 

Nay,  I  could  cur.se  my  demonhood,  and  wish 
My.sclf  to  be  thrice  lost  for  that  behavior ; 

But  I  believe  1  am  a  very  mean  spirit.” 

Even  finer  than  this  flippant,  imbecile,  and 
ira|X)tent  penitence  of  Malzah  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  song,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
scarcely  short  of  Shakspeari.an,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  7>e  Profundus  ! 

“  There  was  a  devil,  and  his  name  was  I ; 

From  I)c  Profundus  he  did  cry ; 

He  changed  his  note  as  he  changed  his  coat, 
And  his  coat  was  of  a  varying  dye : 

It  had  many  a  hue :  in  hell  ’twas  blue, 

’Twas  green  i’th’  sea,  and  white  i’th’  sky, 

Oh !  do  not  ask  me !  ask  me  why 
’Twas  green  i’th’  sea  and  white  i’th’  sky. 

Why  from  Profundus  he  did  cry. 

Suffice  that  he  wailed  with  a  chirruping  note  ; 
And  quaintly  cut  was  his  motley  coat” 

Saul  enters  in  a  gloomy  passion  ;  Malzah 
says : 

“  Now  is  my  time  : 

I’ll  enter  him  that  he  may  work  his  doom  ; 

His  mind’s  defenses  are  blown  down  by  passion. 
And  I  can  enter  him  unchallenged,  like 
A  traveler  an  inn  ;  and,  when  I’m  there. 

He  is  himself  now  so  much  like  a  demon. 

He  will  not  notice  me.” 
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In  this  poem,  for  the  first  time,  spirits 
l»ave  Wen  represented  in  a  manner  which 
fully  justifies  the  boldness  involved  in  re- 
jtresenting  them  at  all.  Malzah  is  a  living 
ehuracter,  as  true  to  supemature  as  Ilam-  j 
let  or  Falstaflf  is  to  nature  ;  and,  by  this  | 
continuation,  os  it  w’ere,  of  humanity  into 
now  circumstances  and  anotlier  world,  we 
are  taught  to  look  upon  humanity  itself 
from  a  fresh  |x>int  of  view,  and  we  seem 
to  obtain  new  and  startling  impressions  of 
the  awful  character  of  the  infiuences  by  i 
which  we  are  beset.  Seldom  has  .art  so 
well  jR'rfonned  the  office  of  handmaiden 
to  religion  as  in  this  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter  of  Malzah,  in  whom  we  have  the 
disembodiment  of  the  soul  of  the  faithless, 
sophistical,  brave,  and  generously  dis)>os- 
ed  King  of  Israel,  and  a  most  impressive 
iK>eticai  exi>o8ition  of  the  aw'fultrutli,  that 
he  who  is  not  wholly  for  God  is  against 
him.  For  pro(»f  of  our  opinion  we  can  ! 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  entire  tvork,  I 
of  which  a  few  separate  passages  are  no  i 
tests  whatever.  Although  the  language  j 
is  otlen  ]K)werful,  and  the  thought  always  j 
so,  the  w'riter’s  want  of  literary  culture  is  ' 
so  great,  that  he  seldom  gives  us  many  j 
lines  together  w'ithout  some  obvious  and  | 
often  ludicrous  fault.  In  proot^  however,  I 
that  this  w'riter  is  a  poet  of  no  common  ' 
order,  we  append  a  few'  sentences,  taken  al- 1 
most  at  random  from  hundreds  which  we  i 
have  marked.  j 

Saul  has  vowed  the  death  of  David :  j 

^'An«fn.  Now,  my  dear  husband,  come  and 
take  some  rest 

Situl.  Yes,  when  Pve  done  what  I  have  vow¬ 
ed  to  do. 

1  am  beneath  the  tyranny  of  a  vow, 

Which  I  will  honor  w'hilst  I  am  eclipsed. 

That  I  hereafter  may  have  power  to  plead, 

I  did  it  in  tlte  darkness.  'I'is  the  fiend : 

1  le  darkens,  yet  illuminates,  my  mind. 

Like  the  hlack  heavens  when  lightnings  ride  the 

wind.” 

Malzah  is  seen  winging  his  way  towards 
the  palace  of  the  king,  whom  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  possess : 

“  Lo !  when  yon  demon,  with  increasing  speed. 
Makes  his  dim  way  across  the  night-hung  flood. 
Due  to  the  Hebrew  king,  with  onw'ard  heed, 
Like  to  a  hound  that  snuffs  the  scent  of  blood.” 

Saul,  like  Polonius,  is  full  of  wLJom, 
though  it  goes  no  further  than  his  words; 
for  example : 

“  Full  many  things  are  best  forgot ;  and  all 
The  dross  of  life,  men’s  vices  and  their  failings, 


Should  from  our  memories  be  let  slip  away, 

As  drops  the  dam»ge<l  fruit  from  off  the  bough 
Ere  comes  the  autumn.  ...  It  were  wise,  nay, 
just. 

To  strike  with  men  a  balance ;  to  forgive. 

If  not  forget,  their  evil  for  their  good's  sake. 
Thus  cherishing  the  latter. 

We  sliall  grow  rich  in  life’s  pure  gold,  and  lose 
Only  its  base  alloy,  its  dross  refuse.” 

The  following  is  one  of  many  j)a.ssagcs 
which,  by  creating  an  intelligence  of  the 
greatne.ss  and  subtlety  of  Saul’s  tempta¬ 
tions,  render  his  e.xample  more  affect ing 
and  fbarful.  Abner,  in  reply  to  Satil’s  la¬ 
mentations  over  his  liability  to  the  appar¬ 
ently  irresistible  j)Osse.ssion3  of  the  evil 
spirit,  says: 

“  Jehovah’s  ways  arc  daik. 

SauL  If  they  be  just,  I  care  not: 

I  can  emlurc  till  death  relieve  me ;  ay, 

And  not  complain  ;  but  doubt  enfeebles  me. 

And  my  strong  heart,  that  gladdeth  to  enilure. 
Falters  ’neath  its  misgivings,  and  vexed,  beats 
Into  the  speed  of  fever,  when  it  thinks 
That  the  .Mmighty  greater  is  than  goo<i” 

The  jKiwcr  of  this  drama  Is  centered  in 
Saul  and  his  “  double,”  Malzah.  The  other 
characters  are,  on  the  w  hole,  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  these ;  and  we  should  be  leaving 
our  readers  with  an  ex.aggerated  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  merit  of  the  piece,  were  we  to 
conclude  without  saying  that,  though  the 
writer  has  shown  great  poetical  ability,  he 
has  bv  no  means,  as  yet,  written  a  great 
work.*  His  faculty,  however,  seems  to  be 
so  jieculiarly  adapted  for  the  treatment  of 
the  particular  theme  he  has  chosen,  that, 
should  these  words  ever  meet  his  eye,  we 
would  venture  to  recommend  him  to  re¬ 
consider,  and  in  many  parts  re-write,  his 
poem,  at  the  same  time  greatly  abbreviat¬ 
ing  it  by  the  omission  of  tho.se  parts  in 
which  the  symbolical  rofiection  of  the 
theme  is  wanting  or  weak. 

T/ie  Suiuf'tt  Tragedy  requires  to  be 
mentioned  here  for  little  more  than  the 
general  merit  of  being  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  dram.-vs.  The  author  of  Violemia 
speaks  of  it  as  “  a  work  which  stands  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  the  dramatic  literature  of 
the  day  but  this  is  greatly  to  over-rate 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  piece,  which,  though  in 
various  ways  admirable,  is  in  no  respect 
superior  to  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Tavlor,  and 
in  some  respects  inferior.  Mr.  kingsley 
himself,  we  are  sure,  would  be  the  first 
to  allow  the  great  superiority  of  the  cha- 
r.acter  of  Dunstan,  in  Edvoin  the  J'htr, 
over  Conrad  in  the  Saint's  Tragedy. 
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Tlie  Saint's  TVaffedy,  ngain,  is  full  of 
iiicnt.'il  auachronisins,  such  as,  “  I  have 
j)iei)are*l  my  nerves  for  a  shock  “  I  had 
something  ortho<lox  ready and  almost 
every  line  in  the  jKditico-economical  dis- 1 
oiissions  in  Act  II.  By  j)assages  like  | 
tliese,  we  are  too  much  reminded  that  it 
is  a  modern  writer  writing  about  oM 
times.  This  is  never  so  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  [ 
ilays.  There  is  also  far  more  of  what  we  j 
lave  described  as  the  unintelligent  adoj*- 
tion  of  Shakspeare's  manner,  in  Mr. 
Kingsley  th.an  in  Mr.  Taylor.  The  action 
docs  not  go  on  singly,  orderly,  and  plain¬ 
ly,  as  in  Philqy  t't/n  Artevehle^  but  is 
mi.\ed  with  a  good.do.al  of  matter  which 
has  more  th.an  the  merely  apparent  irre¬ 
levancy  of  the  subordinate  by  -  play  in  I 
Shakspeare.  When,  to  these  deductions 
from  the  perfection  of  the  Saints  Tra- ' 
gc(hjy  we  have  a<lded  the  fault  of  .an  un- 1 
necessarily  obtrusive  and  didactic  sextud- 
if  I/,  {not  sensuali(y^)  which  .appears  also  in 
other  works  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  we  may  give 
free  8CO|)e  to  our  ndmir.ation  of  this  re¬ 
markable  production  of  this  writer’s  youth,  j 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  what  few  poems  ; 
of  late  years  have  been,  namely,  a  tho- ' 
roughly  conscientious  work  ;  the  author  | 
did  not  leave  ofl’  until  he  had  made  his  I 
pl.ay  as  good  as  he  |»ossibly  could  at  the  | 
then  Rt.age  of  his  laculties.  There  is  not ' 
one  slovenly  line  in  the  whole ;  and  the  I 
action  is  every'  where  kept  up  with  a  | 
stt*ady  and  equable  vigor,  which  is  not  to  | 
l>e  found  elsewhere  in  recent  dramas,  if  I 
we  except  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to 
whom  M^r.  Kingsley  has  evidentlp^  looked 
up,  as  to  a  noble  model  of  maseulme  poet¬ 
ic  jKiwer,  espe<*ially  in  the  lyrical  jwrtions  j 
of  his  work.  Mr.  Kingslev  has  been  too 
often  and  too  highly  pmise<J  in  this  Reneyr  \ 
for  it  to  be  likely  that  the  Saints  Tra-  i 
(/edy  is  unknown  to  the  m.ajority  of  our  j 
readers.  We  may  therefore  be  excused 
from  entering  into  any  detailed  notice  of 
it.  Mr.  Matthew  Aniold,  also,  has  been 


BO  fully  and  so  recently  noticed  by  iw,* 
and  what  we  said  about  his  addiction  to 
ancient  forms  of  art  is  so  exactly  applica¬ 
ble  to  Merof)^,  that  we  need  s.ay  little 
more  of  it  here  than  that,  w'ith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Satn-Mon  Ayanistrs,  it  is  by  tar 
the  most  faithful,  poetical,  and  leame<l  re- 
rival  of  the  (Ireek  drama  of  which  the 
Kngli.sh  language  can  boast.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  ad¬ 
mirable  workm.'inship,  and  the  weight 
which  justly  attaches  to  his  opinion,  have 
failed  to  inijxess  us  with  the  general  fea¬ 
sibility  of  what  he  had  attempted,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  done.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  drama  can  never  be  revived 
among  us,  if  it  were  only  that  their  sim¬ 
plicity  and  severity  exclude  tho  represent¬ 
ation  of  characters  under  other  than  very 
general  asi>ects  of  good  and  evil.  Our 
modem — shall  we  siiy  “  used  up  ”  ? — in¬ 
tellects  are  entirely  dead  to  causes  which 
w’ere  |K)werfully  moving  in  other  times 
an<l  under  other  conditions.  Even  among 
ourselves,  in  earlier  days,  an  atidience 
or  a  circle  of  readers  might  have  been 
convulsed  with  excitement  at  the  crisis  in 
which  3Ieroj)e  is  on  the  point  of  slaying 
her  son,  mistaking  him  for  her  son’s  as¬ 
sassin  ;  but,  alas  for  the  modern  readier ! 

“  What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecu¬ 
ba,”  unless  they  are  better  acquainted 
than  the  nature  of  the  Greek  drama  .allows 
them  to  be?  We  must  know  Meropeand 
.^pytus  better,  we  must  become  person- 
.ally  interested  in  them  as  individinals,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  care  a  straw  for  their  fates  as 
mere  man  and  woman.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  a  right  state  of  feeling,  but  wo 
<lo  say  that  it  is  the  condition  of  all  mo¬ 
dem  readers  above  fifteen  years  of  age, 
.and  that  it  is  fatal  to  tho  success  of  any 
thorough  -  going  revival  of  the  Greek  • 
drama. 


*  North  British  Review,  toI.  xii.  p.  493. 
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Stranok  wavering  maze  of  whirling  haze, 

Dim  kingdom  of  indecision  ; 

Surprise  took  the  helm  in  thy  filmy  realm 
To  steer  through  the  marveloas  vision. 

No  lightning  stream,  or  ever  a  gleam, 

No  masses  of  crimsoning  cloud, 

Yet  reason  might  reel  at  each  long-drawn  peal 
Of  tremulous  thunder  loud ! 

Though  it  roareth  past,  like  an  Etna  blast. 

The  parching  atmosphere. 

No  burning  breath  of  sandy  death, 

No  ardent  simoom  is  here — 

It  is  not  peace  though  the  echoes  cease. 

And  silence  dread  descendeth, 

Witli  wide  wings  furled  the  anarch  world 
New  lives  to  wonder  lendetli ! 

O’er  the  dim  profound,  though  never  a  sound 
Of  the  lashing  sea  is  there. 

The  light  foam  Hoats,  with  its  myriad  motes. 
Like  a  curtain  that  vails  despair ; 

But  the  tumult  swift  of  a  dazzling  drift. 
Swelling  its  desolate  moan. 

With  tlie  speed  of  tliought  comes  glancing 
athwart 

The  stillness  dreary  and  lone. 

Deep  hoary  caves  are  tossed  into  waves. 

Curled  frothing  of  white  waves  free, 

With  n3ver  a  stain  of  the  distant  main. 

Or  tone  of  her  mistrelsy : 

No  vestige  of  earth,  O  region  of  birth 
For  wildered  chaos  and  fear ; 

To  questioning  eyes,  no  glorious  skies. 

No  ardors  of  heaven  appear ! 

Vast,  formless  space,  with  never  a  trace 
Of  color,  or  genial  life. 

When  Hope  is  decoyed  to  thy  desolate  void 
She  is  doomed  to  a  ceaseless  strife : 

Down  still  down,  where  the  planets  drown. 

And  the  sun  is  paling  his  flame ; 

But  the  tempest  has  cleft  the  thick  wizard 
weft. 

And  we  gaze  through  a  hurricane  frame ! 

Thousands  of  feet  from  the  turbulent  sleet 
So  far  may  we  glance  below. 


*  An  Alpine  sketch  at  an  altitude  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet 


Calm  soothing  sheen,  of  the  meadows  so  green. 
Clear  rivers  of  silvery  How, 

Beam  through  the  cold  of  the  Ice-King’s  strong¬ 
hold. 

Through  his  bleak,  encrusted  lair. 

Glimmer  of  Paradise,  all  beyond  price. 

Visions  of  Eden  mid-air ! 


0  raving  wind !  we  are  leaving  behind 
Thy  wiUl,  unearthly  legion ! 

A  long  farewell,  ’mid  each  stormy  swell. 

To  the  Queen  of  thy  boundless  region ; 

The  grand  Snow-Queen,  by  clear  stars  .seen 
Earth’s  towering  hills  controlling 
With  the  dazzling  light  of  her  gannents  white. 
And  avalanche-salvos  rolling ! 


\  wan  pink  shimmer,  a  light  rose  glimmer, 
O’er  loftiest  peaks  doth  rest. 

Where  each  lone  spire  is  fanned  with  fire 
From  the  pinions  of  angels  blest : 

Those  splinters  rifted,  arc  pale  hands  lifted 
In  solemn  desire  alM)ve, 

.4nd  the  wide  vales  share  in  that  evening 
prayer 

For  a  reign  of  peace  and  love ! 


Storm  ravaged  screen,  of  the  dark  ravine, 
These  straggling  braves  appear. 

The  outmost  lines,  of  an  army  of  pines. 

All  ragged,  blanched,  and  drear. 

0  sweet,  faint  changes,  borne  o’er  the  ranges. 
Between  the  serried  bights ; 

Warm  homes  low  lying,  where  birds  are  flying. 
Half-seen  Valaisan  lights! 

From  wild-s  unknown,  swift  broadening  Rhone, 
By  a  thousand  rude  crags  verging. 

As  evening  falls,  we  leave  thy  thralls. 

From  the  wonder-world  emerging. 

And  sink  to  sleep,  ’neath  glaciers  sU‘ep, 

Of  the  charmed  Alp-circle  dreaming. 

Till  the  morrow’s  mom,  with  its  azure  dawn 
And  glory  of  sunshine  streaming  1 

Martigny’s  plain,  with  its  infinite  train 
Of  blossom.s  and  buds,  is  smiling. 

Her  floral  spells,  her  wandering  bells. 

Our  every  sense  beguiling  : 

With  gentle  speeches,  sublime  snow-reaches, 
We  watch  thj'  skyward  strife, 

’Midst  balmy  gales  of  the  perfumed  vales. 

In  a  world  of  welcoming  life  ! 
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“And  overcome  ua  like  a  summer  cloud.” 


Macbeth. 


The  lightest  tbmights  have  tliclr  roots  in  gravity,  and  the  most  fbgitive  colors  of  the  world  are  set  off 
by  tlie  mighty  background  of  eternity.  One  dt  the  greatest  pleasures  of  so  light  and  airy  a  thing  as  tlie 
I  vernal  season  arises  from  the  consciousness  that  tho  world  Is  young  again ;  that  the  spring  is  come  round, 
tliat  wo  shall  not  all  cease,  and  be  no  world.  Nature  has  begun  again,  and  not  begun  for  nothing.  One 
fancies  some  how  tliat  she  coukl  not  have  the  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  us  in  April  or  May.” 

Liioh  Ucst  :  The  Seer. 

“A  vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning. 

With  smiles  and  tears,  Frost  the  Anatomy 

Into  lus  summer  grave.”  S11KU.ET :  Epipsychtdion, 

“  Chiefly  it  is  when  sunshine  floods  tho  sky. 

O’er  waving  com-flolds,  that  I  think  on  death."  .  Hoffuanx. 


“  At  this  time  tho  docliniog  sun  flamed  goldcnly  in  the  west.  It  was  a  glorious  hour.  Tito  air  fell 
upon  tho  heart  like  balm ;  tho  sky,  gold  and  verniilion-cliecketl.  hung,  a  celestial  tent,  above  mortal 
man.  .  .  .  ‘  Did  ever  God  walk  tho  earth  in  finer  weather?'  said  tlio  Hermit  .  .  .  ‘Evenings  such  as 
this,’  continued  tho  Hermit,  offer  a  pause,  ‘  seem  to  me  tho  very  holiday  time  of  death,’  "  etc. 

Chronicks  of  Chverncok. 

‘‘What  kinsman  hath  mid  Summer  with  the  grave?" 

The  Bechtae. 


“—Yet  can  not  1  bj"  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy-bed 

And  her  together."  Chakles  Lamb  :  Hester. 


By  common  consent  the  image  of  death 
is  connected  with  what  is  chill,  winterly, 
desolate,  llow  is  it,  then,  that  we  so 
often  associjite  it  with  glorions  spring-tide, 
and  the  pomp  of  summer  suns  ? 

But  do  we  so  associate  it  ?  i>erhaps  the 
reader  will  ask.  Are  you  not  taking  for 
granted  what  it  would  be  less  convenient 
to  prove  ? 

lIn<iuestionably  it  appears  more  natural, 
at  first  sight,  and  is  infinitely  more  com¬ 
mon,  to  think  of  death  in  connection 
with  winter  and  its  bleak  wretchedness, 
than  with  raid  -  summer,  and  its  garni¬ 
ture  of  green  and  gold.  Frost  at  mid¬ 
night,  while  the  pitiless  blast  is  raging, 
seems  as  nearly  allied  to  stone-cold 
death,  as  July  splendors  do  not.  “In 
winter,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  in  an  essay 
he  never  surpassed — “  in  winter  this  intol¬ 
erable  disinclination  to  dying — to  give  it 
its  mildest  name — does  more  especially 
haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  genial  August 
noon,  beneath  a  sweltering  sky,  deatn  is 
almost  problematic.  At  those  times  do  snch 
poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immortal¬ 
ity.  Then  we  expand  and  burgeon.  Then 
we  are  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  again,  as 


wise  again,  and  a  great  deal  taller.  The 
blast  that  nips  and  shrinks  me,  puts  me 
in  thoughts  of  death.”  Similar  was  the 
feeling  expressed  by  (Moir,)  when 

witne-ssing  a  child’s  burial  in  Spring : 

“  Under  the  shroud  of  the  solemn  cloud, 
when  the  hills  arc  capped  with  snow. 

When  the  moaning  breeze,  tlwough  leafless 
trees,  bears  tempest  on  its  wing ; 

In  the  Winter’s  wrath  we  think  of  death,  but 
not  when  lilies  blow, 

And,  I.azarus-likc,  from  March’s  tomb  walks 
forth  triumphant  Spring.” 

Thus,  too,  w’hen  his  betrothed  is  dying, 
on  a  bitter  winter’s  night,  Ernest  Malti-a- 
vers  is  described  as  throwing  open  his 
window,  stepping  into  the  balcony,  and 
baring  his  breast  to  the  keen  air :  “  the 
icy  heavens  looked  dowm  upon  the  hoar- 
rime  that  gathered  over  the  grass,  and 
the  ghostly  boughs  of  the  death-like  trees. 
All  things  in  the  world  without,  brought 
the  thought  of  the  grave,  and  the  pause 
of  being,  and  the  withering  up  of  beauty, 
closer  and  closer  to  his  soul.  In  the  palpa¬ 
ble  and  griping  winter,  death  itself  seemed 
to  wind  round  him  its  skeleton  and  joy¬ 
less  arras.” 
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Hence  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
common  feeling,  that  a  story  of  death,  or 
a  thought  of  tile  grave,  is,  in  Shelley’s 
phrase, 

“ - more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights, 

Tlian  for  those  garish  summer  days,  when 
we 

Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  sec.” 

Make  of  it,  if  you  will,  a  Winter’s  Tale  ; 
but  forbear  weaving  it  into  a  Mitlsummer 
Night’s  Dream. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper 
into  the  matter,  we  do  find  a  connection 
of  subtle  jiower  between  summer  glories 
and  that  chill  presence,  the  shallow  of 
death.  “  Is  it  regret  for  buried  time,” 
sisks  the  laureate,  that  keenlier  in  sweet 
April  wakes  ?”  The  question  is  sug¬ 
gestive  in  its  bearing  on  that  now  before 
us.  And  her©  let  us  refer  to  another  pa.s8- 
age  by  the  author  of  ErmM  MaUrm'er» 
in  a  later  work,  and  every  way  a  riper, 
better,  healthier  one.  The  young  cousins 
in  The,  Coftoin  sit  down  together  in  the 
church-yard,  one  calm  evening  in  spring, 
while  the  roseate  streaks  are  thding 
gradually  from  the  dark  gray  of  long, 
narrow  fantasti  c  clouds.  Blanche  has 
gently  objected,  how'  cold  and  still  it  is  j 
among  the  graves ;  but  “  Sisty  ”  answers, 
not  colder  tlian  on  the  village  green.  His 
record  of  that  sweet  silent  session  then 
merges  in  meditation  :  “  There  is  a  certain  j 
melancholy  in  the  evenings  of  early  spring,  | 
w’hich  is  among  those  intlnences  of  Nature  \ 
the  most  universally  recognized,  the  most  ■ 
difficult  to  ezi>laiii.  .  .  .  Examine  not,  () 
child  of  man!  examine  not  that  mysteri- ' 
ous  melancholy  with  the  hard  eyes  of  thy  i 
reason ;  thou  canst  not  impale  it  on  the 
spikes  of  thv  thorny  logic,  nor  describe  i 
its  enchanted  circle  by  problems  conned  i 
from  thy  schools.  Borderer  thyself  of, 
two  worlds — ^the  Dead  and  the  Living — 
give  thine  ear  to  the  tones,  bow  thy  soul  i 
to  the  shadows,  that  steal,  in  the  Season 
of  Change,  from  the  dim  Border  Land.”  I 
It  was  “  one  evening  in  the  beginning  of ' 
June,”  that  Jane  Eyre,  an  orphan  school¬ 
girl  at  Lowood,  lingered  alone  in  the  gar-  , 
den,  and  kept  lingering  a  little  longer  still, 
for  “  it  was  sneh  a  pleasant  evening,  so  1 
serene,  so  warm ;  the  still  glowing  west  \ 
promised  so  fairly  another  fine  day  on  the  ' 
morrow  and  then  and  there  it  was,  that, 
“noting  these  things,  and  enjoying  them  > 
as  a  child  might,”  it  entered  her  head  “  as  | 
it  had  never  done  before — ‘  Hom'  sad  to  i 


be  lying  now  on  a  sick-bed,  and  to  be  in 
i  danger  of  dying !’  ”  The  then  and  there 
have  a  psychological  significance,  as  most 
I  things  in  Jane  Kyre  have, 
j  But  leaving  sjiring-tide  freshness  and 
i  summer  twilight,  and  advancing  to  the 
I  full  blaze  of  sunshine,  when  the  days  of 
;  the  year  are  at  their  longest  and  brightest, 
j  how  stands  the  question  of  relationship 
I  with  death  and  decay  ?  Wordsworth 
describes  the  journey  he  one  day  took,  in 
^  youth’s  delightful  prime,  “  over  the  smooth 
sands  of  Leven’s  ample  estuary,”  and 
i  “  beneath  a  genial  sun,” 

“  With  distant  prospect  among  gleams  of  sky 
And  clouds  and  intermingling  mountain-tops, 
In  one  inseparable  glory  clad. 

Creatures  of  one  ethereal  substance  met 
In  consistory,  like  a  diadem 
Or  crown  of  burning  seraphs  as  they  sit 
In  the  empyrean.  Underne.*ith  that  pomp 
Celestial,  lay  unseen  the  pa.ctoml  yak's 
Among  whose  happy  fields  I  had  grown  up 
I  From  childhooil.  On  the  fulgent  spectacle, 
That  neither  passed  away  nor  changed,  I 
gazed 

Enrapt;  hut  hrighte»t  tkihgt  are  veont  to 
j  drair 

I  Sa/l  oj>p<mtet  out  of  the  inner  heart, 

As  even  their  pensive  influence  drew  from 
mine.” 

Herein  lies  the  solution  of  the  seeihing 
parailox — in  this  suggestion  of  oimosites. 
“  The  brightest  sunshine,”  says  llood,  in 
Tylmy  Ifnll — an  unequal  but  underrated 
w^ork — “  throws  the  darke.st  shadow,  and 
the  horrible  specter  of  Death  could  never 
frown  so  sternly  and  blackly  as  when  thus 
introduced  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  gold¬ 
en  glorious  light  of  love.”  Or  as  he  puts 
it  in  his  Ode  to  MeUtncIioly — 

“  The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shade. 

And  there  is  even  a  happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid.” 

The  essay-w  riter  in  Friends  in  Council, 
Milverton,  m  his  account  of  a  bright  day’s 
gay  experiences  in  the  Spanish  capital, 
has  this  memento  :  “And  I  looked  up  at 
the  splendid  palace*  of  Madrid,  and 
thought  of  regal  jiomps  and  vanities. 
And  then,  how  it  was  I  know  not,  1 
thought  of  death.  Perhaps  any  thing 
very  beautiful  ha.s  that  thought  in  the 

*  We  walked  awhile  since  through  its  gorgeous 
saloons,  among  the  most  magnificat  in  Europe, 
profusely  adorned  with  the  richeet  gem-paintiugs  of 
art,  and  every  door-fhune  and  window-frame  of  Uu> 
palace  is  of  variegated  marble,  of  which  there  are 
one  hundred  and  cighty-two  kinds  in  Spain. — En. 
Eclectic. 
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background.”  The  “  perliaps”  is  no  reck¬ 
less  conjecture,  beyond  or  beside  the 
mark.  Lcigli  Hunt  points  to  the  same 
philosopliy  when  discussing  the  theme, 
why  sweet  music  produces  sadness — why 
in  the  midst  of  even  the  most  light  and 
joyous  music,  our  eyes  shall  sometimes 
lili  with  tears.  How  is  this  ?  The  rea¬ 
son  surely  is,  that  we  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  the  fugitive  and  perishing  nature 
of  all  sweet  things — of  beauty,  of  youth, 
of  life— of  all  those  fair  shows  of  the 
world,  of  which  music  seems  to  be  the 
voice,  and  of  whose  transitory  nature  it 
reminds  us  most  when  it  is  most  beautiful, 
because  it  is  then  that  we  most  regret  our  ; 
mortality.  Writing  (duly,  1795)  to  his  i 
Jewish  friend,  Kmanuel,  after  a  visit  to 
Haireuth,  Jean  Paul  Richter  says:  “The 
day  that  I  left  Baireuth,  the  longest  day  j 
of  the  year,  was  my  shortest  and  happiest,  j 
...  It  is  wonderful  that  men,  in  seasons  j 
of  happiness,  in  youth,  in  beautiful  places, 
in  the  fairest  season  of  the  year,  incline  ^ 
more  surely  to  the  enthusiasm  of  longing ;  ' 
they  think  oftener  of  a  future  world,  and  I 
more  readily  form  pirtureK  of  death  ;  | 
while  the  oj»|>osite  takes  place  in  want,  in  ; 
age,  in  Greenland,  and  in  winter.”  Rous-  ^ 
scan  felt  something  of  this  when  he  w'rote, 
in  his  Confexidone — w’hat  he  (of  course) 
thought  “  une  chose  bien  singulici'e  ” — 
that  his  imagination  was  most  cheerful 
amid  adverse  environments. 

It  is  in  the  Confeiations  of  another,  and 
very  different  writer,  that  the  question  of 
association  between  summer  splendors  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  is  more  fully  and  i 
impressively  expounded  than  by  any  other  ! 
philosopher.  Before  referring,  how'cver,  j 
to  this  forcible  ex|K)sition,  by  one  w'ho 
combines  the  prose-jioet  with  the  philoso-  j 
j>her,  let  us  interpose  .an  illustration  of  a 
thoroughly  ]»rosaio  and  matter-of-fact  kind 
— a  statistical  conclusion — showing  that 
bright  summer  days  have  no  necessary 
opjiosition  to,  nor  dreary  winter  any  ne¬ 
cessary  conc.ord  with,  man’s  tendency  to 
brood  on  his  mortality,  or  sha[)c  his 
thoughts,  or  fears,  or  wishes,  thitherward. 
Alluding  to  the  once  accejited  belief  in 
France — not  yet  exploded,  perhaps — that 
we  English,  the  victims  of  natural  melan¬ 
choly,  are  constantly  committing  suicide, 
“particularly  in  November,”  when  w'c 
hang  and  shoot  ourselves  by  thou-sands, 
•Mr.  Buckle  states — as  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  Quotelet,  and  Tissot,  and 
Forbes  Winslow,  and  Hawkins,  and  the 


Journal  of  the  Statistic.al  Society — that  un¬ 
fortunately  for  such  foreign  assumptions, 
the  fact  is  exactly  opposite  to  what  is 
generally  supposed  ;  for  whereas  the  no¬ 
tion  that  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy 
weather  than  in  fine  weather  used  .always 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  topic  with  the  French  wits,  who  were 
never  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of 
self-murder,  and  on  the  relation  between 
it  and  our  murkv  climate — we  have,  on 
the  contrary,  decisive  evidence  that  there 
are  more  suicides  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

The  remarkable  paragraph  in  the  Goto 
fessimat  of  an  KnylUh  Ophim-Kater^  to 
which  we  have  referred,  is  the  following  : 
“  I  have  had  occ.asion  to  remark,  at  various 
|)erio<l8  of  my  life,  that  the  deaths  of  those 
whom  we  love,  .and,  indeed,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  death  generally,  is  {nPteriH 
jxirihuH)  more  affecting  in  summer  than 
in  any  other  season  of  the  year.  And  the 
rea.sons  are  tlit'se  three,  I  think:  first,  that 
tlie  visible  heavens  in  summer  apjiear  far 
higher,  more  distant,  and  (if  such  a  sole¬ 
cism  may  be  excused)  more  infinite ;  the 
clouds  by  which  chiefly  the  eye  expounds 
the  distance  of  the  blue  p.avilion  stretched 
over  our  heads  are  in  summer  more  volu¬ 
minous,  more  m.assed,  and  are  accumulated 
in  far  grander  and  more  towering  piles ; 
secondly,  the  light  and  the  appearance*  of 
the  declining  and  the  setting  sun  are 
much  more  fitted  to  be  tvpes  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  infinite ;  and,  tliirdly,  (which  is 
'  the  main  rea.son,)  the  exuberant  and  riot- 
i  ous  jiroili.gnlity  of  life  n.atnrally  forces  the 
!  mind  more  jiowerfully  upon  the  ant.agonist 
j  thought  of  death,  ami  the  wintry  sterility 
;  of  the  grave.  For  it  may  be  observed 
i  generally,  that  wherever  two  thoughts 
'  stand  related  to  each  other  by  a  law  of 
ant.agonism,  and  exist,  as  it  were,  by  inii- 
'  tual  repulsion,  they  are  apt  to  suggest 
'  each  other.  On  these  accounts  it  is  th.at 
I  I  find  it  impossible  to  banish  the  thought 
j  of  death  when  1  .am  walking  alone  in  the 
j  endless  days  of  summer ;  and  any  particu- 
I  lar  death,  if  not  actually  more  affecting,  at 
'  least  haunts  my  mind  more  obstinately  .and 
I  besiegingly,  in  th.at  season.” 

In  that  unrivaled  chapter.  The  Afflic- 
i  tion  of  Childhood,  with  which  ^he  same 
,  writer’s  AuUtbioyraphie  Skett'hea  open,  he 
I  rwurs  to  his  expl.aiiation — thirty  years 
before — in  the  Opium  Confe.imioHS,  of  the 
;  reason  why  death,  other  conditions  re- 
I  maining  the  same,  is  more  profoundly 
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affecting  in  summer  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  year — so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  liable  to 
any  modification  >at  all  from  accidents  of 
scenery  or  season ;  the  reason  lying,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  antagonism  between 
the  tropical  redundancy  of  life  in  summer, 
and  the  frozen  sterilities  of  the  grave.  In 
a  digression  of  surpassing  pathos  and 
solemn  beauty,  Mr.  de  Quincey  then  shows 
how  inextricably,  in  early  childhood,  his 
own  feelings  and  images  of  death  were 
entangled  with  those  of  summer,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
al»out  which  he  read  with  his  three  sisters 
in  the  nursery,  from  a  pictured  Hible,  and 
learned  to  associate  the  cloudless  siin-lights 
of  Syrijg  and  the  pomps  of  Palm  Sunday, 
with  the  pa.ssion  and  death  of  the  Ijord  of 
life.  And  thence  he  returns  to  describe 
his  visit  to  the  room  in  which  his  dead 
sister  lav.  Let  the  reader  read  and  as¬ 
sent:  “I’urning  round,  I  sought  my  sister’s 
fiice.  Jiut  the  bed  had  been  moved,  and 
the  Iwick  was  now  turned  towards  myself. 
Nothing  met  my  eyes  but  one  large  win¬ 
dow,  I  wide  open,  through  which  the  sun 
«)f  midsummer  at  mid-day  was  showering 
liown  torrents  of  splendor.  The  weather 
was  dry,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  blue 
depths  seemed  the  expressed  types  of 
infinity ;  and  it  was  not  jjossible  for  eye 
to  Inshold,  or  for  heart  to  conceive,  any 
symbols  more  pathetic  of  life  and  the 

glory  of  life . 

“  From  the  gorgeous  sunlight  I  turned 
round  to  the  corpse.  There  lay  the  sweet 
chiliiish  figure  ;  there  the  angel  face.  .  .  . 
I  stood  checked  for  a  moment ;  awe,  not 
fear,  fell  upon  me ;  and  w’hilst  I  stood,  a 
solemn  wind  began  to  blow — the  saddest 
that  ear  ever  heard.  It  w.*i8  a  w’ind  that 
might  have  swept  the  fields  of  mortality 
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for  a  thousand  centuries.  Many  times 
since,  uiwn  summer  days,  when  the  sun  is 
about  the  hottest,  I  have  remarked  the 
siime  wind  arising  and  uttering  the  same 
hollow,  solemn,  Menmonian,  but  saintly 
swell :  it  is  in  this  world  the  one  great 
audible  symbol  of  eternity.  And  three 
times  in  my  life  have  I  happened  to  hear  the 
same  sound  in  the  same  circumstances — 
namely,  when  standing  between  an  open 
window  and  a  dead  body  on  a  summer  d.ay. 

“Instantly,  when  my  car  caught  this 
vast  ..-Eolian  intonation,  when  my  eye 
filled  with  the  golden  fullm‘ss  of  life,  the 
pomps  of  the  heavens  above,  or  the  glory 
of  the  flowers  >>elow,  and  turning  when  it 
settled  u|)on  the  frost  which  overspread 
my  sister’s  face,  instantly  a  trance  fell 
u[)on  me.  A  vault  seemed  to  open  in  the 
zenith  of  the  far  blue  sky,  a  shaft  which 
ran  up  forever.  I,  in  spirit,  rose  as  if  on 
billows  that  also  ran  up  the  shaft  forever ; 
and  the  billows  seemed  to  jmrsue  the 
throne  of  (Jod ;  but  that  also  ran  before 
us  and  fled  away  continually.  The  flight 
an«l  the  pursuit  seemed  to  go  on  forever 
and  ever.  Frost  gathering  frost,  some 
Sarsar  wind  of  death,  seemed  to  rej)ct  me ; 
some  mighty  relation  between  God  and 
death  dimly  struggled  to  evolve  itself 
from  the  dreadful  antagonism  betAveen 
them :  shadowy  meanings  even  yet  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  and  torment,  in  dreams, 
the  deciphering  oracle  within  me.  I  slept 
— for  how  long  I  can  not  say ;  slowly  t 
recovered  my  self  possession :  and  whcfj  I 
woke,  found  mystdf  standing,  as  before, 
close  to  my  sister’s  bed.” 

Why  add  a  word  of  ours,  to  jar  on  the 
silence  which  may  be  felt,  in  which  dies 
away  that  Suspirium  de  Profundis^  that 
heavy-laden,  deeivdrawn  sigh  ? 
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Ybt  not  to  thy  etcTDal  resting-place 
Shalt  tiiou  retire  alone ;  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
(’ouch  more  magnificent  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world,  with  kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise  and  good, 
Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  pMt, 

All  in  one  mighty  scftulcber.  The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  vales, 


f  Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 

The  venerable  woods  ;  rivers  that  movo 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured 
round  all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste —  * 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  Great  Tomb  of  Man  !  BRvairr. 
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TuictiE  long-oxi)ected  volumes  are  at 
length  ill  many  hands ;  and  for  a  time  the 
llur.'itian  injuuction  will  be  observed  with 
respect  to  them :  Nocturrui  vemate  inanu, 
i'lertate,  diuruA.  We  can  not  say  that  no 
one  will  lay  them  down  till  they  are  liiiish- 
cd  ;  their  bulk  precludes  that.  Tliirteen 
hundred  pages  and  more  of  demy  octavo 
are  not  to  be  read  at  a  sitting.  The  oou- 
ditions  of  human  existence — the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  ham)>ering  the  willingness  of 
the  spirit — necessitate  some  interruptions, 
lint  there  is  danger,  notwithstandmg,  of 
their  being  read  too  quickly.  The  interest 
of  the  narrative,  its  rapid  movements  and 
vivid  style,  will  hurry  on  the  most 
thoughtful.  Its  pages  will  be  reiVpened 
and  re-read  for  those  “  didactic  meanings  ” 
which  all  Mr.  Carlyle’s  writings  convey, 
and  which  come  out  with  their  true  signi- 
ticiinoe  only  on  repeated  meditation. 

Of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  qualification  and  cha¬ 
racteristics  as  a  historian  this  is  not  the 
pliice  to  Kjieak  at  length.  Our  present 
subject  is  a  more  s]>ecial  one.  It  is  mainly 
c<M)fined  to  the  two  volumes  before  ns. 
Wo  aim  rather  to  give  such  an  idea  of 
tlieir  contents  and  main  features  as  may 
Ktay,  by  something  more  than  bare  imagin¬ 
ation  of  a  feast,  the  appetite  of  those  w’ho 
can  not  as  yet  obtain  them  for  themselves, 
or  find  time  for  their  continuous  perusal. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  strength  as  a  historian  lies 
in  his  insight  into,  and  power  of  delineat¬ 
ing,  individual  characU'r.  Even  here  he 
stops  short  too  often  wdth  those  qualities 
which  can  be  represented  to  the  eye  or 
brought  out  prominently  by  some  happy 
epithet,  which  he  affixes  like  a  label  to  the 
]K;rsonagr  whom  he  is  concerned  with, 
lie  is  fond  of  selecting  some  typical  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as  if  the  whole  of  a  character 
crould  be  expressed  and  conveyed  by  that. 
'Phis  kirnl  of  writing  gives  vividness  to 
our  conceptions,  but  it  is  at  some  expense 

•  History  of  Friedrich  IT.  of  Prussia,  called 
Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Cari-tls.  With 
Portraita  ati<l  Maps.  Volunaes  1.  and  II.  Chapmaa 
k  UalL 
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of  completeness.  Those  parts  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  can  not  be  thus  represented 
in  the  concrete,  which  can  be  reached 
only  by  reflection  and  conveyed  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms  of  description,  Mr.  Carlyle  per- 
ha|)S  scarcely  brings  out  so  fully  as  might 
be  wished. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  which  raises  him  above  the  level  of 
all  other  contemporary  historians,  and 
which  must,  though  in  a  sentence  only, 
be  commemorated  here.  A  solemn  sense 
of  the  mystery  and  w'onder  of  humim 
life,  and  of  the  universe  in  which  it  is 
pKoced,  is  never  absent  from  him.  In  his 
dealings  with  the  “  infinitely  little,”  that 
makes  so  large  a  part  of  history,  he  never 
loses  sight  of  the  “  infinitely  great,”  that 
straggles  inefToctually  for  expression 
through  it.  It  is  this  sense  that  gives  to 
his  writings  their  turns  of  quaint  pathos, 
their  tone  of  stern  or  mournful  irony, 
their  startling  and  grotesque  contras^ 
and  much  else  that  is  a  perplexity  to 
careless  readers.  He  has  always  been 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  these  noble  words, 
written  by  him  long  ago :  “  The  simple 
husbandman  can  till  his  field,  and  oy 
knowledge  he  has  gained  of  its  soil, 
sow  it  with  the  fit  grain,  though  the  deep 
rocks  and  central  fires  are  unknown  to 
him ;  his  little  crop  hangs  under  and  over 
the  firmament  of  stars,  and  sails  through 
whole  untracked  celestial  sjiaces,  between 
Aries  and  Libra ;  nevertheless,  it  ripens 
for  him  in  due  season,  and  he  gathers  it 
safe  into  his  bam.  As  a  husbandman  he 
is  blameless  in  disregarding  these  higher 
wonders ;  but,  as  a  thinker,  and  faithful 
inquirer  into  Nature,  he  were  wrong.  So 
likewise  is  it  with  the  Historian.”* 

We  turn  to  the  TJ/e  of  Friedrich. 

The  first  pages  present  us  w’ith  a  sketch 
of  him  “  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,”  which, 
long  as  it  is,  we  can  not  forbear  laying 
before  our  readers : 

•“  About  fourscore  years  ago,  there  used  to  be 
seen  sauntering  on  the  terraces  of  Sans  Souci, 

*  Miscellanies,  voL  iL  173. 
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for  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon,  or  you  mi|rht 
hare  met  him  elsewhere  at  an  earlier  hour,  rid¬ 
ing  or  driving  in  a  rapid  business  manner  on 
the  open  roads  or  through  the  scraggy  woods  [ 
and  avenues  of  that  intricate  amphibious ' 
Potsdam  region,  a  highly  interesting  lean  little  1 
old  man,  of  alert  though  slightly  stooping  j 
figure ;  whose  name  among  strangers  was 
King  Friedrich  the  Second,  or  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  and  at  homo  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  much  loTe<l  and  esteemed  him, 
was  V’ater  Friti — Father  Fred — a  name  of  fami¬ 
liarity  which  had  not  bred  contempt  in  that 
instance.  He  is  a  king  every  inch  of  him, 
though  without  the  trappings  of  a  king.  Pre¬ 
sents  himself  in  a  Spa^n  simplicity  of  ves¬ 
ture  :  no  crown  but  an  old  military  cocked-hat 
— generally  old,  or  trampled  and  kneaded  into 
absolute  tofttifM  if  new;  no  scepter  but  one  ! 
like  .Agamemnon’s,  a  walking-stick  cot  from  the 
woods,  which  serves  also  as  a  riding-stick,  (with 
which  he  hits  the  horse  ’  between  the  ears,’  say 
authors ;)  and  fur  royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier  s 
blue  coat  with  red  facings,  coat  likely  to  be  old, 
and  sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  snufi' 
on  the  breast  of  it ;  rest  of  the  apparel  dim, 
unobtrusive  in  color  or  cut,  ending  in  high 
over-knee  military  boots,  which  may  be  brushed 
but  are  not  permitted  to  be  blackcne<l  or  var¬ 
nished  ;  Day  and  Martin  with  their  soot-pots 
forbidden  to  approach. 

“  The  man  is  not  of  godlike  physiognomy, 
any  more  than  of  imposing  stature  or  costume : 
close  shut  mouth  with  thin  lips,  prominent 
jaws  and  nose,  receding  brow,  by  no  means  of  i 
Olympian  hight ;  hca^  however,  is  of  long 
form,  and  has  superiative  gray  eyes  in  it  Not 
what  is  called  a  beautiful  man ;  nor  yet  by  all 
appearance,  what  is  called  a  happy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  lace  bears  evidence  of  many  sor¬ 
rows,  as  they  are  tenued,  of  much  hard  labor  I 
done  in  this  world ;  and  seems  to  antici|>ate 
notliing  but  more  still  coming.  Quiet  stoicism, 
capable  enough  of  what  joy  there  were,  but 
not  expecting  any  worth  mention;  great  un¬ 
conscious  and  some  conscious  pride,  well  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  cheery  mockery  of  humor — are 
written  on  that  old  foce ;  which  carries  its  chin 
well  forward,  in  spite  of  the  slight  stoo))  about 
the  neck ;  snuffy  nose  rather  flung  into  the  air, 
under  its  old  cocked-hat — like  an  old  snuffy 
lion  on  the  watch ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as 
no  man  or  lion  or  lynx  of  that  Centpry  bore 
elsewhen^  according  to  all  the  testimony  we 
have.  ‘  Those  eyes,^  says  Mirabeau,  *  which,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  great  soul,  foscinated  you  with 
seductiim  or  with  terror.’  Most  excellent  potent 
brilliant  eyes,  swift-darting  as  the  stars,  sted- 
&st  as  the  sun ;  gray,  we  said,  of  the  azure- 
gray -color;  large  enough,  not  of  glaring  size, 
the  habitual  expression  of  them  vigilance  and 
penetraUng  sense,  rapidity  resting  on  depth. 
Which  is  an  excellent  combination  ;  and  gives 
us  the  notion  of  a  lamlient  outer  radiance 
springing  from  some  great  inner  sea  of  light 
and  fire  in  the  man.  'The  voice,  if  he  speak  to 
you,  is  of  similar  physiognomy ;  clear,  melodi¬ 


ous,  and  sonorous ;  all  tones  are  in  it,  from  that 
of  ingenuous  inquiry,  graceful  sociality,  light 
flowing  banter,  (rather  prickly  for  most  part,) 
up  to  definite  word  of  command,  up  to  dc.solat- 
ing  word  of  rebuke  and  reprobation :  a  voice 
‘  the  clearest  and  most  aCTeeable  in  conversation 
I  ever  heard,’  says  witty  Dr.  Moore.  ‘  He  speaks 
a  great  deal,’  continues  the  Doctor;  ‘yet  those 
who  hear  him,  regret  that  he  docs  not  speak  a 
good  deal  more.  His  observations  are  always 
lively,  very  often  just;  and  few  men  possess 
the  talent  of  repartee  in  greater  perfection.’  ” — 
VoL  L  pp.  8--5. 

This  graphic  and  vivid  sketch  would  of 
course  be  iu  its  proper  chronologicjil 
place  at  the  close,  and  not  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  Mr.  Carlyle’.s  narrative.  But 
both  as  moralist  iuul  artist  he  has  seen 
where  it  may  most  fitly  stand.  This  is 
the  m.an  whose  life  we  are  to  study — the 
formed  character,  which  we  are  to  see  in 
the  process  of  formation,  tracing  it 
I  through  its  successive  stages,  and  amid 
j  the  conflicting  influences  which  shaped  it 
to  what  it  ultinmtely  l)ecame.  The  con¬ 
trast.  between  the  old  man,  worn  and 
soiled  by  his  “  long  journey  through 
time,”  but  not  yet  worn  out,  a  king  to 
the  last,  and  the  young  frank  prince  who.se 
first  years  are  the  main  subject  of  these- 
volumes,  is  remarkably  impressive.  It 
shows  us  the  extremes  of  a  gradual  trans¬ 
formation,  such  as  occurs  in  every  pro¬ 
longed  human  life,  but  which  here  is  of 
special  instruction.  In  the  study  of  clnv- 
racter,  the  foresight  of  the  end  from  the 
lK*ginning  throws  light  on  all  that  lies  be¬ 
tween. 

These  two  volumes,  however,  are  by  n<» 
means  exclusively  devoted  to  Friedrich 
or  to  the  influences  that  directly  deter¬ 
mined  his  career.  A  large  part — at  least 
half — of  the  first  volume  relates  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Brandenburg  under  its  successive 
rulers,  Ascanian,  Bavarian,  Luxemburg, 

I  and  Ilohenzollem,  from  the  time  when 
“  Henry  the  Fow’ler,  marching  across  the 
frozen  iKJgs,  took  Bkannibob,  a  chief  for- 
j  tress  of  the  Wends,”  (928  a.d.,)  to  the 
birth  of  Friedrich  iu  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  rise  of  the  house 
j  of  Ilohenzollem  till  it  became  a  power  in 
(lermany  is  also  traced.  Mr.  Carlyle 
I  shows  us  how  in  the  course  of  centuries 
'  they  added  to  the  Burgravate  of  Ntlrn- 
j  berg  first  the  Murgravate  of  Culmbach, 

;  then  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
j  (1415,)  afterwards  the  Duchy  of  Preussen, 

■  juid  still  later  the  city  and  district  of 
I  Magdeburg ;  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
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tiuns,  and  built  up  no  small  pai-t  of  the 
supei-atructurd,  of  the  liituro  Prussian 
monarchy.  Scarcely  any  other  writer 
could  have  "iven  living  human  interest  to 
the  confused  fightings,  treaties,  and  alli¬ 
ances  which  make  up  the  history  of  these 
dim  centuries.  In  his  condensed  narra¬ 
tive  they  occupy,  ns  we  luive  said,  at  least 
half  of  his  first  volume ;  aud  it  would  be 
vain  for  us  to  try  to  condense  them  fur¬ 
ther.  Their  bearing  upon  Friedrich’s 
life  is  upon  a  later  part  of  it  than  that 
which  our  author  has  yet  reached,  and 
they  may  therefore  bo  passed  over  here. 
We  will  only  remark,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
evidently  paving  the  way  for  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  Friedrich’s  most  censured 
acts  as  king — as  of  his  seizure  of  Silesia, 
which  he  represents  as  the  revival  of  an 
old  and  legitimate  claim,  never  abandoned 
by  his  ancestors.  On  the  evidence  of  the 
documents  referred  to,  the  validity  of  his 
title  seems  very  doubtful.  There  were 
prior  claimants  under  acts  equally  authen¬ 
tic.  So  tar  as  we  recollect,  Mr.  Carlyle 
brings  forward  no  arguments  not  to  be 
found  in  Ranke  ami  other  historians. 
Even  if  he  were  able  to  make  out  a  com¬ 
plete  case,  it  would  hardly  serve  his  piir- 
K)se  of  justifying  Friedrich,  who  has  put 
lis  motives  on  record  in  the  often-quoted 
words  :  “  Ambition,  interest,  the  desire  of 
making  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the 
day  ;  and  I  decided  for  war.”  The  for¬ 
mation  of  a  great  and  perfectly-disclpline<l 
army  had  been  the  main  business  of  his 
father’s  life  ;  the  employment  of  it  was  to 
be  his  ;  and  the  first  favorable  oppoiluiiity 
was  eagerly  seized,  without  much  regard 
to  the  question  of  right  or  wrong.  What 
new  considerations  Mr.  Carlyle  is  reserv¬ 
ing  for  that  part  of  his  work  which  will 
treat  of  the  Silesian  transactions,  we  of 
course  have  no  means  of  conjecturing. 
They  must  be  important  if  they  are  to 
outweigh  his  client’s  own  plea  of  “  guilty.” 

Friedrich,  commonly  called  Frederick 
the  Great,  was  born  in  the  palace  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1712.  Ills 
father  was  Friedricli  Wilhelm,  Crown- 
Prince  of  Prussia;  his  mother  Sophie 
Dorothee  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  our 
English  King  George  I.  There  had  been 
already  two  princes  before  the  young 
Friedrich;  but  both  liad  died  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world,  as  we 
may  say  ;  for  the  one  Wiis  “  killed  ”  (so 
at  least  it  was  rumored)  “  by  the  n'oise  of 
the  cannon  firing  for  joy  over  it,”  and  the 


other  “  crushed  to  death  by  the  weiglity 
dress.  .  .  .  put  on  it  at  christening  time, 
especially  by  the  little  crown  it  wore, 
which  had  left  a  visible  black  mark  uj»oii 
the  poor  soft  infimt’s  brow.”  There  was 
fear  that  the  line  of  Hohenzollem-Bran- 
denburg  should  become  extinct,  or  at 
least  fail  of  male  representatives ;  and 
the  welcome  of  tlie  young  Friedrich  was 
enthusiastic. 

The  old  king  surviveil  his  grandson’s 
birth  only  fourteen  months.  lie  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  .lie  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  thick-set,  sturdy,  fiorid, 
brisk  young  fellow ;  with  a  jovial  laugh 
in  him,  yet  of  solid  grave  ways,  occasion¬ 
ally  somewhat  volcanic ;  much  given  to 
soldiering  and  out-of  door  exercises.”  His 
father  had  been  a  king  addicted  to  j>omps 
aud  pageants.  “  Regardless  of  expense” 
is  the  label  fastened  on  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 
He  had  more  genuinely  royal  qualities, 
however,  to  which  shattered  nerves  did 
not  allow  fair  play.  Neither  shattered 
nerves  nor  indifference  to  expense  can  be 
predicated  of  his  son.  In  two  months 
after  his  accession,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  h.id 
reduced  his  household  and  administrative 
expenses  to  less  than  one  fifth  of  what 
they  had  been  before.  He  looked  through 
every  department  of  the  state  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  made  provision  at  once  tor 
its  more  thrifty  and  more  efficient  work¬ 
ing.  But  his  army'  was  his  main  business. 
It  was  an  engrossing  passion,  almost  a 
poetic  enthusiasm  with  him  ;  and  he  raised 
It  at  length  to  a  degree  of  disciplined  j>er- 
fectioii  which  no  other  troops  iu  Europe 
could  boast. 

“  In  a  military,  and  also  in  a  much  deeper 
sense,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “  he  my^  be  defined 
as  the  great  Drill-seiyeant  of  the  Russian  Na¬ 
tion.  Iiuloed  this  had  been  the  funetkm  of  the 
Hobenzollerns  all  along;  this  difficult,  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  indispensable  one  of  drilling. . 

This  has  been  going  on  these  Three-hundred 
years.  But  Friedrich  Wilhelm  completes  the 

i>roce8S ;  finishes  it  off  to  the  last  pitch  of  per- 
ectioo.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  carries  it  through 
every  fiber  and  cranny  of  Prussian  Business, 
and  so  far  as  possible,  of  Prussian  Life ;  so  tliat 
Prussia  is  all  a  drilled  phalanx,  ready  to  the 
word  of  command ;  and  what  we  see  in  the 
Army  is  but  the  last  consummate  essence  of 
what  exists  in  the  Nation  every  where.  That 
was  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  function,  made  ready 
for  him,  laid  to  his  hand  by  his  Hohensollcm 
foregoers ;  and  indeed  it  proved  a  most  benefi¬ 
cent  function. 

*'  For  I  have  remarked  that,  of  all  things,  a 
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Nation  nocda  first  to  be  drillvd ;  and  no  nation  I 
that  has  not  first  been  ('overned  by  so-called  ' 

‘  Tyrants,’  and  hdd  tight  to  tlie  curb  till  it  be¬ 
came  perfect  in  its  paces  and  thoroughly  amena¬ 
ble  to  rule  and  law,  and  heartily  respectful  of 
the  same,  and  totally  abhorrent  of  the  want  of 
the  same,  ever  came  to  much  in  this  world.” — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  414,  416. 

To  every  biographer  to  whom  biogra- 
graphy  is  a  study  of  character,  and  not  a 
mere  chronicle  of  outward  fortunes,  tlie 
childhood  of  his  hero,  with  the  early  in- 
flnences  that  surrounded  it,  is  the  most 
important*  and  interesting  part  of  his  j 
subject.  It  is  the  seed-time,  whether  of  j 
tares  or  wheat ;  and  the  remaining  life  is  ; 
the  harvest.  The  only  reliable  source  of  i 
information  about  Friedrich’s  childhood  \ 
is  the  book  of  his  elder  sister  Wilhelraina. 

In  the  year  1719,  when  Friedrich  w'as 
seven  years  old,  his  systematic  schooling 
l>egan,  at  the  hands  of  tutors  who  had 
taken  part  with  his  father  in  the  siege  of 
Stralsund,  three  years  before ;  under  in¬ 
structions  of  an  eccentric  kind,  and  drawn 
up  in  an  eccentric  way  by  his  royal  father 
himself.  The  “love  and  fear  of  God,” 
and  “a  proper  abhorrence  of  popery,” 
were  to  be  sedulously  inculcated  ;  as  also 
“  ‘  the  true  religion,  which  consists  essen¬ 
tially  in  this :  That  Christ  died  for  all  i 
men,’  and  generally  that  the  Almighty’s  | 
justice  is  eternal  and  omnipresent ;  ‘  which  j 
consideration  b  the  only  means  of  keep-  [ 
ing  a  sovereign  person  {souveraitie  Maeht)  } 
or  one  freed  from  human  penalties,  in  the  '< 
right  way.’  ”  F rench  and  German  he  is 
to  learn  so  as  to  write  and  speak  them, 
but  no  Latin  ;  ancient  history  slightly ; 
the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  esiteoially  of  Prussia,  and  of  the 
ouuntrios  connected  with  it,  and  their  geo¬ 
graphy  ;  Uto  law  of  nature  and  nations  ; 
and,  as  he  grows  older,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis,  the  military  sciences ;  “  that  the  prince 
may,  from  youth  upwards,  be  trained  to  act 
as  Officer  and  General,  and  to  seek  all  his 

glory  in  the  soldier  profession. . 

As  there  b  nothing  which  can  bring  a 
Prince  renown  and  glory  like  the  sword, 
so  he  would  be  a  despised  creature  before  i 
alt  men,  if  he  did  not  love  it,  and  seek  hb  | 
sole  glory  therein.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  465—467.) 

Another  document,  of  some  three  years 
later  date,  “  Regulations  for  Schooling  at 
Wu8terhausen,*3d  September,  1721,”  ar- 

*  A  royal  huntiog-lodge  “  about  twenty  English 
miles  south-east  of  Berlin,  as  yon  go  towards  Schle- 
nen  (Silesia).’’ 


ranges  his  hours  of  work  and  play,  of  ris¬ 
ing  and  retiring,  of  washing,  dressing, 
etc.,  w’ith  such  drill-sergeant  precision, 
th.at,  if  acted  npon,  life  must  have  become 
a  burden  to  the  poor  lad.  We  wish  our 
space  would  allow  us  to  give  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  abridgment  of  the  document ;  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  best 
part  of  it,  the  characteristic  par.igraph 
with  which  it  concludes : 

“  In  undressing  and  dressing,  you  must  ac¬ 
custom  him  to  get  out  of,  and  into,  his  clothes 
as  fast  as  is  humanly  possible.  You  will  also 
look  that  he  learn  to  put  on  and  put  off  his 
clothes  himself,  without  help  from  others ;  and 
that  he  )>e  clean  and  neat,  and  not  so  dirty.”-— 
Vd.  i.  p.  476. 

The  king’s  idea  of  what  was  hmn.'mly 

Eossible  m  thb  particular,  seems  to  have 
een  extravagant.  He  enjoins  that  on 
rising  in  the  moniing,  “prayer,  with 
washing,  breakfast,  and  the  rest,”  is  “  to 
be  done,  pointedly,  within  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.” 

Wo  liave  hitherto  seen  nothing  of 
Friedrich  himself,  but  only  of  the  system 
by  which  he  was  to  be  worked.  But  we 
are  enabled  here  to  catch  a  slight  glimpse 
of  him  through  the  eyes  of  Herr  von 
Loen,  “  a  Avitty  Prussian  official  and 
famed  man-of-lettcrs  once,  though  forgot¬ 
ten  now 

“  The  Crown-Prince,”  he  writes,  “  manifests 
in  this  tender  age”  (his  seventh  year)  “an  un¬ 
common  capacity ;  nay,  we  may  say,  something 
quite  extraordinaiy.  He  is  a  most  alert  and 
vivacious  Prince ;  he  has  fine  and  sprightly 
manners ;  and  shows  a  certain  kindly  sociality, 
and  so  affectionate  a  disposition  that  all  things 
may  be  hoped  of  him.  The  French  I^idy  who 
Los  had  charge  of  his  learning  hitherto,  can 
not  speak  of  him  without  enthu8ia.sm.  '(Tett 
un  uprit  angelique,  (A  little  angel,)’  she  b 
wont  to  say.  He  takes  up,  and  learn.s,  what¬ 
ever  is  put  before  him,  with  the  greatest  facil¬ 
ity.” — Vol.  L  p.  602. 

Friedrich  wtis  a  sedulous  reader  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  translations. 
In  affliction  ho  used  to  console  himself 
with  the  third  book  of  Lucretius.  What 
improving  effect  his  “classical  studies” 
had  ujwn  his  literary  tastes  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  hb  admiration  of  Rollin  the 
historian,  whom  he  calls  “  the  Thucydides 
of  hb  country.”(!)  In  mathematics  we 
have  seen  it  stated,  that  he  never  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  proposition  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  German  he  could  write  and 
speak  sufficiently  for  hb  practical  needs. 
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racaiilay,  ]  mouth  well  down  ;  and  had  written  a  Ca- 
I’are,  uu- 1  techit>m  of  repute.”  These  seem  to  have 
he  must !  been  his  chief  (jualifications  :\s  an  instruc- 
of  Eug-  i  tor  in  divine  things. 

(1  a  jm- 1  The  most  important  part  of  Fnedrich’s 
■  our  Ian-  j  education  lay  in  the  rough  p.atcrnal  dis- 
speech,”  |  cipline  which  now  awaited  him.  This, 
tempted  more  than  any  thing  else,  made  him,  for 
tongue.”  I  good  or  evil,  what  he  actually  became. 

Carlyle  j  Dislike  of  Friedrich's  favorite  pursuit  — 
of  his  tlutc-playing,  and  verse-making,  and 
'  coxcombries  of  dross — annoyance  at  Ids 
'^'lle'canie '  to  the  manly  recreations  of 

, roving  in- 1  kuntmg  and  partridge-shooting — graUual- 
e,  true  in  !  iy  formed  themselves  into  something  like 
,  u|>on  all  1  a  fixed  hatred  in  the  father's  mind.  There 
ling-s  to  a  ,  was  a  divided  household.  The  mother 
g  modern  j  sided  with  her  son,  sind 
as  to  dis- 1 

ous  class.  ;  “  All  along,  Fritz  and  M’ilhclmina  are  sure 

,de  a  repu-  allies.  We  perceive  they  have  fallen  into  a  kind 
tion  of  the  of  cipher-speech  ;  they  communicate  with  one 
id  things,  I  another  by  telegraphic  signs.  One  of  their 
IS  possess-  words,  ^Ragotin,  (Stumpy,)'  whom  does  the  rea¬ 
der  think  it  designates?  Papa  himself,  the 
Royal  Majesty  of  F^ussia,  Frederich  Wilhelm  I., 
jors  were  |  he  to  his  rebellious  children  is  tyrant ‘Stumpy,’ 
;raployed  !  and  no  better ;  being  indeed  short  of  stature 
.8  know-  i  and  growing  o-er  thicker,  and  surlier  in  these 
active  :  provocations!” — VoL  i.  pp.  614,  616. 

I 

:,anco,  they  :  The  king’s  domestic  grievances  came  to 
an.’  ....  be  increased  by  a  matter  which  in  itself 
ndrill-ser-  had  no  sort  of  connection  with  them, 
y  alw  are  Almost  immediately  after  Friedrich’s 
the  bright  |  hirth,  a  project  had  been  formed — accep- 
i  table  as  a  project  to  the  parents  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  and  to  the  children 
j  themselves  as  they  grew  uji — for  uniting 
riedrich’a  I  still  more  closely  tiie  royaD  families  of 
rest  a  ne-  j  Prussia  and  England  by  a  double  mar- 
a  llcrlin  |  riage.  The  Princess  Wilheliiiina  was  to 
iblishcd  a  to  bo  the  wife  of  Frederick,  oldest  son  of 
and  the  (then)  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
d  expres-  (ieorge  II. ;)  while  the  Princess  Amelia, 
is  iiifideli-  his  second  sister,  was  to  be  given  to 
e.  They  the  Prnssian  Crown-Princo.  Alter  some 
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morrow.”  And  in  this  way  it  bore  ill- 1 
fruit  for  the  unfortunate  Crown-Prince,  ' 
upon  whom  most  of  his  father’s  vexations 
were  visited.  i 

Tlie  European  embroilments  springing  ! 
from  the  Pnagmatic  Sanction,  and  the  ah  | 
liance  of  Spain  and  Austria  by  the  Treaty  j 
of  Vienna,  disturbing  to  the  balance  of 
power — with  the  counter  alliance  of  Eng-  | 
land,  France,  and  Prussia,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Hanover,  to  set  right  the  said  balance 
— occurred  at  this  time,  and  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  peace,  as  they 
do  that  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  wlio  has  to  record 
them.  He  enters  on  their  history  with 
louder  lamentations  than  become  so  em¬ 
phatic  an  advocate  of  silent  endurance 
and  steady  uncomplaining  work. 

“  To  pitch  them  utterly  out  of  window,  and 
out  of  memory,”  he  says,  “  never  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  human  speech  again :  this  is  the  mani¬ 
fest  prompting  of  Nature ;  and  this,  were  not 
our  poor  Crown-Prince  and  one  or  two  others 
involved  in  them,  would  be  our  ready  and  thrice 
joyful  course.  Surely  the  so-called  ‘  Politics  of 
Europe’  in  that  day  are  a  thing  this  Editor  would 
otherwise,  with  his  whole  soul,  forget  to  all 
eternity.” 

But  they  affected  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s 
temjMjr  and  his  treatment  of  his  son,  “  our 
poor  young  Fritz  getting  tormented, 
scourged,  and  throttled  in  body  and  soul, 
till  he  grew'  to  loathe  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  looked  to  have  quitted  said  light  at 
one  stage  of  the  business.”  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  they  enjoy  a  temporary  remission  of 
the  sentence  of  “  suppression”  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  otherwise  pass  on  them.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  note  them  as  facts 
occurring  at  this  time,  and  irritating  to 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

We  must  here  stop  to  record  that, 
while  these  storms  were  raging  without 
and  w'ithin  the  royal  Prussian  household, 
the  CrowTi-Prince  made  a  inemoi-able 
step  in  life.  He  entered  on  active  duty  in 
the  army  on  the  tw'entieth  of  August, 
1726 — not  yet  quite  fifteen — as  major  in 
the  Potsdam  Life-Guards,  the  celebrated 
regiment  of  giants  which  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm  recruit^  and  kidnapped  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  “  Hereby  to  ” 
his  son’s  “  Athenian-French  elegancies, 
and  airy  promptitudes,  and  brilliancies, 
there  shall  lie  as  basis  an  adamantine 
Spartanism  and  Stoicism,  very  rare,  but 
very  indispensable  to  such  a  superstruc¬ 
ture.” 


Three  months  before  this  date,  an  event 
apparently  accidental,  hut  of  scarcely  less 
importance,  had  occurred.  “  On  the 
eleventh  of  May,  1 726,  towards  sun-set,” 
as  the  King  sits  smoking  in  the  Tabagie 
[Tobacco-Parliament,  or  Smoking  t)lnb] 
of  the  Berlin  palace,  “  a  square-built, 
shortish,  steel-gray  Gentleman  of  military 
cut,  p.a8t  fifty,  is  ”  seen  “  strolling  over 
the  ....  Square  in  front  of  the  palace, 
lie  turns  out,  on  inipiiry,  to  be  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ordnance-Master  Seckendorf,  whom 
‘  Friedrich  Wilhelm  had  ‘  knowm  at  the 
Siege  of  Stralsnnd  ’  and  elsewhere,  ])a.ss- 
ing  through  Berlin  on  pressing  btisiness  in 
I)cnm.ark.  However  pressing  his  busi¬ 
ness,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  he  may 
j  be  invited  in.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  open- 
'  ing  the  window',  beckons  Seckendorf  up 
'  with  his  own  royal  head  and  hand.”  He 
!  is  invited  to  return  when  his  business  in 
I  Denmark  is  done.  “  Seckendorf  sure 
I  enough  will  return  swiftly  to  such  a  King, 
whose  familiar  comp.any,  vouchsafed  him 
'  in  this  noble  manner,  he  likes — oh !  how  he 
likes  it !”  Seckendorf ’s  real  business  is 
w'ith  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  to  whom,  after  a 
decent  term  of  absence,  he  returns,  not  to 
leave  him  for  the  next  seven  years.  lie 
is  there  in  the  interest  of  Austria,  to  de¬ 
tach  the  King  from  his  allies  of  the  Trea¬ 
ty  of  Hanover — England  and  Fnince — 
and  bring  him  over  to  the  Kaiser’s  side; 
w'hich  with  the  aid  of  Grnmkow’,  a  briba¬ 
ble  man,  and  the  King’s  confidential  ad¬ 
visor,  he  succeeds  in  doing,  on  conditions 
mutually  advantageous,  it  is  supposed, 
which  are  erabodietl  in  the  Treaty  of 
Wusterhausen,  twelfth  October,  1726. 
This  secession  from  the  English  side  in 
the  ]X)litics  of  Kuroj)e  is  virtually  the 
death  of  the  double-marriage  project  ; 
though  it  continued  still  to  live  in  the 
hojies  and  wishes  of  the  queen,  Friedrich, 
and  Wilhelmina.  St'ckendorf ’s  business 
is  to  keep  “  Prussian  majesty  steady  to 
the  Kaiser,  always  well  divideii  from  the 
English ;”  to  the  widening  of  the  estrange¬ 
ment,  already  W’ide  enongh,  between  the 
king  and  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Crown-Prinoe  was 
attending  to  his  command  over  the  Pots¬ 
dam  giants,  and  already  attracting  notice 
by  his  intelligence  and  vivacity.  His 
flute,  his  French  books,  his  indifforenco  to 
hunting,  and  his  inability  to  smoke  any 
other  than  an  empty  pipe  at  the  Tobacco 
College,  increased  the  paternal  dislike. 
What  was  worse,  ho  had  fallen  into  db- 
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solute  ooursee — “  consorts  cliiefly  with  de- 
hauchod  young  fellows,  Lioutenants  Katte 
and  Keith,  who  lead  him  into  ways  not 
pleasjint  to  his  father  nor  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  this  universe,”  and  from  the 
defilement  of  which  he  never  got  quite 
clear.  Kicks  and  blows,  for  her  share  of 
which  Wilhelmina  came  in,  plates  sent  j 
flying  at  their  heads,  food  offered  them 
for  which  they  had  an  aversion,  and  of  I 
that  an  insufficient  quantity,  were  the  I 
forms  in  which  the  king’s  resentment  e.Y- 1 
pressed  itself.  The  following  is  his  answer 
to  an  humble  supplication  of  Friedrich’s  I 
tor  forgiveness.  It  is  curious  in  a  gram- 
inaticaJ  as  well  as  in  a  biograj)hical  point 
of  view : 

“  Thy  [in  Gorman  the  contemptuous  third 
person  singular  is  used]  obstinate  perverse  dis-  | 
position”  (Kopj\  head,)  “  whicfi  docs  not  love  | 
thy  Father,  for  when  one  docs  every  thing,  and 
really  loves  one’s  Father,  one  does  what  the 
Father  requires,  not  while  he  is  there  to  see  it, 
but  when  his  back  is  turned  too.  For  the  rest, 
thou  know'st  very  well  that  I  can  endure  no  ef¬ 
feminate  fellow,  who  has  no  human  inclination 
in  him ;  who  puts  himself  to  shame,  can  not 
ride  nor  shoot ;  and  withal  is  dirty  in  his  per¬ 
son  ;  frizzles  his  hair  like  a  fool,  and  docs  not 
cut  it  off.  And  all  this  I  have  a  thousand  times  ! 
reprimandeti ;  but  all  in  vain,  and  no  improve-  1 
ment  in  nothing.  For  tlie  rest,  haughty,  proud  j 
as  a  churl ;  speaks  to  nobody  but  some  few,  and 
is  not  popular  and  affable ;  and  cuts  grinuices 
witli  his  face,  as  if  he  were  a  fool ;  and  docs  my 
will  in  nothing  unless  held  to  it  by  force ;  no- 
tliiug  out  of  love ;  and  has  pleasure  in  notliing 
but  following  his  own  whims,”  (own  Kopfy) — 

“  no  u.se  to  him  in  any  thing  else.  This  is  the 
answer.  Fkiedrich  Wii-hklu.” 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  47-8.  I 

The  increased  complication  of  Euro-  j 
|>ean  fK)litics,  involving  the  possibility 
that  he  might  have  to  go  to  war  for  j 
his  ally  the  Kaiser — suspicion  of  a  secret 
intrigue  in  his  own  bouse  for  the  renewal  ' 
of  the  double-marriage  project — the  failure  | 
of  an  attempt  to  set  that  matter  again  on  i 
a  right  footing — the  death  of  his  cousin  ! 
George  I.  of  England,  whom  he  really  ! 
love«l — annoyances  from  George  II.  on  I 
recruiting  business — and  his  own  sufTer- 
ings  from  gout — all  these  and  many  other 
vex.ations  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  | 
reading  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  freaks  of; 
rage.  For  years  he  was,  in  large  part  ! 
through  the  maiihinations  of  Seckendorf  | 
and  Grumkow  aggravating  all  misunder-  i 
standings,  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  irrita- 1 
tion  scarcely  distinguishable  from  mad- 1 


ness.  The  Crown-Prince  and  Wilhelmina 
were  forbidden  his  presence  e.xcept  at  din¬ 
ner-time,  when  they  were  as  often  as  not 
saluted  with  showers  of  crockery  and 
bad  words.  They  held  private  interviews 
with  the  queen  in  her  apartment,  with 
spies  out  to  warn  them  of  the  king’s  ap¬ 
proach  ;  who,  however,  surprising  them 
on  one  occasion,  they  had  to  squat  for 
hours,  and  almost  got  suffocated. 

“  Ills  Pnis.<5ian  Majesty,”  writes  Dubourgay, 
the  British  Amt>assador  (Dec.  10,  172‘J,)  “can 
not  bear  the  sight  of  either  the  Prince  or 
Princess-Royal.  The  other  day,  he  a.sked  the 
Prince :  ‘  Kalkstcin  makes  you  F.nglish  ;  does 
not  he  ?’  .  .  .  To  which  the  Prince  answered, 

‘  I  rc.spect  the  English  because  I  know  the  peo¬ 
ple  there  love  me  upon  which  the  King  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  struck  him  fiercely  with  his 
cane,  in  fact  rain^  showers  of  blows  upon  him  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  superior  strength,”  thinks 
Dubourgay,  “that  the  poor  Prince  escai>ed  no 
worse.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  114. 

Friedrich  himself,  describing  this  inci¬ 
dent  to  his  mother,  says,  “it  was  only 
weariness  that  made  ”  his  father  “  give 
up.”  “  lie  never  saw  my  brother  without 
threatening  him  with  his  cane,”  writes 
Wilhelmina.  Unwillingness  to  leave  his 
sister  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  patenial 
rage  had  alone  prevented  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  his  escape,  long  ago,  from  the  court 
and  from  I’russia.  Now  not  even  that 
consideration  could  withhold  him.  He 
resolved,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  with  his 
lather  to  August  the  Strong,  hllector  of 
Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  at  his  Saxon 
court  of  Dresden,  to  get  across  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  again  yielded  to  Wilhelmina’s 
representations  and  entreaties,  and  post¬ 
poned  his  design.  There  was  now,  indeed, 
a  short  interval  of  calmer  weather.  The 
Queen  felt  ill.  This  softened  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm  for  a  time.  “He  wept  aloud  and 
abundantlv,  {>uor  man  ;  declared  in  private 
‘  he  would  not  survive  his  Feekin  ;’  and 
for  her  sake,  solemnly  ]>ardoned  Wilhelm¬ 
ina,  and  even  Fritz  —  till  the  8ymj)toins 
mended.”  But  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
corres{)ondence,  which  Friedrich  had  been 
carrying  on  with  the  English  court  on  the 
subject  of  the  double-marriage,  soon  made 
matters  worse,  if  possible,  than  they'  had 
been  before.  On  a  second  visit  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Saxon  camp  at  Kadcw'itz,  ( J  uue, 
1730,)  “w’herethe  eyes  ofso  many  strangers 
were  directed  to  him”  —  Mr.  Carlyle 
quotes  from  lianke — “  the  Crown-Prince 
was  treated  like  a  disobedient  boy,  and 
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one  time  even  with  strokes.  .  .  .  llie  en¬ 
raged  king,  wl)o  never  weighed  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  words,  .added  mockery 
to  his  manual  outrage.  He  wiid  :  ‘  Had  I 
been  treated  so  by  my  Father,  I  would 
have  blown  my  brains  out :  but  this  fellow 
has  no  honor,  he  takes  .all  that  comes!’  ” 
(Vol.  iL  i).  189.)  Friedrich  now  not  mere¬ 
ly  thought  of  dight,  but  resolved  on  it, 
waiting  only  for  opportunity.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  English  king  on  the  project 
were  sounded  ;  but  he,  with  diplomatic 
c.aution,  advised  delay.  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm  suspected  LLs  sou’s  design,  and 
treated  him  .almost  worse  than  ever.  He 
urged  him,  in  a  scofliug  way,  to  renounce 
his  heir  -  appareutship  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother.  Friedrich,  however, 
steadily  refused.  A  chance  of  escape* 
offered.  The  King,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1730,  set  out  on  a  tour  among  the  courts 
of  Upi)er  Germsiuy,  to  gain  them  over  to, 
or  strengthen  them  in,  the  Kaiser's  interest. 
His  son  accompanied  him :  he  could  not 
be  left  behind,  nor  trusted  out  of  sight. 
For  security’s  sake,  “  old  General  Hudden- 
brock,  old  Colonel  Waldau,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Rochow  travel  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  l^rince ;  arc  to  keep 
strict  M'atch  over  him,  one  of  them  to  Ixj 
always  by  him.”  The  plan  of  escape,  in 
which  lieutenant  von  Katte,  a  dissolute 
young  man,  of  literary  and  inuwcal  tastes, 
w’as  the  Crown-Prince’s  contideut  and  co¬ 
adjutor,  was,  to  give  Ranke’s  condensed 
and  clear  statement,  as  follows  : 


where  “  lives  the  DoM'ager  Margravine  of 
.tknspech,  .  .  The  Prince  does  some  in¬ 
conceivably  snuall  fault,  ‘  lets  a  knife  which 
he  is  handing  to  or  from  the  Serene  Lady 
i  fall,’  who,  as  she  is  M-eak,  may  suffer  by 
the  jingle  ;  for  which  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
I  bursts  out  on  him  like  the  Irish  rebellion 
— to  the  silent  despair  of  the  poor  Prince,” 
who  “  meditates  des|)erate  resolutions,  but 
has  to  keep  them  to  himself” — or  can 
conflde  them  only  to  Keith,  a  royal  page 
attending  the  King  on  this  jouniey,  w’hose 
promise  of  help  he  giiins.  Here  is  the 
issue : 

“  On  Friday  morning,  fourtli  August,  1730, 
‘usual  hour  of  starting,  8  a.m.,’  not  being  yet 
come,  the  Royal  Party  lies  asleep  in  two  clean 
airy  Barns,  facing  one  another,  in  the  Village 
I  of  Steinfiirth ;  Bams  facing  one  another,  witli 
I  the  Heidelberg  Highway  and  Village  Green 
I  asleep  in  front  between  them ;  for  it  is  little 
after  two  in  the  morning,  the  dawn  hardly  be¬ 
ginning  to  break.  Prince  lYiedrich,  with  his 
Trio  of  Vigilance,  Buddcnbrock,  Waldau,  Ro¬ 
chow,  lies  in  one  Bam ;  Majesty,  with  his  Seck- 
endorf  and  party,  is  in  the  other :  apparently 
all  still  locked  in  sleep  1*  Not  all:  Prince 
Frie<lrich,  f.)r  example,  is  awake — the  Trio  is 
indeed  audibly  a.sleep ;  unless  others  watch  far 
them,  their  six  eyes  are  close<l.  I’riedrich  cau¬ 
tiously  rises  ;  drasscs ;  takes  his  money,  his  new 
red  nxpielaure,  unbolts  the  bam-<ioor,  and  walks 
out  Trio  of  Vigilance  is  sound  asleep,  and 
knows  nothing :  alas  I  Trio  of  Vigilance,  while 
its  own  six  eyes  are  closed,  has  appointed  an¬ 
other  pair  to  watch. 

“  Gummersbach  tbe  Valet  comes  to  Rochow’s 
bolster  ;  ‘  Hst  Herr  01>erst-Lieutenaiit  ploasi? 


awaken !  Prince-Royal  is  up,  has  on  his  top- 

”  Katte  was  to  get  himself  sent  reemiting,  coat,  and  is  gone  out  of  doors !’  Rocliow  starts 
and  to  go  in  the  direction  of  Upper  Germany;  to  his  habiliments,  or  ])erhaps  has  thwu  ready 
in  an  inn  by  the  roadside,  at  Canstatt  he  was  on ;  in  a  minute  or  two,  Rochow  also  is  forth 
ta  await  the  arrival  of  the  roysl  carriages ;  a  into  the  gray  of  the  morning ;  finds  the  young 
servant,  distinguished  by  a  red  feather,  was  to  I  Prince  actually  on  the  Green  there ;  in  his  red 
give  the  signal  that  bewasUiere;  the  Prince  |  roquelaure,  Ife'ning  pensively  on  one  of  the 
was  then,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  to  alight,  '  traveling;  -  carriages.  'Guten  Morgen,  Ihro 
and  while  he  was  believed  to  be  in  the  inn,  was  I  Konigluhe  Hoheit  P — Fancy  such  a  salutation, 
to  mount  a  horse  standing  rcatly  for  him,  and  j  to  the  young  man!  Page  Keith,  at  this  monicut, 
gallop  off  with  Katte  and  his  escort.  This  was  i  comes  with  a  pair  of  horses,  too:  ‘Whither 
to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  them  to  !  with  the  nags,  Sirrah  ?’  Rochow  asked  with 
defend  themselves  against  any  party  which  the  j  some  sharpness.  Keith  seeing  how  it  was, 
King  could  at  the  moment  di.spatoh  in  pursuit  i  answered  without  visible emlMurassment,  ‘  Herr, 
of  them.  They  could  thus  reach  the  French  i  they  are  mine  and  Kunz  the  Page’s  horsess’ 
frontier,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  .  •  •  }  (which  I  suppose,  is  true ;)  ‘  ready  at  the  usual 
As  his  (Friedrich’s)  uniform  would  have  betray- I  hour !’  Keith  might  add. — ‘His  Majesty  does 
ed  him  in  a  moment,  he  had  a  roquelaure  of  j  not  go  till  five  this  morning ;  back  to  the  sta- 
scai  let  made  in  profound  secret,  as  he  thought ;  I  hies !’  beckoned  Rochoa- ;  and  according  to  the 
bat  every  body  knew  of  it.”  i  best  accounts,  did  not  suspect  any  thing,  or 

.  j  affected  not  to  do  so.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  246. 

Various  circumstances  led  to  suspicion.  I 

Katto  could  not  get  himself  sent  on  his  j  But  in  a  few  hours  Keith  had  made  a 
recruiting  mission ;  and  this  difficulty  |  full  confession.  Alive  or  dead,  the  prince 
might  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  j  is  to  be  brought  to  W esel,  the  first  town 
the  whole  design.  But  at  Feuchtwaiig,  in  tbe  Prussian  territor}'  —  itochow  to 
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answer  for  his  safe  custody  with  his  own 
henil.  To  IJcutenant  Keitli,  at  Wesel, 
the  pace’s  brother,  and  a  confident  also 
of  FritHlrich’s,  Friedrich  inanaced  b) 
wiite  in  l^nn,  and  smuggle  to  the  post- 
office,  three  words  in  pencil :  “  tStiuvez- 
rorw,  tout  est  decwirert^  (All  is  found  out ; 
away!”)  profiting  by  which  Itint,  Keith 
made  off  in  safety  to  Hullniid,  and  thence 
to  England.  Katie,  who  bad  warning 
and  time  for  esua|»e,  loitered,  and  was 
arrested. 

On  the  journey  the  King’s  i^e  was 
boundless,  lie  thrust  bis  cane  into  his 
son’s  face,  till  it  bled  :  he  drew  his  sw'ord  i 
upon  him,  and  would  have  slain  him  had  ' 
not  others  interfered.  At  Wesel,  Fried¬ 
rich  confessed  all,  and  named  his  confid¬ 
ents,  Keith  and  Katte,  whom  he  imagined 
hitth  to  lie  out  of  reach  of  danger.  He 
and  Katte  were  tried  by  court-martial : 
Katte  was  sentenced  to  perpt*tual  impri¬ 
sonment,  which  the  King,  not  wing  able  to 
got  the  court  to  reverse  their  decision, 
ch.anged  to  death  of  his  own  authority. 
EViedrich,  as  a  deserter,  h.ad  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  him  by  the  court.  The 
end  is  well  known. 

“  It  wss  in  the  gray  of  the  winter  morning, 
sixth  NoTomher,  17^0,  that  Katfe  arrived  in 
Ciistrin  Uiirrison,”  [where  Friedrich  himself, 
under  sentence  of  death,  was  imprisoned.] 

“  He  [Katte]  took  kind  leave  of  Major  and  men  ; 
Adieu,  my  brothers ;  good  be  with  you  ever¬ 
more  ! — .Vnd,  about  nine  o’clock,  he  is  on  the 
ro«<l  towards  the  Rampart  of  the  Castle,  where 
a  scaffold  stands.  Katte  wore,  by  order,  a 
brown  dress  exactly  like  the  Prince’s ;  the  Prince 
is  already  brought  down  into  a  lower  room,  to 
see  Katte  as  he  paases,  (to  ‘  see  Katte  die,’  had 
been  the  royal  order ;  but  they  smuggled  that 
into  abeyance ;)  and  Katte  knows  he  shall  see 
him.  ......  I*Te8ident  Miinchow  and  the 

Commandant  were  with  the  Prince ;  whose ' 
emotions  one  may  fancy,  but  not  describe. 
Seldom  di<l  any  Prince  or  man  stand  in  such  a 
predicament.  Vain  to  say,  and  again  say :  ’  In  | 
the  name  of  God,  I  ask  you,  stop  the  execution 
till  I  write  to  the  King!  Impossible  that;  as 
easily  stop  the  course  of  the  stars.  And  so 
here  Katte  comes ;  cheerftil  loyalty  still  beam¬ 
ing  on  his  face,  di^ath  now  nigh.  ‘  Pardortez- 
»»»»»,  mon  eker  Katte  P  cried  Friedrich  in  a 
tone :  Pardon  me,  dc!ar  Katte ;  oh !  that  this 
should  be  what  I  have  done  for  you  I — ‘  Death  is 
sweet  for  a  Prince  I  love  so  well,’  said  Katte :  i 
‘  La  mart  eet  douce  pour  un  «  aimable  Prince  ;’ 
and  fared  on — round  some  angle  of  the  Fortre.ss, 
it  appears ;  not  in  Sight  of  Friedrich  ;  who  sank 
into  a  faint,  and  had  seen  his  last  glimpse  of 
Katte  in  this  world. 

”  The  body  lay  all  day  upon  the  scaffold,  by  > 


'  ro3iil  order ;  and  was  buried  at  night  obscurely 
iu  the  common  church-yard ;  friends,  in  silence, 
took  mark  of  the  [ilace  against  better  times — 
and  Katte’s  dust  now  lies  elsewhere,  among  that 
of  his  own  kindred.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  29l. 

The  King’s  vengeance,  or  sense  of  what 
justice  required — for  the  two  feelings  were 
not  verj’  distinct  in  his  mind — was  satis¬ 
fied  by  this  one  execution ;  and,  at  the 
Kaiser’s  intercession,  his  son’s  blood  was 
not  shed.  Henceforth  Friedrich’s  mis- 
forttines,  having  reached  their  etdminating 
point,  began  gnidn.nlly  to  mend.  He  wa.s 
tor  fifteen  months  a  [)ri8oner  in  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Ctlstrin ;  and  for  a  tw'elvcmonth 
he  did  not  see  his  father’s  face.  This, 
perhaps,  he  can  hanlly  have  much  regret¬ 
ted.  He  prof’esseil  |)enitence  and  sub¬ 
mission.  The  rigor  of  bis  confinement 
was  gradually  lessened.  His  flute  and  his 
French  books  were  allowed  him.  He  di.s- 
enssod  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which  he  had  adopted,  and  which  w  as  an 
odions  heresy  in  the  King’s  eyes,  with 
clergymen  deputed  to  convince  him  of  his 
eiTor.  After  an  ingenious  show  of  resist¬ 
ance,  he  gave  way,  not  feeling  inclined, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  to  become 
a  martyr  for  his  opinion.  <)n  tlie  fifteenth 
of  August,  1781,  the  King  visited  him  at 
Ciistrin  ;  and  after  .a  scene,  not  without 
its  pathos,  a  reconciliation  took  place. 
Henceforth  father  and  son  were  on  the  best 
term.s,  the  latter  implicitly  obeying,  to  the 
extent  of  contracting  a  distasteful  mar¬ 
riage,  with  the  outward  show  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  contentment.  He  made  some 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war,  serving 
in  the  lihine  cam{iaign  under  I’rinoe 
Eugene  ag.ainst  France.  First  at  Huppiii, 
and  afterwanls  at  Reinsberg,  he  was  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  government. 
As  a  soldier  and  an  administrator  he  no 
doubt  owed  aii  incalculable  debt  to  his 
father ;  but  that  his  moral  nature  was  ira- 

tiroved  by  the  rough  “  apprentioesbi|>  to 
'^riedrich  Wilhelm”  which  we  have  been 
roview'ing,  and  which  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks 
so  salutary,  seems  to  us  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  general  jndgment  ap- 
jiears  to  be,  that  the  nonsense  was  taken 
out  of  him  by  it — that  he  learned  reti¬ 
cence,  self-control,  and  the  power  of  “  en¬ 
during  hardness”  silently.  And  this, 
]>erha)>s,  must  be  admitted.  But  that  he 
also  learmnl  something  like  hypocrisy,  that 
be  got  rid  of  much  generous  enthusiasm, 
that  a  tone  of  harshness,  and  a  willingness 
to  treat  others  os  be  himself  iiad  been 
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treated,  were  dev’oloped,  is  scarcely  less 
clear.  He  himself,  it  is  true,  was  ready 
in  later  life  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  his  father ;  bat  his  gratitude  is  in  some 
respects  that  of  the  embittered  cynical 
man  of  the  world  to  the  stern  teacher  who 
has  disabused  him  of  his  illusions.  The 
worth  of  Friedrich’s  testimony  in  this 
matter  will  depend  entirely  on  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  success  in  proving  the  common 
English  judgment  of  his  hero’s  character 
in  later  life  to  be  unfounded.  If  that  be 
correct,  nothing  worse  can  be  8ai<i  of  the 
old  king  than  that  he  made  Friedrich 
what  he  afterwards  became. 

Of  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Macaulay  has 
said :  “  His  ])alace  was  bell,  and  he  the 
most  execrable  of  fiends — a  cross  l>etween 
Moloch  and  Puck.”  The  rhetoric  of  this 
sentence  naturally  excites  some  doubt  as 
to  its  truth.  Metaphorical  congruity  de¬ 
mands  that,  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  palace 
being  “  hell,”  he  himself  should  be  a 
“  fiend.”  He  could  not,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  good  writing,  be  any 
thing  else.  The  infernal  commencement 
neces-sitates  a  diabolic  conclusion.  But 
there  were  other  than  fiendish  elements 
in  him — noble  human  qualities  with  which 
neither  Moloch  nor  Puck  had  any  thing 
to  do.  To  these  Mr.  Carlyle  renders  full 
justice.  He  seems  too  much  disposed,  in¬ 
deed,  to  palliate  those  parts  of  the  king’s 
character  which  can  least  admit  of  apolo¬ 
gy,  and  to  urge  that  “  even  his  failings 
leaned  to  virtue’s  side.”  Silent,  grave, 
peremptory — bent  upon  his  own  wUI,  and 
inexorable  towards  neglect  or  disobedi¬ 
ence,  he  conforms  closely  to  a  type  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  of  late 
been  unwearied  in  holding  up  to  admira¬ 
tion  and  imitation.  He  was  not  without 
intense  affections,  which,  however,  to 
thwart  was  to  convert  into  hate.  Like  a 
strong  but  impeded  current,  they  beat 
and  raged  violently  upon  objects  which 
they  were  intended  quietly  to  embrace 
and  lave,  refreshing  and  fertilizing.  He 
had  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  but  it  was  of 
that  kind  which  is  oftener  invoked  to 
sanction  the  decisions  of  self-will  than  to 
correct  or  restrain  them ;  and  so  he  came 
to  look  at  resistance  to  himself  as  if  it  were 
the  violation  of  an  intrinsic  moral  law. 
He  saw  his  own  way  clearly  before  him — 
generally  nothing  but  that.  He  could  not 
perceive  that  others  might  have  paths 
marked  out  for  them  by  nature  to  pursue 
not  always  identical  with  his.  We  have 


I  said  that  he  saw  his  omi  way  clearly  be¬ 
fore  him ;  but  it  was  only  inch  by  inch, 
as  he  marched  on  in  it.  And  so  he  was 
unaware  of  obstacles — impassable  barriei’s 
in  m.any  cases,  which  others  would  have 
foreseen  from  a  distance — until  he  came 
into  smart  contact  with  them,  and  had  in¬ 
effectually  struggled  against  them.  lie 
did  not  kno\v  how,  by  making  a  circuit, 
to  avoid  what  he  could  not  uproot ;  nor 
that  in  dealing  with  men  the  straight  lino 
is  not  always  the  shortest,  nor  the  imper¬ 
ative  mood  the  most  persuasive  form  of 
speech.  He  had  indisputable  strength  of 
character,  but  he  w^as  not  strong  enough 
to  command  himself.  Hence,  it  became 
possible  for  others — the  Seckendorfs  and 
Grumkows,  for  example  —  by  w'orking 
upon  his  passions,  to  twist  and  turn  him  as 
they  would.  His  frantic  outbursts  must 
be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  we  have  indicated  on 
an  excitable  temi)erament — which  a  ne¬ 
glected  education  and  the  habits  fostered 
by  the  possession  of  a  power  so  absolute 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  control  of 
public  opinion  had  still  further  infiamed. 
Mr.  Carlyle  thinks  that  subjection  to  such 
a  character  as  this  was  a  good  discipline 
for  the  young  Friedrich.  The  drill-ser¬ 
geant  view  comes  into  play  here.  Human 
education  is  in  his  eyes  apparently  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  breaking  in^  with  whip  and  spur 
and  curb,  after  our  manner  of  dealing  with 
horses.  But  even  as  regards  horses,  this 
notion  seems,  under  Mr.  Karey’s  auspices, 
to  be  becoming  obsolete ;  and  gentler  me¬ 
thods  of  training  and  taming  to  be  taking 
the  place  of  the  breaking  process. 

In  8]>caking  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  cha¬ 
racter  as  it  influenced  that  of  his  son,  w'e 
have  been  compelle<l  to  do  it  some  injust¬ 
ice,  to  show  it  on  what  will  be  to  most 
readers  its  darker  and  less  prepossessing 
side.  For  it  was  this  side  of  it  w’hich 
alone  W'as  for  very  many  years  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  young  Crowni-Prince.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  though  sad  enough  in  its 
way,  will  be  felt  as  a  relief  to  the  painful¬ 
ness  of  much  that  has  gone  before.  Our 
readers  will  not  complain  of  its  length. 
We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  shorten 
it  further  than  we  have  done,  nor  yet  to 
withhold  it.  It  describes  the  last  scene, 
though  not  quite  the  last  moments,  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  life ; 

”  For  the  rest,  he  is  strutting  between  death 
and  life ;  in  general  persuaded  that  the  end  is 
fast  hastening  on.  He  sends  for  Chief-i’reachcr 
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Rolotr  out  to  Potwlam ;  has  some  notable  dia-  |  Wilhelm  had  long  private  dialopucg  with  his 
lopties  with  Koloff,  and  with  two  other  Potsdam  i  Son ;  instructing  him,  as  was  evident,  in  tlie 
Clergymen,  of  which  there  is  record  still  left  us.  I  mysteries  of  SUite ;  in  what  knowledge,  as  to 
In  these,  as  in  all  his  demeanor  at  this  supreme  j  persons  and  to  tilings,  he  reckoned  might  be 
time,  we  see  the  big  rugged  block  of  manhood  ;  usefullest  to  him.  What  the  lessons  were,  we 
come  out  very  vividly  ;  strong  in  his  simplicity,  j  know  not ;  the  way  of  taking  them  had  given 
in  his  veracity.  Friedrich  W’ilhelm’s  wish  is  to  j  pleasure  to  the  old  man  :  he  was  heard  to  say, 
know  from  Roloff  what  the  chances  are  for  him  perhaps  more  than  once,  when  the  Generals 
in  the  other  world — which  is  not  less  certain  I  were  called  in,  and  the  dialogue  interrupted  for 
than  Potsdam  and  the  giant  grenadiers  to  Fried-  I  a  while :  ‘Am  not  1  happy  to  have  such  a  Son 
rich  Wilhelm ;  and  where,  he  perceives,  never  |  to  leave  behind  me  1’  And  the  grimly  sympa- 
half  so  clearly  before,  he  shall  actually  peel  off  j  thetic  Generals  testified  assent :  endeavored  to 
his  Kinghood,  and  stand  licfore  God  Almighty,  j  talk  a  little,  couhl  at  least  smoke  and  look 
no  better  than  a  naked  beggar.  Roloff’s  prog-  friendly;  till  the  Kinp  gathered  strength  for 
nostics  are  not  so  encouraging  as  the  King  hud  |  continuing  his  instructions  to  his  successor.  All 
Imped.  Surely  this  King  ‘  never  took  or  covet-  else  was  as  if  settled  with  him  ;  this  had  still  re¬ 
ed  wliat  was  not  his ;  kept  true  to  his  marriage  '  mained  to  do.  This  once  done,  (finished.  Mon- 
vow,  in  spite  of  horrible  examples  every  where ;  i  day  night,)  why  not  abdicate  altogether ;  and 
l>elieve«l  the  Bible,  honored  the  Preachers,  went  die  disengaged,  be  it  in  a  day  or  in  a  month, 
diligently  to  Church,  and  tried  to  do  what  he  since  tliat  is  now  the  one  work  left?  Friedrich 
umicrstooil  God’s  oomraandinents  were?’  To  all  Wilhelm  docs  so  purpose, 
which  Kolofi^  a  courageous  pious  man,  answers  “  His  state,  now  as  all  along,  was  fluctuating, 
with  discreet  words  and  shakings  of  the  head,  uncertain,  re8tlc8.s.  He  was  heard  murmuring 
‘  Did  I  behave  ill  then,  did  I  ever  do  injustice  ?’  prayers  ;  he  would  say  sometimes :  ‘  I*ray  for 
Roloff  mentions  Baron  Schlubhut  the  defalcat-  me ;  Betet,  hetrt  P  And  more  than  once,  in 
ing  ,\mtmann,  hanged  at  Konigsberg  without  deep  tone;  ‘Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with 
even  a  trial.  ‘  He  had  no  trial ;  but  was  there  .  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
any  doubt  h*  had  justice  ?  A  public  thief,  con-  ,  be  ju.stified  !’  The  wild  Son  of  Nature,  looking 
fessing  ho  had  stolen  the  taxes  he  was  set  to  into  Life  and  Death,  into  Judgment  and  Eter- 
gather;  insolently  offering,  as  if  that  were  all,  nity,  finds  that  these  things  are  very  great, 
to  repay  tlie  money,  and  saying:  It  was  not  This  too  is  a  characteristic  trait:  In  a  certain 
J/a/(ier  (good  manners)  to  hang  a  nobleman!’  German  Hvmn,  (Why /ret  or  murmur,  then? 
Roloff  shakes  his  head.  Too  violent,  your  Ma-  ,  the  title  of  it,)  which  they  often  sang  to  him,  or 
jesty,  and  .savoring  of  the  tyrannous.  The  poor  along  with  him,  as  he  much  loved  it,  arc  these 
King  must  repent  words;  ‘Nakwl  I  came  into  the  world,  and  nak- 

“  ‘  Well  —is  there  any  thing  more  ?  Out  with  ed  shall  I  go’ — ‘  No,’  said  he  always,  with  viva- 
it  then  ;  better  now  than  too  late  1’  [And  cer-  '  city,  at  this  pas.sage  ;  ‘  not  quite  naked,  I  shall 
tain  building  operations  of  an  oppressive  cha-  have  my  unifonn  on  :’  Let  us  be  e.\act,  since  we 

racter  come  under  review.] . And  then  are  at  it !  After  which  the  singing  proceeded 

tiicre  is  forgiveness  of  enemies ;  your  Majesty  is  again . Tuesday,  31st  May, ‘about  one  in 

bound  to  forgive  all  men,  or  how  can  you  ask  the  morning,’  Cochins  [the  Calvinistic  Court- 
to  be  forgiven  ?  ‘  Well,  I  will,  I  do ;  you  Fee-  Chaplain]  was  again  sent  for.  He  found  the 
kin,  [his  wife,  Qu^en  Sophie,]  write  to  your  Bro-  King  in  verv  pious  moo<I,  but  in  great  distress, 
ther,  (unforgiveablest  of  beings,)  after  I  am  dead,  and  afraid  he  might  yet  have  much  pain  to 
that  I  forgave  him,  died  in  peace  with  him.’  suffer.  Cochins  jirayod  with  him ;  talked 
Better  Her  Majesty  should  write  at  once,  sug-  piously.  ‘  I  can  remember  nothing,’  said  the 
gests  Roloff.  ‘No,  after  1  am  dead,’ persists  the  King;  ‘I  can  not  pray,  I  have  forgotten  all  my 
Son  of  Nature — that  will  be  safer !  An  un-  prayers.’  ‘  Prayer  is  not  in  words,  but  in  the 
wedgcable  and  gnarled  big  block  of  manhood  thought  of  the  heart,’  said  Cochius  ;  and  sooth- 
.vid  simplicity  and  sincerity  ;  such  as  we  rare-  ed  the  heavy-laden  man  as  he  could.  ‘  Fare  you 
ly  get  sight  of  among  the  modern  sons  of  Adam,  well !’  said  Frieilrich  Wilhelm,  at  length ;  ‘  most 
among  the  crowned  sons  nearly  never.  At  likely  we  shall  not  meet  again  in  this  world !’ 
parting  he  said  to  Roloff :  ‘You(A’r,  He)  do  not  W  hereat  Cochius  burst  into  tears,  and  with- 
sparc  me ;  it  is  right  You  do  your  duty  like  drew.  About  four,  the  King  was  again  out  of 
an  honest  Christian  man.’” — VoL  ii.  pp.  681-  bed;  wished  to  see  his  youngest  boy,  who  had 
688.  been  ill  of  measles,  but  was  doing  well.  ‘  Poor 

11/1  11  •  •  /.  ^*Hle  Ferdinand !  adieu  then,  my  little  child !’ 

*  ro.scntly  the  t  rown-1  nnce  is  sent  for  ....  From  little  Ferdinand’s  room  Friedrich 
from  Reinsberg :  “  He  is  to  come  quickly,  Wilhelm  has  himself  rolletl  into  Queen  Sophie’s, 
if  he  would  see  his  Father  again  alive.”  ‘  Feekin  !  O  my  Feekin !  thou  must  rise  this 

day,  and  help  me  what  thou  canst  I  This  day 
“Atsightof  his  son,  Frieilrich  W'ilhelm  threw  I  am  going  to  diel  thou  wilt  be  with  me  this 
out  his  arms ;  the  Son  kneeling,  sank  upon  his  day  1’  The  good  Wife  rises  :  1  know  not  that 
breast,  and  they  embracinl  with  tears.  My  Fa-  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  so  called  ; 

ther,  my  Father !  My  Son,  my  Son ! . but  it  did  prove  the  last  Friedrich  W'il- 

For  the  next  three  days,  when  his  cough  and  helm  has  decided,  as  the  first  thing  he  will  do, 
many  sufferings  would  permit  him,  Friedrich  ,  to  abdicate ;  and  all  the  official  persons  and 
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companions  of  the  sick-room,  Pullnitz  amon^ 
them,  not  long  after  sunrise,  are  called  to  see  it 
done.  Prdlnitz,  huddling  on  his  clothes,  ar¬ 
rived  alwiit  five:  in  a  corridor  he  secs  the 
wheeled-chair  and  poor  sick  King ;  steps  aside 
to  let  him  pass :  ‘  It  is  over,  (Z*fM  izt  roll-  \ 
braehf,)'  said  the  King,  looking  up  to  me  as  ho 
passed :  he  liad  on  his  night-cap,  ami  a  blue 
mantle  thrown  round  him.  lie  was  wheeled 
into  his  ante-room ;  tltcre  let  the  company  as¬ 
semble  :  many  of  tliem  are  already  there. 

“  The  royal  stables  are  visible  from  this  room ; 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  orders  the  horses  to  be  rid¬ 
den  out:  you  old  Fiirst  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  iny 
oldest  friend,  you  Colonel  Hacke,  faithfullost  of 
Adjutant-Generals,  take  each  of  you  a  horse, 
the  best  you  can  pick  out :  it  is  my  last  gift  to 
you.  Dessau,  in  silence,  with  dumb  show  of 
thanks,  points  to  a  horse — any  horse.  ‘You 
have  chosen  the  very  worst,’  said  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm  :  ‘  take  that  other,  I  will  warrant  him  a 
good  one !’  Tlie  grim  ()1<1-Dessauer  thanks  in 
silence ;  speechless  grief  is  on  that  stem  gun¬ 
powder  face,  and  be  seems  even  to  be  struggling 
with  tears.  ‘  Nay  I  nay,  my  friend  !’  Frietlrich 
Willielm  said,  ‘  this  is  a  debt  we  tiave  all  to 
pay.’” — Vol.  iL  pp.  C84-688. 

The  King  formally  pronounced  his  own 
abdic.ation  “in  favor  of  his  good  son 
Friedrich.”  The  ceremony  might  have 
been  dispensed  with.'  The  very  day 
which  witnessed  Frie<lrich  Wilhelm’s  ab¬ 
dication,  witnessed  also  his  death.  The 
kingly  robes  were  laid  aside,  as  if  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  that  w'orld  in  which  there  is 
no  distinction  of  persons;  and  then  the 
coil  of  mortality  was  shuffled  off. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of 
Friedrich’s  educ.ation  without  referring  to 
an  event  in  which  the  “  French  element” 
of  it  may  be  said  to  have  culminated,  the 
formation  of  his  acquaintance  with  Vol¬ 
taire.  Their  friendship  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  features  in  the  life  of 
either ;  their  niisunderst.andings  and  quar¬ 
rels  one  of  the  most  discreditable,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree,  both  to 
prince  and  poet. 

‘“Voltaire,”’  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  professing 
to  quote  from  the  ghostly  Sauertieg,  “  was  the 
spiritual  complement  of  Friedrich ;  what  little 
of  lasting  their  poor  Century  produced  lies 
mainly  in  these  Two.  A  very  somnambulating 
Century  I  But  what  little  it  did,  we  most  call 
Friedrich  ;  what  little  it  Voltaire.  .  .  . 

So  that  Friedrich  and  Voltaire  arc  related,  not 
by  accident  only.  They  are,  tliey  for  want  of 
better,  the  two  Original  Men  of  their  Century ; 
the  chief,  and  in  a  sense  the  sole  products  of 
their  Century,  ....  the  rest  ....  being 
more  ephemera ;  contemporary  eaters,  scram¬ 
blers  for  provender,  talkers  of  acceptable  liear- 
say ;  and  related  merely  to  the  butteries  and 


wiggurics  of  their  time,  and  not  related  to  tbo 
Perennialities  at  all,  as  thest:  Two  were.” — VoL 
iL  pp.  678,  57 y. 

Strange  if  true  of  a  whole  century,  we 
must  agaiu  say ;  but  li.appily  impossible  to 
bo  true, 

Friedrich’s  intercourse  with  Voltaire 
be<^n  by  letter,  epistolary  correspondence 
being  for  a  time  its  sole  vehicle,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1736,  when  the  Prince  was  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  Mr.  Carlyle  quotes 
his  opening  letter,  and  Voltaire’s  reply. 
Friedrich’s  admiration  is  excited  chiefiy 
by  .an  excellence  which  would  be  lietter 
appreciated  in  the  days  of  Pope  thnn  onr 
own.  “  Never  did  Poet  before,”  ho  ex¬ 
claims  with  entlinsi:ism,  “  put  Metaphy¬ 
sics  into  rhythmical  cadence ;  to  you  the 
honor  was  reserved  of  doing  it  first.”  On 
the  strength  of  Volt.aire’8  “  taste  for  l*lii- 
losophy,”  he  sends  him  “a  translated  copy 
of  the  A ecumt ion  and  the  Defence  of  M. 
Wolf  the  most  celebrated  Philosopher  of 
our  d.ays,  who  for  having  carrieil  light 
into  the  darkest  places  of  Metaphysics,  is 
cruelly  accused  of  irreligioii  and  atheism 
and  promises  him  a  translation,  which  he 
is  getting  made,  of  tlie  same  author’s 
Treatise  w*  God,  the  iSotd,  and  the  World. 
j  Voltaire  with  many  compliments  and  ex- 
jiressions  of  profound  “  respect  ”  for 
“  Metaphysical  ideas,”  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  “  the  First-principles  of  things 
will  ever  be  known.  Tlie  mice,”  he  adds, 
“  that  nestle  in  some  little  holes  of  an  im¬ 
mense  building,  know  not  whetlier  it  is 
eternal,  or  who  the  Architect,  or  why  he 
built  it.  Such  mice  are  we ;  and  the 
Divine  Architect  who  built  the  Universe 
has  never,  that  I  know  of,  told  the  secret 
to  one  of  us.  If  any  body  could  pretend 
to  guess  correctly,  it  is  M.  Wolf.”  Of  all 
mice,  M.  Wolf  is  the  mouse  most  likely 
to  solve  the  great  problem,  if  it  could  be 
solveil.  The  letters  up  to  the  time  of 
j  Friedrich’s  accession  in  1740  ^as  preserved 
I  some  huiidred-.and-twenty  in  number.^ 
i  consist  of  an  interchange  of  verses,  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  pliilosojdiical  discussions,  with 
;  reflections  on  the  dignity  of  man,  the 
j  whole  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  mutual 
I  flattery ;  the  ability  being,  of  conrse, 

'  W'ith  Voltaire,  the  sincerity,  Mr.  Carlyle 
I  thinks,  with  Friedrich.*  Till  the  time  of 


*  Mr.  Orljle  is  sparing,  as  jet,  iti  his  use  of 
'  the  Ijeuers.  as,  indeed,  of  relerenoe  t<i  Frtedholi'a 
I  lilertiry  works  generally,  of  which  bo  gives  uu  speci- 
'  meu. 
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Fric<lrich’s  accession,  flic  correspondents 
never  met.  Tiieir  experience  and  impres¬ 
sions  of  each  other,  when  tliey  actually 
came  together,  belong  to  a  later  jMjriod 
of  the  Crown-Prince’8  history. 

Friedrich,  unable  to  secure  the  presence 
of  the  great  high-priest  of  Letters,  yet 
collected  rouud  him,  at  his  residence 
at  Keinsborg,  what  literary  notabilities  he 
could.  They  were  chiefly  of  theological 
and  philosophical  bent ;  “  uniformly  men,” 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “  whom  it  is  now  a 
weariness  to  hear  of,  excejU  in  a  cursorv 
manner.”  We  w’ill  not  burden  our  read¬ 
ers  with  their  names.  lie  beguiled  his 
time  here  with  |)ouring  out  floods  of  verse, 
with  speculative  talk  on  deep  topics,  with 
music.,  and  with  architectural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  improvements ;  generally  the  re¬ 
sources  of  men  who  have  no  real  and 
necessary  work  upon  their  hands,  but  in 
his  case  relaxations  of  hard  and  useful  ad¬ 
ministrative  labor.  This  was  ])robably 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life,  and  that 
least  open  to  (piestion  or  censure.  His 

Imotic  attempts,  now  and  afterwards, 
»ave  been  the  object  of  much  ridicule. 
Hut  he  never  claimed  to  be  a  poet ;  he 
“  left  no  calling  for  that  idle  trade — no 
duty  broke.”  His  verses  were  but  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  which  he  took  pleasure ;  and 
which  he  practiced  for  his  pleasure  onlv', 
and  not  from  vanity  or  ambition.*  H 
Lord  Bacon’s  maxim  bo  a  true  one,  that 
‘‘  writing  makes  an  exact  man,”  his 


versifying  propensities  may  have  been 
of  some  use  to  him.  But  vers«.*-makiug 
was  never  more  to  him  than  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  severity  of  criticism  is  out  of 
place. 

The  two  volumes  which  we  have  been 
so  inadequately  noticing,  bring  down  the 
history  of  Friedrich’s  life  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  his  own  a<-cession  to  the 
throne  on  the  Slst  of  ^lay,  1740.  They 
might  be  called  “  Friedrich’s  apprentice¬ 
ship.”  Wo  have  lieen  obliged  to  coniine 
ourselves  to  the  events  and  persons  di¬ 
rectly  influencing  the  Crown-Prince’s  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  w’ider  sense  of  the  word, 
and  to  leave  ont  much  that  has  close 
connection  even  with  that.  Of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  book  in  finnly-drawn 
and  vivid  pictures  of  men  and  things,  of 
the  indescribable  tone  of  life  and  reality 
that  pervades  it,  of  its  fantastic  humor 
and  nigged  manly  pathos,  no  idea  can  l>e 
gathered  except  from  its  own  ])ages. 
From  his  views  of  human  life  and  social 
government,  and  from  the  types  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  he  admires,  we  are  obliged 
prevailingly  to  dissent.  Wo  should  re* 
gar<l  them  as  harmful,  if  we  thought  they 
were  likely  to  be  influential.  But  they 
carry  their  own  antidote  with  them  in 
the  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  to 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  always  appeals,  and  of 
which  even  what  we  think  his  errora  are 
but  the  exaggerated  or  too  partial  appli¬ 
cation. 


From  the  Lelsare  Hour. 


COWPER’S  POEM  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  Cowper’s 
life,  at  the  time  when  that  settled  gloom 
by  which  his  declining  years  w'ere  so  bit¬ 
terly  oppressed,  had  taken  hold  upon  him, 
that  the  poem  referred  to  in  the  heatling 

*  He  endeavored  to  prevent  their  publication. 
“  Friedrich,"  says  bis  latest  editor,  “  oontinned,  ao 
tar  as  he  was  able,  to  keep  bis  poetic  works  con¬ 
cealed  ;  nay,  he  even  called  in  again,  from  friends 
who  were  leaving  his  neighborhood,  the  oopiea  with 
which  be  had  presented  them,  in  order  to  guard 
against  their  being  b  any  way  divulged." 


of  this  story  was  written.  The  circum¬ 
stances  .attending  its  composition  jtresent 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of 
psychological  phenomena  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  or  that  can  well  be  im¬ 
agined,  namely,  that  a  mind — apparently 
unconscious  of  one  set  of  impressions, 
whether  by  an  effort  of  will  or  otherwise 
— may  be  ronsed  to  intense  action  by  an¬ 
other  set  of  impressions,  totally  distinct 
from  them,  as  far  as  actual  occurrence  is 
concerned. 
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The  (lark  season  of  Cowper’s  calamity 
was  at  its  hight.  The  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  incidents  about  to  be  related 
took  place,  was  dreary,  cold,  and  dull.  A 
chilling  mist,  which  filled  the  air,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  drizzling  rain,  making  all  na¬ 
ture  both  cheerless  and  dismal.  Deeply 
miserable,  Cowper  was  hastily  pacing  his 
room  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  agitation  and  distress,  the 
darkness  and  gloominess  without  aug¬ 
menting  that  deeper  darkness  and  gloom 
within  him,  by  which  his  mind  was  so 
heavily  weighed  down,  lie  was  humming 
to  himself  the  air  of  Handel’s  March  in 
Scipio,  his  steps  keeping  time  to  the 
music,  while  his  thoughts  were  no  doubt 
busily  occupied  in  brooding  over  his  own 
utter  wretchedness. 

Suddenly  his  door  flew  open,  and  in 
rushed  a  lady,  holding  in  her  hand  an 
open  new8pa|)er,  in  which  she  had  just 
been  reading  the  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  Royal  George.  Greatly  excited  at 
the  melancholy  new's,  she  exclaimed : 
“  O  Mr.  Cowper !  have  you  heard  of  the 
dreadful  accident  which  has  haj)pened  ? 
The  Royal  George  has  gone  down  into 
the  sea  with  eight  hundred  men  on  board, 
and  every  soul  has  perished !”  Cowper, 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  reflections,  paid 
no  attention  either  to  her  or  her  story, 
but  continued  to  walk  on  backwards  and 
forwards,  humming  the  air  of  tlie  March 
in  Scipio,  and  keeping  time  to  the  music 
with  his  feet. 

Who  this  lady  was,  we  are  not  able  to 
state.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  w^as  one 
of  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Cowper’s  mind  at  that 
time,  and  who  with  such  unvaried  tender¬ 
ness  were  particularly  cautious  never  to 
suffer  any  news  to  reach  him  which  they 
thought  might  excite  him,  or  increase  that 
melancholy  they  so  anxiously  endeavored 
to  soothe  and  alleviate. 

The  catastrophe,  as  may  well  be  im¬ 
agined,  appeared  to  her  a  very  fearful  one, 
and  hence  she  wondered  at  his  not  being 
moved  by  it.  Thinking  that  perhaps  be 
had  not  heard  what  she  had  told  him,  she 
repeated  the  a<}count  in  fuller  detail, 
dwelling  with  greater  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  Kerapenfelt  and  his  w'hole  crew 
of  eight  hun(lred  men  had  entirely  per¬ 
ished.  Still  Cowper  took  not  the  least 
notice,  only  he  paced  his  room  more  rap¬ 
idly,  hummed  ^  air  more  loudly,  and 
kept  time  to  the  march  w'ith  his  feet  more 


vigorously.  Hence  she  concluded  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  listen  to  her,  and 
therefore  left  the  room.  Nevertheless, 
though  Cowper  had  manifested  no  sign 
that  the  melancholy  news  had  produced 
any  impression  on  him,  he  was  deeply  af¬ 
fected.  The  story  had,  as  the  sequel  will 
show’,  reached  his  mind,  but  it  hail  not  yet 
touched  his  heart.  Though  he  abouimed 
to  overflowing  with  sympathy  for  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  others,  so  much  was  he  absorbed 
in  his  own  misery,  that  he  was  entirely 
carried  away  for  the  time  by  it.  His 
mind  was  struggling  for  very  existence  ; 
he  himself  was  m  agony,  just  on  the  verge 
of  despair.  At  that  instant  the  bell  of  the 
church  close  by  began  to  toll  for  a  fune¬ 
ral.  The  unexpected  sound,  and  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  associations  connected 
with  it,  wrought  a  sudden  change  in  him. 
Each  stroke,  as  it  boomed  forth,  was  to 
him  like  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The  chord 
that  united  him  to  his  fellow-man  was 
now  reached,  and  vibrated  to  the  touch. 
His  heart  w'as  ready  to  burst;  full  to 
overflowing  with  his  own  misery  ;  full  of 
the  air  from  Handel’s  March,  which  he 
had  been  humming  to  himself  to  relieve 
that  misery  ;  full  of  the  story  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  loss  w’hich  he  had  heard — for  now  he 
knew  every  word  of  it,  so  thoroughly  had 
it  become  fixed  on  his  mind  ;  and,  lastly, 
full  of  grief  for  the  eight  hundred  brave 
men,  most  of  them  warriors,  who  had  thus 
suddenly  perished  without  a  moment’s 
warning,  not  on  the  stormy  ocean,  not  on 
a  foreign  shore,  not  by  the  horrors  of  war, 
but  in  harbor,  at  home,  while  their  ship 
was  at  anchor,  and  they  all  busily  em¬ 
ployed  at  their  ordinary  w’ork  in  time  of 
peace.  Roused  to  a  state  of  intense  ex¬ 
citement,  he  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  but  seized  a  pen,  rushed  to  the 
fireplace,  grasped  the  bell-roj>e,  and  held 
it  firmly,  as  if  to  stop  the  tolling  without, 
which  appeared  to  cause  him  such  unut¬ 
terable  anguish ;  and  in  that  state,  with 
the  rope  in  one  hand  and  the  pen  in  the 
other,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  these 
deeply  solemn  and  exquisite  lines : 

“  Toll  for  the  brave ! 

The  brave  that  arc  no  more ! 

All  sunk  lieneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore  1 

“  Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
lYhose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heeL 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 
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“  A  land  bree*c  shook  the  shrouds 
And  she  was  overset ; 

Down  went  the  Royal  George 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

“  Toll  for  the  brave  I 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 

His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

“  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

Shu  ran  upon  no  rock. 

“  His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  Angers  held  the  pen, 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down, 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 


“  Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  by  our  fees ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

“  H6r  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  Aoat  again. 

Full-charged  with  England’s  thunder, 

And  plow  the  distant  main. 

“But  Kempenfelt  is  gone: 

His  victories  are  o'er ; 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plow  the  wave  no  more.” 

It  may  bo  here  neceoK4ar}  j  add  that 
the  measure  of  the  verses  corresp-onds  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music  of  the 
March  alluded  to  in  the  story. 


From  Fraaer'a  Magazine. 
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BY  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE. 


I  AM  not  superstitious.  I  am  not  nerv¬ 
ous.  I  am  not  romantic.  I  may  have 
had  the  commune  nialnm,  just  as  I  have 
had  the  measles  and  the  hooping-cough, 
and  got  over  it,  too,  just  as  easily.  I  am 
fifty-nine  years  of  age.  I  weigh  fourteen 
stone,  and  stand  five  feet  eight  in  my 
stockings.  1  would  as  soon  take  hemlock 
as  smoke  a  cigar ;  and  I  drink  the  best 

Sart  of  a  bottle  of  old  port  every  day  after 
inner.  In  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather 
I  generally  finish  it.  Tliese  facts  I  men¬ 
tion  simply  to  deduce  the  conclusion  that 
I  am  not  a  man  whose  feelings  are  ea.sily 
worked  upon  through  the  imagination. 
Imagination,  indeed  !  I  despise  the  quali¬ 
ty,  and  disapprove  of  the  expression. 
Although  I  can  stand  music,  I  never  had 
any  patience  with  poetry. 

“  A  primrose  on  the  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him—’’ 

and  so  it  is  to  me — “  a  flower,  and  nothing 
more.”  What  more  should  it  be  ?  I 


never  saw  but  one  poet  to  my  knowledge, 
and  his  acquaintance  I  made  professionally. 
His  notion  of  business  was  below  con¬ 
tempt.  I  am  one  of  those  j)eople  who  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  they  hear,  and  only  half 
they  see,  unless  supported  by  credible  tes¬ 
timony  ;  and  I  sum  up  all  the  ridiculous 
nonsense  talked  about  idealities  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  odylic  affinities  and  magnetic 
attraction,  in  the  one  comprehensive  word 
“  Bosh.”  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
lead  to  this  inference,  that  I  am  no  be¬ 
liever  in  ghosts. 

Some  winters  ago  I  went  down  into  the 
the  west  of  England,  to  stay  with  mv  old 

friend  and  schoolfellow,  H - .  It  is  no 

breach  of  confidence  to  state  that  I  was 
employed  to  draw  up  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  of  his  pretty  daughter  Alice,  a  young 
lady  who  has  sat  on  my  knees  scores  of 
times,  and  whom  I  would  have  married 
myself  had  I  been  thirty  years  younger, 
and  an  idle  man.  She  and  her  lover  were 
*  to  make  up  two  pence  half-i>enny  per  an- 
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imtn  between  them ;  nevertheless,  a  set¬ 
tlement  was  to  be  made,  a  jointure  pro¬ 
vided,  and  younger  children’s  ^rtion  de¬ 
vised  in  the  regular  manner.  I  packed 
my  portmanteau,  delighted  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  holiday ;  not  that  I  am  over¬ 
worked  in  Carey  street,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
(more’s  the  pity,)  and  started  off  by  the 
train,  as  plea-sed  as  a  boy  out  of  school. 

As  a  practical  man,  I  am  of  course  in 
favor  of  rail-roads  whenever  and  wherever 
a  line  can  be  laid  down.  Time  is  money, 
knowledge  is  power,  business  is — busines-s, 
not  a  doubt  of  it ;  and  although  I  do  not 
invest  in  shares,  and  prefer  to  follow  a 
less  speedy  but  more  secure  method  of 
building  up  a  competency,  I  am  keenly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  steam  traffic 
through  the  length  .and  breadth  of  Hritain. 

Yet  I  can  not  help  regretting  the  long 
coaches.  It  may  be  early  associations,  it 
may  be  a  John-liull  sort  of  prejudice  in 
favor  of  that  most  national  feature,  which 
continental  authorities  strove  to  imitate 
in  vain ;  it  may  be  the  gennof  a  sporting 
tendency  indigenous  to  the  Briton,  which 
m.akes  the  least  venturous  amongst  us 
theoretically  partial  to  a  horse;  but  I  do 
own  to  a  longing  for  the  box-seat  once 
more,  the  apron  tucked  in  over  one’s 
knees,  the  rattle  of  hoofs  and  harness  be¬ 
neath  one’s  feet,  planted  well  forward  on 
the  foot-board,  the  coachman’s  knowing 
figure  by  one’s  side,  with  his  driving- 1 
gloves  and  his  well-tied  neckcloth,  and  his 
peculiar  expression  of  hat,  the  glasses  of 
“  hot  with  ”  at  the  different  stages,  the 
“  ple.osing  to  alight  ”  for  that  indige8til:)le 
dinner,  of  which  underdone  boiled  beef 
invariably  formed  a  component  part ; 
the  close  intimacy  struck  up  with  the 
“through  ”  passenger  behind  one,  whose 
sharp  knees  effected  a  {Hjrmanent  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  small  of  one’s  back ;  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  broad  wit  with  the  guard, 
leaning  forward  over  the  roof  expressly  to 
TK)ke  fun  at  the  raw  country  lad,  taking 
liis  shilling  ride  to  the  next  market-town  ; 
and  drawing  from  its  long  wicker  ca.st> 
the  yard  of  tin,  to  w'oo  from  that  instru¬ 
ment  sounds  such  as  are  never  heard  now. 
The  local  news  elicited  from  mysterious 
ostlers  in  a  dialect  varying  with  every 
twenty  miles  of  Mac-Adam ;  and  the 
close-shaved,  well-dreased  individual  who 
was  to  be  seen  at  every  change  with  a 
straw  ill  his  mouth,  addressial  simply  as 
“  Squire  ”  by  the  coachman,  and  on  terms 
of  respectful  familiarity  witli  that  funo- 
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tionary.  Yon  never  see  that  man  at  the 
door  of  a  rail-way  station — you  never  see 
him  at  all  in  these  days.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  him  ?  What  has  become  of  all 
the  varieties  and  humors  and  adventures 
of  the  road  ?  Nowadays  the  journey  is 
nothing  per  se.  Your  only  object  is  to 
get  it  over.  You  shut  the  windows,  buy 
a  shilling’s  worth  of  fiction,  cut  it  open 
with  your  rail-way  ticket,  and  resign  your¬ 
self  to  “the  company”  in  a  state  of  total 
abstraction.  If  you  have  an  adventure, 
whv  the  clnances  are  you  do  not  live  to 
tell*  it! 

The  tr.ain  was  punctual,  the  flv  was 
damp,  the  evening  cold  and  dark,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  a  black  frost,  with  a  north-east 
wind  that  gets  through  my  great  coat  as 
it  never  used  to  do — they  make  such  bad 
cloth  nowadays.  I  was  very  glad  to 
grope  up  the  long  dark  avenue  of  my 
friend’s  well- wooded  residence,  and  more 
glad  still  to  jtay  the  flyman  his  fare,  and 
divest  mvselfof  my  wraps,  and  so  to  be 
ushered  into  a  warm,  well-lighted,  cheer¬ 
ful  apartment,  in  which  the  family  were 
already  a.ssembled  at  dinner.  A  meal 
they  insisted  on  my  partaking  of  without 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  dressing. 

It  was  a  small  family  partv.  II - , 

ruddy,  athletic,  happy,  and  full  of  fun  .as 
usual.  Ilis  wife,  a  superior  woman  with 
a  masculine  turn  of  mind,  a  little  more 
embonpoint  than  the  Last  time  I  saw 
her,  and  with  hair  that  a  few  ye.ars  ago 
w'as  somewhat  thin  and  gray,  now  black, 
thick,  and  glossy  as  the  raven’s  wing  once 
more.  Daughter  Alice,  with  sweet  hazel 
eyes  and  rich  brown  hair,  and  the  man¬ 
tling  blushes  of  nineteen,  “  sillj’  nineteen !” 
with  a  lover  of  her  own,  and  just  going  to 
be  married.  I  dare  say  she  thought  there 
was  nobody  on  earth  the  least  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  young  gentleman  who  sat 
opposite  to  her;  that  he  would  always  be 
invested  with  those  fabulous  qualities 
which  adoioi  the  future  bridegroom  ;  that 
the  time  was  never  to  come  when  he 
would  go  to  sleep  in  his  arm-chair,  or 
snore  in  the  night-watches,  or  drink  beer, 
or  smoke  tobacco,  or  get  fat  or  cross,  or 
worse  than  all,  bald !  And  then  it  had 
been  such  a  long  attachment,  as  she  told 
me  afterwards.  Poor  child !  she  had 
known  him  six  months,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  she  had  met  him  at  an  archery-meet¬ 
ing,  a  race-ball,  and  three  country  houses. 
A  long  attachment,  forsooth  !  And  I  re¬ 
collect  a  case  (professional)  in  which  twen- 
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ty  years  had  not  eradicated  the  delusion 
in  the  two  fools,  my  clients.  But  let  that 
pass. 

No  wonder  Miss  Alice  blushed  when 
she  met  my  eye,  the  little  jilt !  She  had 
promised  to  be  my  wife  from  the  time  her 
eyebrows  were  on  a  level  with  the  table¬ 
cloth  ;  and  now  her  papa  was  presenting 
me  to  my  successful  rival ;  and  my  only 
redress,  as  I  took  an  opj)ort  unity  of  telling 
her,  was  to  tie  up  her  little  fortune  so  that 
her  profligate  husband  might  not  spend  j 
it  all  on  his  own  extravagances,  and  ruin 
her  and  break  her  heart.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  that  sweet,  trusting  smile  when  I 
put  the  case  before  her  (professionally 
again,  of  course)  in  this  light.  “  Can’t 
you  manage  for  him  to  have  it  all  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  ?”  says  she,  in  her  pret¬ 
ty  coaxing  way ;  “  it  seems  so  like  mis¬ 
trusting  him.  Him,”  and  the  brown  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  “  that  I’d  work  for  on  i 
my  bare  knees.”  That’s  the  way  with 
them  all ;  they  must  be  in  extremes ;  if 
they  drudge,  it  must  bo  on  their  “  bare  ' 
knees  if  they  work,  they  must  “  work 
their  fingers  to  the  bone.”  What  I  com¬ 
plain  of  in  women  is,  that  they  haven’t 
the  slightest  notion  of  business. 

Tlie  lover  seemed  to  have  a  good  appe¬ 
tite.  I  confess  I  thought  the  bettor  of 

him.  Likewise  I  remarked  that  H - ’s 

butler  .always  brought  him  the  old  sherry, 
a  tine  brown  oily  vintage,  with  W’hich  tluat 
functionary  was  good  enough  to  fill  my 
glass  to  the  brim.  This  looked  like  com¬ 
mon-sense,  and  a  proper  forethought  in 
the  minor  matters  of  life,  which  argued 
well  for  its  graver  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  I  never  knew  a  man  come  to  much 
harm  yet  who  took  a  sufficient  interest  in 
his  dinner.  AV^hen  they  talk  of  living  on 
a  crust,  and  being  satisfied  with  a  M'arm 
climate,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a  cigar, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  follies  they  W’ill 
commit.  All  the  best  men  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance —  bishops,  legal  dignitaries,  highly 
respectable  merchants,  and  country  gen¬ 
tlemen — have  been  blessed  with  good  ap- 
letites.  J udging  from  their  performances, 

should  also  trust  with  digestions  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

Notwithstanding  his  whiskers  I  began 
to  take  a  liking  to  the  young  man  ;  indeed 
.after  dinner,  while  we  peeped  into  the 
second  bottle  of  old  por^  I  felt  quite 
friendly  towards  him,  till  it  came  out  in 
the  course  of  conversation  that  he  had 
written  a  book — ’tis  true  it  was  a  wretch- 
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edly  b.ad  one,  .and  a  dead  loss  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers — nevertheless  there  was  the  inten¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  no  thanks  to  him  that  he 
was  not  a  successful  author.  After  that  I 
changed  my  opinion  altogether.  I  could 
scarce  look  at  him  now  without  disgust. 
When  w’e  joined  the  ladies  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  I  marked  the  color  come 
and  go  on  Alice’s  pretty  cheeks,  and  the 
nervous  little  manner  with  w’hich  she 
made  his  tea,  I  could  have  smothered 
j  him,  I  felt  so  angry  to  think  that  my  pet 
should  be  thrown  away  on  an  author! 
He  played  his  rubber  though,  like  a  m.an 
of  sense,  and  although  Miss  sat  behind  his 
chair  and  w’atched  his  hand,  he  made 
no  mist.akes,  and  never  forgot  a  card. 
Mamma  was  my  partner,  and  played  in¬ 
famously  ;  w'e  lost  two  rubbers  and  ever 
so  many  points.  I  was  thankful  when 
wax  c.andles  and  wine  and  water  made 
i  their  appt^arance,  for  after  all,  whist  is 
whist,  and  if  people  won't  pay  attention, 
they  h.ad  better  let  it  alone. 

“  Where  h.ave  you  put  Growles,  my 

dear  ?”  .asked  H - of  his  wife,  as  she 

finished  her  tumbler  of  negus,  mixed  by 
the  future  son-in-law.  (Didn’t  he  jmt  in 
lots  of  sugar,  and  make  it  brown  /) 

“  In  the  YelloAV  Room,  my  love,”  was 
the  reply.  “  (iood  night,  Mr.  Growles  ; 
I  trust  you  will  find  yourself  comfortable,” 
and  she  sjiiled  ofl^  driving  Alice  before  her, 
who  showed  an  unaccountable  propensity 
to  linger  for  more  last  w'ords  with  her 
lover — as  if  she  wouldn’t  see  him  again  at 
breakfast  to-morrow'  morning,  and  be  very 
tired  of  him,  in  all  human  probability,  ten 
years  hence. 

The  youngster  went  to  smoke — these 
boys  are  all  alike.  I  would  venture  a 
wager  nhe  M’as  lying  broad  awake  think¬ 
ing  of  him  long  after  he  w.as  snoring  as 

sound  as  a  church ;  and  H - ushered 

me  to  my  apartment,  and  left  me  at  the 
door,  having  looked  in  to  ascertain  that 
I  had  a  good  fire,  a  kettle  of  hot  Avater, 
and  my  things  unpacked. 

It  was  a  large  room,  furnished  appar¬ 
ently  for  a  married  couple,  of  gigantic 
proportions.  It  cout.ained  a  wardrobe,  of 
which  ray  modest  stock  of  habiliments  oc¬ 
cupied  a  ridiculously  small  corner;  vast 
chests  of  drawers  lined  with  acres  of 
whitey -brown  paper ;  hip-baths  and  foot¬ 
baths,  wide  and  deep,  with  oil-cloth  land¬ 
ing-places  and  tall  towel-stands  of  corre¬ 
sponding  magnitude  ;  an  enonnous  swing 
mirror,  m  the  depths  of  which  I  beheld 
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for  the  first  time  for  years  my  whole  f>er- 
son,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  stout 
1  had  grown  ;  and  a  lofty  bed,  in  the  vast 
extent  of  which,  with  its  breadth  of  coun¬ 
terpane  and  its  pillows  so  wide  apart,  and 
its  cold  clean  sheets,  I  felt  that,  stout  as  1 
was,  I  should  be  chilled,  and  lost,  and 
lonely.  It  is  a  cruel  and  ingenious  tor¬ 
ture  thus  to  mock  us  ]X)or  bachelors; 
nevertheless  we  are  not  entirely  to  be 
pitied. 

There  was  small  temptation  to  exchange 
the  warmth  of  the  hearth-rug  on  which 
I  stood  toasting  myself,  for  a  plunge 
into  that  comfortless  bed,  so  I  lingered  as  i 
long  as  I  could  over  the  operation  of  un- 1 
dressing,  studying  meanwhile  a  picture  | 
over  the  chimney-piece,  at  which  the  more  1 
I  looked  the  more  1  was  struck  by  an  in-  { 
explicable  fascinittion.  It  was  a  full-length  j 
portrait  of  a  lady  dressed  in  the  liberal 
costume  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  and  | 
had  all  the  appearance  of  one  of  Sir  Peter  i 
Lely’s  chef-^(eiivre«.  Her  light-brown  i 
hair  hung  in  rich  profusion  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  making,  so  to  speak,  a  cas- ; 
cade  over  a  sort  of  roll  above  her  fore- : 
head  ere  it  escaped  in  graceful  clusters ; 
her  bust  was  full,  round,  and  white,  cor- 1 
responding  with  the  fair  proportions  of : 
her  shapely  arms;  her  figure,  firm  and  ; 
majestic,  gaining  hight  and  dignity  from 
the  folds  of  a  long  flowing  satin  gown,  the  | 
bright  yellow  gloss  of  which  the  artist  h.ad 
depicted  with  admirable  fidelity.  All  the  j 
details  of  a  lady’s  dress-— the  fine  cambric,  | 
the  exquisite  point-lace,  the  massive  jew¬ 
elry —  w’ere  studiously  worked  out  and 
dw'elt  upon  evidently  by  the  hand  of  a 
master ;  but  the  principal  peculiarity  iu 
the  painting,  and  that  which  chiefly  rivet¬ 
ed  my  attention,  was  the  expression  of  the 
lady’s  countenance.  With  rounded  cheeks 
and  chin,  with  a  fleshy  and  somewh.at  { 
sensuous  cast  of  beauty,  the  features  be¬ 
trayed  a  singular  amount  of  resolution, 
almost  of  obstinacy ;  the  light-blue  eyes 
had  a  fixed  stony  glare  of  dogged  sufter- 
ing  like  that  of  some  wild  animal  caught 
in  a  trap ;  and  the  whole  countenance  was 
imbued  with  an  air  of  defiant  endurance 
less  the  expression  of  a  resigned  martyr 
than  of  a  savage  at  the  stake. 

One  hand  was  closely  pressed  to  her  i 
bosom,  the  other  halt-concealed  in  the  ; 
folds  of  the  satin  dress,  but  on  its  soft  ' 
white  palm,  turning  outwards,  there  was  j 
a  narrow  stain  as  ot  blood.  | 

**  Uow  carelessly  all  painters  dab  on  | 


I  these  ]>atche8  of  red,”  said  I  to  myself, 

.  with  a  yawn,  as  I  put  the  extinguisher  on 
I  iny  candle,  and  jumped  into  bed,  burying 
j  my  head  well  under  the  clothes  to  con¬ 
dense  as  much  as  possible  the  caloric  so 
!  indispet) sable  to  a  good  night’s  rest  in  the 
I  month  of  January. 

I  As  I  reappeared  on  the  surface  the  fin> 

!  flickered  up  for  an  instant,  and  brought 
I  into  full  relief  the  yellow  satin  gown  and 
I  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  portniit. 
By  some  comical  eflect  of  light  and  shade 
the  face  seemed  to  turn  away  from  the 
door,  to  which  I  remembered  it  to  have 
been  looking,  and  to  gaze  fixedly  in  tlu- 
direction  of  my  bed.  It  would  have 
frightened  a  child,  I  thought,  as  I  rolled 
over  to  the  other  side  and  composed  my¬ 
self  to  sleep. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  habit,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  never  can 
rest  very  comfortably  in  a  strange  bed. 
Whether  buried  cosily  in  what  a  Scotdi 
friend  used  to  term  “  the  depths  of  (ilen 
Feathers,”  or  poised  on  a  spring  mattress 
like  a  bird  on  the  wave,  it  is  sufficient  that 
my  couch  should  be  one  to  which  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  make  me  restless  and 
uneasy.  In  this  particuhar  instance  I 
tossed  and  turned  re|)eatedly  without  at¬ 
taining  the  desired  attitude  of  repose; 
and  it  was  not  till  I  had  heard  the  clock 
over  the  stables  strike  more  than  once 
that  I  dozed  ofl*  into  a  fitful  and  unre¬ 
freshing  slumber. 

It  was  provoking  to  be  roused  by  some 
one  iwking  the  fire  so  vehemently,  an  ir¬ 
ritating  noise  to  the  nerves  at  the  best, 
and  doubly  so  in  the  feverish  watches  of 
a  long  night,  and  I  was  irritated  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“  That  literary  young  reprobate  in  the 
next  room,”  thought  1,  “  who,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  poisoning  the  house  with  tobacco 
and  the  public  with  sentiment,  must  needs 
sit  up  half  the  livelong  night  and  keep 
honester  folks  from  their  natural  rest ;  a 
nice  bridegroom,  indeed,  pretty  Alice! 
and  a  precious  beginning  for  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  establishment.  Good  lack  1  what 
fools  girls  are !” 

But  the  light  burned  strongly  up  in  my 
own  chamber.  I  saw  it  flickering  against 
the  opposite  curtains  of  the  bed,  for  I  lay 
with  my  back  to  the  fire-place,  and  the 
noise  of  the  poker  told  me  pretty  plainly 
that  the  disturbance  was  at  my  own  hearth¬ 
rug  and  tliat  some  body  was  i:)oking  my 
own  fire. 
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“  It  must  b«  morning,”  thought  I,  “  and 
the  housemaid  is  delighted  to  find  that 
sho  is  spared  the  trouble  of  kindling  a 
fresh  blaze,”  so  I  turned  lazily  in  bed  to 
have  a  look  at  her. 

All  the  blood  in  my  body  seemed  to 
curdle  at  once  round  my  heart.  She  was 
standing  in  the  fhll  glare  of  the  fire-light ; 
her  long  fair  tresses  curling  over  her  shoul 
ders,  her  bright  yellow  gown  shining  like 
a  lamp,  the  white  hand  half-concealed  in 
her  skirt ;  nay,  the  narrow  stain  of  blood 
distinctly  visible,  and  above  all,  the  blue 
stony  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  mine  with 
that  agonizing  stare ;  the  fire  flickered  up 
with  a  bright  ex|)iring  flash,  and  all  was 
dark,  but  not  till  I  ha«l  glanced  wildly  at 
the  picture  above  the  chimney-piece,  and 
as<;crtaincd  with  a  thrill  of  painful  horror 
that  the  frame  was  empty. 

If  I  ha«l  complained  6f  cold  liefore,  I 
was  drenched  with  jierspiration  now.  I 
am  not  a  nervous  man  nor  an  excitable 
one.  I  consider  I  have  as  much  courage 
as  my  neighlxirs,  which  1  likewise  bold  to- 
be  very  little ;  but  whatever  I  had,  I  am 
bound  to  confess  evajMirated  freely  in  the 
first  few  «lark  minutes  that  8nc<X‘e«led  this 
extraordinary  apparition.  I  could  not  be 
dreaming,  for  the  ticks  of  my  watch 
struck  with  painful  distinctness  on  ray  ■ 
ear.  It  could  scarcely  be  a  trick,  for  who 
would  bo  .  likely  to  take  so  much  trouble 
for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  regular  habits  and  respecta- 
Ue  antecedents,  whose  profession,  more¬ 
over,  was  essentially  antagonistic  to  delu¬ 
sion  f  Pooh !  they  might  as  well  make 
one  an  apple-pie  bed !  And  then,  even  if 
some  one  skilled  in  ma.squerade  could 
have  dressed  the  character  to  such  per¬ 
fection,  there  was  the  vaettum  over  the 
chimney-piece.  I  had  heard  of  speaking 
likenesses  and  striking  likenesses,  but  1 
had  never  heard  of  a  likeness  walking 
bodily  out  of  its  frame. 

I  got  to  slec‘p,  though,  notwithstanding, 
and  when  morning  arrived  with  a  r«a/ 
housemaid,  .and  I  saw  the  picture  looking 
exactly  as  it  hail  done  before,  its  tresses 
not  disordered  by  a  single  curl,  its  satin 
gown  unrnmpled  in  a  single  fold,  and  its 
blue  eyes  turned  with  their  stony  glance 
towards  the  door,  why  of  course  I  attri¬ 
buted  the  whole  circumstance  to  a  custard  j 
at  last  night’s  dinner,  and  speculated ! 
whilst  I  was  shaving  on  the  connection 
of  the  stomach  with  the  brain,  and  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  former  organ 


1  in  the  majority  of  one’s  fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

“  By  the  by,  Growles,  if  you  care  about 
pictures,  there’s  rather  a  good  one  in  your 
room,  above  the  chimney-piece,”  observed 
H - at  breakfast  as  he  helped  me  liber¬ 

ally  to  “  grill.”  “  One  of  our  female  an¬ 
cestors,  a  Lady  Alice,  whose  character, 
however,  from  all  I  can  make  out,  was 
not  quite  so  fair  as  her  face.  It  looks 
like  a  Sir  Peter  Lely,  but  I  think  she  must 
have  been  a  little  before  his  time ;  but  it’s 
I  a  good  picture,  Growles,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  look  at  it.” 

I  Alice  glanced  nervously  at  her  lover, 

I  and  evidently  made  a  private  signal  to 
that  young  gentleman,  who  was  display¬ 
ing  an  excellent  ap{)etite,  that  didn’t  look 
like  sitting  up  very  late  to  smoke  or  write 
sentiment  either. 

‘‘  What,”  said  he,.  “  is  Mr.  Growles  in 
the  Yellow  Koom  ?  why,  that’s  the  lady 
that  walkn,  isn’t  it  ?  Egad,  Mr.  Growles, 
I  wouldn’t  sleep  in  that  room  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  jKJunds  a  night.” 

Mrs.  II -  looked  annoyed,  but  she 

I  had  been  a  little  cross  all  the  morning, 

I  and  her  front,  with  an  idiosyncrasy  |»eeu- 
'  liar  to  the  fronts  of  elderly  ladies,  beetled 
in  consequence  lower  on  her  forehead 
than  was  its  wont.  Alice  langheil  an  ad¬ 
miring  laugh  at  her  idol,  and  told  him  not 
to  be  “  silly,”  and  the  master  of  the  house 
sending  up  his  cup  at  the  same  time  to  be 
replenished,  observed — “  There  used  to 
be  queer  stories  in  former  days  amongst 
the  servants,  and  one  of  the  maids,  when 
first  wo  married,  was  frightened  into  fits, 
but  I  think  the  ghost  has  not  walked  so 
much  since  wo  have  given  them  more  tea 
and  less  beer,  and  when  they  are  on  board 
w’ages  I  fancy  she  leaves  off  altogether. 
However,  come  along,  Growles  ;  let’s  get 
this  little  rogue’s  business  settled,”  (with 
a  fond  glance  at  Alice,)  “and  then 
we'll  all  go  and  have  a  shy  at  the  wood¬ 
cocks.” 

But  wo  couldn’t  get  Miss  Alice’s  busi¬ 
ness  completely  settled,  because  one  of 
tho^  title-deeds  was  missing ;  and  though 
we  sought  high  and  low  for  it — in  tin 
Ik)xc3  and  fire-proof  sates,  and  behind  the 
sofa  cushions  and  under  the  beds — find  it 
we  could  not;  and  after  anathematizing 

my  friend  H - ’s  well-known  slovenly 

business  habits,  and  reading  his  future 
son-in-law  a  lecture  upon  the  levity  with 
,  which  he  treated  so  important  an  omis- 
I  sion,  1  gave  u{»  the  search  for  that  day. 
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and  accompanied  the  gentlemen  on  their 
sporting  excursion. 

I  presume  looking  for  woodcocks  is  a 
pursuit  in  which  there  exists  some  hi<lden 
charm  known  only  to  the  initiated.  I  I 
confess  that  to  carry  a  heavy  gun  with  its  i 
cold  barrel  through  thick  copse,  over  hill  | 
and  dale,  on  a  dark  winter’s  day,  with 
an  acre  or  two  of  mud  hanging  to  one’s  j 
ankles,  a  sanguine  keeper  warning  one  to 
mark  ”  imaginary  game,  and  an  occa- 1 
sional  glimpse  of  the  soft  brown  long-billed 
bird  flushed  so  noiselessly,  and  turning  so 
smoothly  on  the  wing  amongst  the  under¬ 
wood,  just  at  the  critical  distance  that 
tempts  one  to  miss  him,  is  to  me  a  pastime 
of  which  the  chief  merit  lies  in  the  appe¬ 
tite  it  gives  one  for  dinner.  If  I  muM  go 
out  shooting,  I  like  to  let  my  gun  oft’  pret¬ 
ty  often  ;  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  less 
lime  is  wasted  in  a  Norfolk  preserve  th.an 
elsewhere.  The  author,  however,  to  do 
him  justice,  proved  an  unerring  marks¬ 
man  ;  then  he  walked,  or  rather  sprang, 
over  those  West-country  hills  like  an  an¬ 
telope.  Confound  the  hoy !  they  tell  me 
too  that  he  is  a  “  thorough  workman,”  as 
they  call  it,  in  the  saddle :  '•‘‘fJques  ipso  mo- 
Uor  BeUerophonte;'^  and  foolish  Alice  is  as 
proud  of  him  for  all  these  mere  corporeal 
advantages  as  if  he  were  Lord  Chan- 1 
cellor. 

We  had  a  capital  dinner  that  day — a 
w^oodcock  on  toast  is  well  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  shooting  him ;  and  I  passed  alto¬ 
gether  a  delightful  evening.  Mrs.  H - 

i-etired  early  with  a  headache ;  Alice 
played  the  piano-forte,  much  to  her  own 
delectation  and  that  of  her  “future,”  who 

hovered  near.  11 - read  the  paper,  and 

I  slept  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair. 

When  l>edtirae  arrived  I  marched  up¬ 
stairs  as  valiant  as  Cft'sar ;  a  hard  day’s 
walking  I  thought  had  armed  me  effect¬ 
ually  against  the  terrors  of  indigestion, 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  defy  all  the  ghosts  | 
of  Acheron  handed  together — ay,  even 
should  they  come  clothed  in  the  formida¬ 
ble  shapes  of  fair  women  with  luxuriant 
hair  i(nd  yellow  satin  gowns. 

I  looked  at  the  picture  whilst  I  was  un¬ 
dressing,  and  remarked  particularly  the 
graceful /ww  of  the  head  and  neck,  turned 
Ujirarch  the  door ;  and  I  smiled  to  think 
of  the  strange  optical  delusion  by  which 
I  had  been  led  to  &ncy  on  the  previous 
night  that  the  figure  was  looking  at  me 
in  bed.  The  fire  was  getting  low,  so  I 
put  it  out  altogether;  but  first,  before 
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I  extinguished  my  candle,  something 
jirompted  me  to  steal  one  more  glance  at 
the  portrait.  Good  heavens  1  the  head  had 
tunied  whilst  I  was  taking  off  my  clothes. 

I  resolved  to  examine  the  canvas  minute¬ 
ly  by  daylight;  and  convinced  that  I 
should  make  some  discoverv  in  optics 
w'hich  would  delight  Sir  D.  Brewster,  I 
was  soon  sound  asleep. 

I  used  to  be  fond  of  gardening  as  a 
boy.  Dear,  dear  !  what  a  many  yeare  it 
is  since  I  saw  that  sweet  little  garden, 
w’ith  its  yews  and  laburnums,  its  lilacs  and 
t  its  solitary  acacia,  and  the  privet-hedge 
I  that  divided  it  from  the  fragrant  hay- 
fields,  and  the  midsummer  luxuriance  of 
i  that  land  of  beauty  which  lies  beyond 
j  Marrow.  I  dreamed  I  was  working  in  it 
I  now.  With  a  barrister’s  wig  on,  and  in 
i  my  shirt-sleeves,  I  was  sedulously  raking 
I  the  gravel-path,  and  Cousin  Fan  was  ty- 
I  ing  up  her  roses  on  the  lawn.  Dreams 
j  are  queer  things.  Cousin  Fan’s  blue  eyes 
smiled  .as  they  used  to  smile  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  —  perhaps  as  they  are 
smiling  in  heaven  now.  The  Lord  Ch.an- 
cellor  was  coming  to  luncheon,  and  she 
bade  me  be  quick  .and  finish  raking,  and 
to  come  in  .and  dress.  B.ackwar(l8  and 
forwards  I  drew  the  r.ake,  working  for  my 
very  life ;  the  harder  I  worked  the  rougher 
became  the  gravel,  and  the  iron  prongs  of 
my  instrument  grated  against  the  ])ebbles 
till  they  set  my  teeth  on  edge.  The  sen¬ 
sation  was  so  unpleasant  that  I  awoke, 
and  lo !  dark  as  it  tv.as,  there  was  some 
one  in  the  room  |)oking  at  the  embers  of 
my  smouldering  fire.  Without  a  moment’s 
hesit.ation  I  jumiied  out  of  bed  and  made 
a  rush  for  the  hearth-rug.  I  heard  the 
quick  rustle  of  a  gown  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  I  passed  my  h.and  over  the 
chimney-piece  and  felt  for  the  picture; 
there  was  the  frame,  sure  enough  !  I  ha(l 
no  means  of  striking  a  light,  so  I  opened 
my  window-shutters,  and  the  dim  star¬ 
light  struggled  faintly  into  the  room.  In 
a  distant  passage  I  heard  a  door  shut,  and 
I  confess  my  heart  beat  quickly  with  vague 
apprehension.  Groping  about,  I  got  into 
my  dressing-gown  ;  and  by  this  time, 
being  more  accustomed  to  the  light,  I  took 
an  accurate  survey  of  my  chamber.  The 
picture  occupied  its  usual  place,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  bed  thoroughly  chilled,  and 
more  mystified  than  ever. 

Next  morning  another  hunt  for  the 
missing  title-deed,  with  the  same  result. 
H - was  astonished,  his  wife  provok- 
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ed ;  the  lover  laughed,  and  Alice  smiled. 
After  luncheon  I  settled  myself  over  the 
fire  in  the  library  with  the  newspaper, 
thinking,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  of 
last  nighUs  adventures,  and  rather  dread¬ 
ing  the  return  of  bed-time. 

Enter  Miss  Alice ;  with  a  shy  blush  and 
a  pretty  air  of  mystery  she  puts  a  manu- 
scri])t  into  my  hand. 

•“Read  that,”  says  she,  in  her  coaxing 
way  ;  “  it’s  a  legend  of  our  family.  The 
lady's  picture  hangs  in  your  room.  It’s 
beautifully  written  ;  he  wrote  it.” 

Seeing  it  was  not  poetry,  I  settled  my¬ 
self  comfortably  in  my  chair,  and  began : 

The  Yetxow  Gowx. 

Laily  Alice  had  a  woman’s  beauty  with 
a  man's  resolution  and  strength  of  jmrpose. 
Born  of  an  old  Royalist  family,  bred 
amongst  the  turmoils  of  civil  war,  and 
surrounded  by  friends  and  connections 
who  had  sacrificed  the  greater  portion  of 
their  fortunes  as  they  were  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  their  lives,  for  King  Charles,  she  may 
be  supposed  to  have  imbibed  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  prejudices  of  her  party  with 
ail  a  woman  8  virulence  and  araor. 

When  the  Restoration  was  accomplish- , 
od,  and  England  blessed  once  more  with  ! 
the  presence  of  that  dissolute  sovereign  | 
in  whose  cause  she  had  spilt  the  blood  of 
her  noblest  children,  nobody  seemed  to 
rejoice,  in  her  own  dignified  way,  more 
fervently  than  Lady  Alice.  She  was  then 
five-and-twenty,  in  the  full  flower  and 
prime  of  her  glorious  womanhood ;  one 
of  those  spoiled  children  of  fortune  for  ; 
whom  nature  and  art  seem  to  have  vied 
to  do  their  utmost.  She  had  never  known 
a  wish  disappointed,  a  whim  ungratitieil — 
so  said  the  neighbors,  so  said  the  Court, 
so  8.aid  every  one  save  the  best-informed 
erson  on  the  subject,  namely.  Lady  Alice 
erself. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  wide  “West  Coun¬ 
tree”  there  were  few'  more  unhappy  indi¬ 
viduals  than  this,  the  subject  of  so  much 
admiration  and  so  much  envy.  When 
Nature  in  her  freaks  endows  one  of  her 
children  with  gifts  either  of  beauty,  intel¬ 
lect,  or  fortune  much  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  that  impartial  mother  takes 
care  to  equalize  her  favors  by  some  corre¬ 
sponding  infliction  which  counteracts  the 
adventitious  advantage.  From  the  earli¬ 
est  ages,  the  beautiful  of  cither  sex  have 
usually  been  unfortunate  in  their  loves. 


Narcissus,  eaten  up  writh  vanity,  met  his 
fate  in  the  contemplation  of  his  ow'ii 
charms.  Helen’s  very  improper  story 
needs  no  comment ;  and  w'here  is  the 
sparkling  hnaiette  that  would  envy  the 
fate  of  Egypt’s  dark-brow’cd  Queen  ?  So 
it  is  with  intellect.  “  Burning  Sappho  ” 
burnt  herself  out  in  a  self^onsuming 
flame.  Socrates,  with  all  his  philosophy, 
found  it  a  hard  matter  to  endure  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  his  shrewish  Xantippe,  and  prob¬ 
ably  quaffed  his  hemlock  with  all  the 
j  more  equanimity  that  a  “  stalled  ox  and 
j  hatred  therewith  ”  was  j)reparcd  for  his 
I  dinner  at  home.  And  the  mightiest  gen- 
I  ius  of  them  all  groped  his  way  .about  his 
I  native  rocks  a  blind  old  man,  the  while 
j  he  sang  his  deathless  song  touching  the 
destructive  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  son  of 
1  Peleus.  Neither  can  gold  pave  a  royal 
road  to  happiness.  It  is  better  to  be  high 
I  and  dry  on  a  strip  of  barren  sand,  than 
I  engulfed  in  the  river  of  Pactolus.  Midas, 

:  who  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  the 
I  w'orld  w'ith  a  (jolden  spoon  in  his  month, 

I  and  w'hose  ablutions  in  the  said  river  are 
i  matter  of  history,  was  fain  to  drink  bull’s 
blood,  an  unsjivory  potion  enough,  to  rid 
himself  of  bad  dreams ;  and  Plutus,  the 
very  god  of  wealth,  w.as  blear-eyed  and 
lame.  No;  the  gingerbread  is  none  the 
sw’eeter  for  being  gilt ;  and  it  scarcely  re¬ 
quires  the  testimony  of  Solomon,  who 
combined  in  his  own  person  all  the  fore¬ 
going  adv<antagcs,  to  convince  us  that 
“  Vanitas  vanitatum  ”  sums  up  the  whole 
of  w'orldly  prosperity.  And  thus  it  w’as 
that  Lady  Alice,  sleeping  on  a  bed  of 
down,  and  drinking  from  a  goblet  of 
chased  silver,  envied  the  very  milk-maid 
that  trip|)ed  past  her  windows,  singing 
I  her  blithe  song  in  the  early  summer 
morn. 

A  masculine  mind  is  a  fatal  addition  to 
j  a  feminine  body.  Woe  to  the  w’oman 
who  knows  and  feels  herself  superior  to 
those  lords  of  the  creation  w'hom  it  is  her 
I  lot  to  obey ;  who  champs  at  the  bit  to 
i  w'hich  she  must  yet  submit,  and  winces 
^  from  the  spur  w'hich  nevertheless  she  is 
I  (>owerles8  to  escajR?.  Her  destiny  is  es- 
I  sentially  one  of  subordination  and  self- 
I  denial ;  if  she  can  not  endure  her  cage 
I  she  must  beat  herself  to  death  against  the 
I  bars.  There  is  no  remedy,  and  there  is 
!  no  escape.  I^rius  Jit  fMtientid  /  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it. 

Lady  Alice  w'as  dependent  on  her  bro- 
I  tber,  and  the  “  Red  Earl  ”  possessed  one 
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of  those  natures  of  which  the  hand  is  ] 
very  heavy  on  a  subordinate  and  very  | 
deadly  tow'ards  an  enemy.  A  few  years  ' 
older  than  his  sister,  he  was  in  the  prime  | 
of  his  manhood  and  his  beauty  at  the  re-  j 
St  oration  of  King  Charles,  and  the  young  ! 
j)eer’s  services  had  not  been  forgotten  I 
even  by  that  most  forgetful  of  monarchs,  j 
whose  memory,  to  do  him  justice,  could 
never  retain  a  debt,  a  benefit,  or  an  injury. 
The  loyal  nobleman  who  at  sixteen  had 
charged  alongside  of  Prince  Rupert  at 
Naseby,  w'ho  had  been  wounded  almost 
to  the  death  at  Worcester  ere  the  beard  ; 
had  darkened  on  his  lip,  and  who  had  | 
survived  to  welcome  his  sovereign  once  j 
more  to  Whitehall,  and  ruffle  it  as  merri- 1 
ly  and  as  sumptuously  as  the  richest  of  | 
the  courtiers,  was  not  likely  to  hvck  the  \ 
fevor  of  royalty,  and  the  “  Red  Earl’s  ”  I 
voice  w'as  all-powerful  for  a  time  at  the  ! 
Court.  At  his  own  paternal  mansion  in  I 
the  west  he  brooked  neither  contradiction  j 
nor  disapproval,  and  the  Lady  Alice  was  j 
constantly  forced  to  submit  with  a  very  | 
bad  grace  to  the  dictates  of  her  imperious  i 
broths.  Intensely  selfish,  he  scrupled  , 
not  for  a  moment  at  any  means  by  which  [ 
to  accomplish  his  own  ends,  and  the 
sternest  word  of  command  of  the  strict- } 
est  disciplinarian  was  never  more  uncom- ! 
promising  than  the  “Red  Earl’s”  polite  : 
and  courtly  request.  When  he  said, 

“  Sister,  have  the  goodness,”  Lady  Alice 
might  fret  her  heart  out,  but  she  had  to 
do  it,  whatever  it  was,  notwithstanding. 
She  dreaded  her  brother,  too.  His  fits  of , 
passion,  w’hen  once  aroused,  were  uncon¬ 
trollable  ;  and  the  sanguine  temperament, 
denoted  by  his  bright  color  and  auburn 
hair,  was  capable  of  being  lashed  into  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  rage  little  short  of  insanity,  i 
Lady  Alice  pined  to  be  her  own  mis¬ 
tress,  to  give  up  her  station  and  her  Inxu-  I 
ries,  her  satins  and  her  jewels,  and  be  free,  j 
But  what  could  she  do  ?  Betw’een  ample  i 
wealth  and  her  own  beggary  stood  the  ! 
tyrant  brother.  She  must  remain  his  de- 1 
pendent  or  go  into  the  wide  world  and  ! 
starve.  Conventional  shackles  are  strong- 1 
er  than  fetters  of  iron.  Though  the  mesh-  j 
es  of  custom  are  thin  and  trans|tarcnt  as 
the  spider’s  web,  try  to  break  through  | 
them,  particularly  ii  you  are  a  woman,  | 
and  see  w’hat  you  can  do.  Lady  Alice 
sat  in  her  room  and  nursed  her  rebellious 
spirit  till  her  heart  was  fit  to  burst.  The 
“  Red  Earl  ”  drank  and  laughed,  and 
raffled  it  like  a  gay,  godless,  graceless 
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gallant  as  he  was :  and  this  was  the  pair 
that  the  world  in  its  w’isdom  thought  »o 
.attached  and  so  happy.  There  was  balm 
in  Gilead,  however.  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  and  a  woman’s  heart, 
however  j)roud  and  however  sore  it  may 
be,  if  not  utterly  broken,  will  find  itself  a 
tenant,  or  make  one,  rather  than  remain 
empty.  Lady  Alice  attached  herself  to 
her  neighbor,  Frank  Marston,  and  tho 
“  Red  Earl  ”  forbade  him  tho  house. 

Now  the  Lady  Alice’s  meetings  with 
the  said  Frank  Marston  were  few  and  far 
between ;  perhaps  had  she  known  him 
better  she  would  have  loved  him  less ; 
perhaps  we  might  say  the  same  of  all  at¬ 
tachments;  perhaps  the  fault,  after  all, 
lies  not  in  the  idol,  but  in  the  .attributes 
with  which  the  w’orshiper  clothes  it ;  |>er- 
haps  we  make  fools  of  ourselves,  and  have 
none  but  ourselves  to  blame.  However 
that  may  be.  Lady  Alice  thought  she  re¬ 
cognized  in  Frank  Marston  those  qualities 
which  went  to  make  up  her  ideal,  and  so 
she  enthroned  him  accordingly.  He  w'as 
a  weak,  pale  youth,  of  no  physical  beauty, 
but  of  a  stem  and  decided  tcinpoi*ament, 
and  a  strong  leaven  of  that  ohl  Puritan 
spirit  of  independence  that  had  overturn¬ 
ed  the  throne.  He  had  moreover  been 
himself  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Protec¬ 
tor,  and  his  father’s  hands  were  not  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  royal  martyr’s  blood.  “Veri¬ 
ly,”  to  use  the  language  of  his  party,  “he 
stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Malignants 
and  the  Cavaliers  having,  as  they  express¬ 
ed  it,  now  got  “  the  sun  on  their  side  the 
hedge,”  W'ere  not  slow  to  treat  their  old 
conquerors  with  all  the  insolence  and  con- 
tumely  to  which  in  darker  days  they  had 
themselves  been  forced  to  submit. 

Lady  Alice  admired  her  neighbor’s 
force  of  character.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  her  own  proud  spirit  in 
his ;  there  was  something  parallel  in 
their  situations.  She  chafed  and  fretted 
under  domestic  tyranny ;  he  was  scorned 
.and  looked  down  on  by  those  with  w'hom 
he  associated.  So  she  gave  him  her  heart 
w'ithout  much  consideration,  and  having 
given  it,  found  out  that  she  h.ad  only  ex- 
changerl  one  sort  of  slavery  for  another, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say,  was  now  sub¬ 
ject  to  both. 

The  “  Rod  Earl  ”  swore  “  his  sister 
should  never  demean  heiwelf  by  8j)eak- 
ing  to  a  wretched  low-boni  crop  oar 
and  he  begged  her  to  “  have  the  goorl- 
ness”  for  the  future  to  discontinue  his 
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society,  and  pass  him  without  notice  i  left,  the  room  to  make  preparations  for 
when  they  met.  He  likewise  hinted  the  arrival  of  two  fair  dames  whose  cha- 
that  a  marriajre  with  his  friend,  Sir  racters  were  more  than  “  suspect,”  and 
Altamont,  would  suit  his  views  for  her,  whom  he  expected  his  proud  sister  to  re- 
.and  that  he  should  expect  her  to  con- '  ceive  with  deferential  courtesy ;  whilst 
sider  the  subject  at  once,  and  make  her  she,  her  heart  bursting  with  a  sense  of 
arrrangements  to  put  his  plans  into  ef-  outraged  delicacy  and  unbearable  wrong, 
feet.  I  walked  into  the  park  to  meet  Frank 

“  But  Sir  Altamont  knows  I  do  not  I  Marston  once  more  in  sheer  defiance, 
care  about  him,  Charles,”  )>leaded  the  I  The  devil  watches  his  opportunity  to 
lady.  “  He  is  a  high  minded,  good-heart- '  put  evil  thoughts  into  our  hearts  won- 
ed  gentleman,  and  he  would  not  woo  i  drous  deftly.  His  five  thousand  and  odd 
where  he  knew  he  was  unM'elcome ;  so  |  years  of  experience  have  familiarized  him 
that  will  never  be.”  i  with  the  j)eculiaritio8  of  the  race  with 

The  “Red  Earl”  swore  a  great  oath,  j  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  he  invariably 
“  I  have  said  it,”  he  replied,  hi*  color  |  chooses  the  right  time  and  the  right  place 
rising  rapidly.  “  Leave  Sir  Altamont  to  :  at  which  to  present  a  temptation  or  to 
me,  and  make  your  preparations.”  offer  an  opportunity.  Lady  Alice  walked 

She  flashed  a  glance  of  exceeding  scorn  to  and  fro,  chafing  and  swelling  like  a 
at  him.  Her  temper  was  nearly  as  nn-  !  roused  lioness.  she  thought, 

controllable  as  his  own.  I  “  brother,  indeed  ;  and  this  is  the  man 

“  Never  !”  she  exclaimed.  “  Never  !  '  that  stands  between  me  and  wealth,  be- 
I  am  my  own  mistress,  brother,  and  1  i  tween  me  and  happiness ;  nay,  between 
will  not  be  forced.”  j  me  and  existence.  What  is  this  law  of 

“  Your  own  mistress,”  he  sneered. !  nature  that  woman  should  have  all  ‘  the 
“  Y' ou  moan  the  mistress  of  that  cant- 1  chips  ’  and  man  all  ‘  the  cheer  ?’  that  we 
ing,  sniveling  Roundhead  that  ought  to  ^  are  to  be  dependent  upon  them,  ay,  for 
be  in  the  lackeys’  room  cleaning  our  !  the  very  bread  we  eat,  and  must  sacrifice 
Iwots.  But  let  Frank  Marston  beware.  |  the  very  life-blood  of  our  hearts  to  please 
If  1  catch  him  here  I  M-ill  beat  him  to  their  lightest  whim?  And  this 
death  with  my  riding  wand,  as  I  would  j  life,  this  kind,  good,  affectionate  brother  ! 
any  other  |>oaching  cur  that  1  find  on  my  j  were  he  to  lose  it  in  a  brawl  or  waste  it 
domain.  Let  him  look  out,  that’s  all.”  j  by  his  debaucheries,  I  should  be  free  and 
She  was  furious  now.  You  see  she  happy,  and  Marston  would  be  mine,  and 
loved  Frank  Marston  all  the  more  per- 1  the  world  rid  of  an  overbearing  profligate, 
liaps  that  her  attachment  to  him  was  |  and  a  good  man  set  in  his  place,  a  lofty 
greater  than  was  his  to  her.  She  grew  I  mind,  a  far-seeing  intellect,  a  patriot,  .and 
quite  white,  and  her  lip  quivered  as  she  !  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  talked  of  violence 
spoke.  ^  and  contumely  to  him — him  whose  groom 

“  At  least,”  she  said,  “  he  would  not  i  he  is  not  fit  to  be.  Oh  1  that  I  were  hand 
force  his  own  sister  to  associate  with  his  |  to  hand  with  him,  brother  though  he  be, 
light-o’-loves.  Listen  to  me,  my  lord.  !  and  that  my  life  or  his  could  be  forfeited 
You  and  I  must  understand  each  other  i  in  the  struggle!” 

once  for  all.  If  I  tolerate  your  friends,  |  She  blushed  blood-red  with  very  anger 
you  must  be  equally  indulgent  to  mine.”  !  its  the  evil  thought  crossed  her  mind  ; 

He  controlled  himself  with  a  strong  ef-  j  and  Frank  Marston,  walking  up  the  park 
fort.  He  was  bent  on  mischief,  and  could  !  to  meet  her,  saw  the  blush,  and  blessed 
keep  his  temper  best  when  in  that  mood.  |  her  in  his  heart  for  a  loving,  modest, 
“You  will  receive  my  guests  with  pro-  timid  maiden,  fearful  of  her  own  strong 
per  courtesy,”  he  said,  speaking  very  slow-  love. 

ly  and  through  his  clenched  teeth  ;  “  you  She  was  a  beautiful  object,  standing 
will  conduct  yourself  in  my  house  as  I  de- 1  there  in  a  yellow  satin  gown — she  always 
sire,  and  if  Master  Marston  thinks  proper  |  wore  a  yellow  gown — with  a  dark  wide 
to  show  his  low-bred  face  within  the  park  |  shawl  wrapped  round  her  shoulders,  and 
gates,  1  will  have  him  cudgeled  by  my  j  the  last  gleams  of  the  cold  winter  sun 
knaves  till  he  sings  psalms  again.  1  have  '  lighting  up  her  haughty  head  and  its  soft 
said  it.  Lady  Alice.”  !  clustering  hair,  and  tinging  the  red  lips 

With  a  bitter  sneer,  worse  to  bear  than  |  and  the  blushing  face  wdth  a  deej>er  car- 
his  most  violent  explosions  of  wrath,  he  i  mine.  Her  head  was  erect,  aud  slightly 
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turned  aside  on  the  graceful  neck,  like 
that  of  a  deer,  or  some  such  wild  agile 
animal,  startled  but  not  frightened,  and 
one  hand  was  pressed  closely  to  her  bo¬ 
som,  whilst  the  other,  half-concealed  in 
the  folds  of  her  gown,  turned  slightly  out¬ 
wards,  revealing  the  rosy  tints  of  the  soft 
pink  palm.  It  M'as  her  favorite  attitude, 
and  she  fell  into  it  naturally. 

He  had  come  to  bid  her  good-by. 
Frank  was  a  concientious  and  right-think¬ 
ing  man,  with  an  unyieldmg  spirit  and  a 
hard  and  somewhat  pitiless  turn  of  mind. 

Ruined  in  worldly  circumstances  and 
compromised  from  liis  political  opinions, 
he  had  resolved  to  seek  in  the  New 
World  that  home  which  so  many  of  his 
former  associates  had  already  found ;  he 
bad  determined,  with  what  he  thought 
was  a  praiseworthy  amount  of  self-denial, 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  high-born  lady  that 
liad  loved  him  so  unadvisedly,  and  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  claim  she  too  had  for  considera¬ 
tion,  plumed  himself  on  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take  for  her  welfare,  as  he 
thought,  and  for  his  own. 

But  his  heart  failed  him  when  he  saw 
that  beautiful  figure  standing  there,  glow¬ 
ing  in  the  sunset ;  and  when  the  proud 
W'oman,  her  pride  failing  her  in  her  love 
and  her  despair,  implored  him  to  forego 
his  resolution,  and  remain  for  her  sake, 
Frank  Marston,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  wavered  in  his  determination,  and 
yielded  to  an  influence  which  his  better 
judgment  told  him  he  ought  to  have 
withstood. 

“  So  be  it,”  he  said.  “  Lady  Alice, 
for  your  sake  I  will  remain  here,  to  be 
near  you :  for  your  sake  I  will  struggle 
on,  and  endure  my  hard  lot  as  best  I 
may.  It  will  be  years  before  I  can  call 
you  mine,  and  those  years,  the  best  of 
both  our  lives,  must  be  passed  in  weary 
longing,  and  daily  heart-buniiug  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  Ail  my  preparations  are 
ina«le ;  this  night  I  should  have  smied 
from  England  forever  to  those  shores  of 
the  New  World  where  men  may  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers  in  freedom  and  in 
truth.  I  forego  my  resolve.  I  will  re¬ 
main,  dear  one  !  for  your  sake.” 

She  loved  him  more  than  ever  now. 
She  knew  his  independent  spirit,  his  un¬ 
happy  lot,  bitter  and  humiliating  as  her 
own.  She  could  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
he  made  to  her  affection,  and  she  felt  she 
would  indeed  be  proud  to  give  him 
wealth,  station,  and  happiness,  in  return 


for  the  liberty  he  laid  so  ungrudgingly  at 
her  feet.  She  was  a  proud  w'oinan,  the 
Lady  Alice,  and  an  unscrupulous :  she 
thought  of  her  brother  and  shuddered. 

“  You  are  cold,  Alice,”  said  her  lover, 
“  and  indeed  the  moon  is  already  uj). 
Your  absence  will  bo  remarked ;  you 
must  go  in  now.  We  shall  meet  again 
ere  long,  my  ow’ii.” 

lie  wrapped  her  shawl  fondly  and 
tenderly  around  her,  and  wdth  a  few 
more  whis|)ered  words  bade  her  adieu. 
The  Lady  Alice  shivered  and  shook  as 
she  paced  the  narrow  gravel  walk  that 
led  towards  the  house. 

It  WHS  a  winding  path,  overgrowTi  even 
in  mid-winter  with  hollies  and  thick  ever¬ 
greens.  The  clear  frosty  air  struck  chill 
to  her  very  marrow,  and  the  bright  moon 
shed  a  brilliant  light  on  .ill  around.  It  was 
a  night  to  walk  merrily  along,  enjoying 
the  seasonable  beauty  of  the  weather, 
and  anticipating  the  cheerful  fireside, 
glowing  with  the  promise  of  warmth  and 
comfort,  merry  with  the  voices  of  laugh¬ 
ing  children  and  k<ndly  friends. 

The  Lady  Alice  wrapped  her  shawl 
closer  around  her,  and  shivered  more  and 
more. 

She  had  not  advanced  a  hundred  paces 
ere  she  started  violently,  stopped,  and 
turned  round.  Loud  angry  tones  smote 
upon  her  ear ;  she  recognized  the  “  Red 
Earl’s”  voice  rising  to  the  highest  key¬ 
notes  of  pa-ssion.  Like  the  scream  of  the 
eagle,  it  boded  no  good  to  those  who 
should  come  beneath  his  talons. 

A  smart  cutting  sound,  like  the  blow 
of  a  riding-whip,  rejieated  twice  or  thrice, 
succeeded  this  outbreak,  and  was  followed 
almost  instantaneously  by  the  clink  of 
swords.  Alice  hurried  along  as  fast  as 
her  legs  could  carry  her. 

She  was  just  in  time.  Frank  Marston, 
far  inferior  in  strength  and  activity  to  his 
antagonist,  W’as  parrying  with  extreme 
difficulty  the  rapid  and  vicious  thrusts  of 
the  “  Red  Earl,”  whose  whole  face  and 
features  seemed  to  blaze  with  concentrat¬ 
ed  fury.  Blood,  too,  w'as  flowing  from 
Frank’s  side,  and  his  breath  came  short 
and  quick.  There  was  no  mercy  to  be 
looked  for,  and  Alice  panted  like  a  hunted 
deer  as  she  sprang  frantically  on. 

Frank  was  beat  down  to  his  knee,  and 
the  Red  Earl’s  ix)int  was  at  his  throat. 

She  scarcely  Knew  what  she  did.  With 
lightning  speed  she  had  unwound  the 
shawl  from  her  shoulders,  and  ere  her  foot- 
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£ill  canght  his  ear,  it  was  over  her 
brother’s  head  ;  blinded  and  confused,  his 
ami  flew  aimlessly  up. 

The  devil,  too,  was  not  sleeping  in 
Frank  Marston’s  heart.  With  the  energy 
of  despair  he  went  in  under  the  Earl’s 
guard.  Once,  twice,  he  plunged  the 
recking  sword  through  his  enemy’s  body, 
and  then  stood  still,  jiale  and  faint,  and 
sick,  to  look  u|)on  the  work  that  he  had 
done. 

The  “  Red  Earl  ”  lay  supine.  A  corpse 
with  the  flush  of  rage  still  purple  on  its 
angry  brow.  Lady  Alice  stood  over  him, 
motionless,  but  that  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  her  stony  eyes  were  flxed 
Ujion  a  spot  of  blood  that  had  splashed 
her  sm.all  white  hand. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak.  “  You  must 
fly,”  she  said,  “as  you  had  intended. 
Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  We  shall 
never  meet  again.  I  must  answer  to  Hea¬ 
ven  for  this  night’s  work.” 

It  was  Alice  who  spoke,  but  was  that 
her  voice  ?  He  could  not  recognize  the 
hoarse,  gasping  tones.  Years  afterward 
her  image  haunted  him,  as  she  stood  there 
with  her  pale  fece  and  her  yellow  gown, 
lier  eyes  slowly  scanning  the  “  Red 
Earl’s  ”  corpse  from  head  to  foot,  one  hand 
clasped  tight  against  her  l>osom,  and  the 
other,  spotted  as  it  was  w’ith  blood,  bid  in 
the  folds  of  her  dress.  It  was  the  same 
attitude  he  had  so  often  admired,  and  yet 
how  changed ! 

In  the  Far-West,  wherethe  Retl  man  was 
gradually  giving  way  before  the  advance 
of  the  PaJe-faccs,  Frank  Marston  made 
his  home.  From  that  ghastly  night  he 
never  saw  Lady  Alice  again. 

3Ien  had  grown  accustomed  to  deeds 
of  blood  in  the  long  civil  war.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  of  one  on  whom  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  heard  to  vow  vengeance, 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  Earl’s 
death,  and  the  Lady  Alice  became  sole 
mistress  of  his  wealth  and  his  ancestral 
domain. 

8he  married  Sir  Altamont  in  course  of  j 
time,  and  bore  him  children,  and  kept 
his  house,  or  rather  her  own,  with  praise- 1 
worthy  skill  and  regularity.  “  Sir  Alta- 1 
mont  was  a  fortunate  man,”  said  the  j 
neighbors  again,  “  to  have  won  such  I 
beauty  and  wealth,  such  a  fine  old 
lace,  and,  above  all,  such  a  charming  | 
ride  !”  The  priest  blessed  their  union, 
they  lived  together  fairly  and  honorably 
before  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  and  yet 
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— and  yet — perhaps  Sir  Altamont  never 
knew  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  wife, 
after  all ! 

They  said  she  w-as  haughty  and  reserv¬ 
ed  even  with  him.  Stem  and  harsh 
always  with  her  children  and  her  dejiend- 
ents,  but  self-contained  and  sell^JontroUing 
in  a  rare  degree,  and  never  known  to  give 
wav  to  those  fits  of  passion  which  had 
hitherto  been  constitutional  in  her  family. 
If  she  never  laughed,  she  never  scolded  ; 
if  she  never  smiled,  at  least  she  never 
deejiencd  the  furrows  of  her  h.abitual 
frown. 

She  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  Sir 
Altamont  never  married  again.  The 
neighbors  said  (at  least  some  of  them) 
j  that  it  was  beautiful  to  see  such  conjugal 
I  devotion  which  could  outlast  the  grave  ; 
i  others  opined — and  these  were  chiefly 
j  ladies,  who  ought  indeed  to  be  the  best 
i  judges — that  once  was  enough,  and  that 
I  the  good-natured  knight  had  no  mind  to 
1  a  second  venture. 

Re  this  as  it  may.  Lady  Alice  wore  a 
yellow  gown  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and 
complained  constantly  of  the  cold.  She 
would  shiver  on  a  bright  J une  day  as  in 
the  bleak  storms  of  December,  and  when 
death  laid  his  icy  grasp  upon  her  heart, 
she  only  muttered,  “I  am  cold,  colder 
than  usual,”  and  so  she  died. 

Her  picture  in  the  north-room  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  striking  likeness.  It  hangs 
over  the  old  carved  cliimney-piece,  and  it 
has  rarely  been  moved,  on  account  of  the 
valuable  and  brittle  ornaments  of  its 
frame. 

From  its  life-like  appearance  it  has  re¬ 
peatedly  startled  more  thiin  one  timid 
inmate ;  and  persons  of  a  nerv'ous  temper¬ 
ament  have  been  known  absolutely  to 
decline  sleeping  in  the  apartment,  M’hich 
for  many  years  went  by  the  name  of  Lady 
Alice’s  Chamber. 

They  laughed  at  me  that  evening  about 
the  ghost  till  I  Wcis  perfectly  ashamed  of 
myself.  Sus])ecting  some  trick,  and  re¬ 
solving  to  attbrd  its  perpetrator  an  object 
for  his  jiractice  no  longer,  I  determined 
to  sit  up  and  watch,  once  in  a  way,  till 
the  first  glimpse  of  daylight ;  so  I  no 
sooner  reached  my  room  than,  plunging 
into  my  warm  flannel  dressing-gown,  and 
lighting  all  the  candles  at  my  disposal, 
I  stirred  up  the  fire  into  a  comfortable 
blaze,  ensconced  myself  in  a  roomy  arm¬ 
chair,  and  with  one  eye  on  the  picture 
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and  the  other  on  the  columns  of  the 
county  paper,  I  commenced  a  vi^l  wliich 
I  was  determined  should  be  satisfactory, 
if  not  conclusive. 

I  don't  think  I  was  actually  asleep 
any  time  for  several  minutes  after  the 
commencement  of  my  Garde  Doloureoee, 
but  the  characters  on  the  Wettern  Gazette 
danced  and  swam  somewhat  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  read  an  advertisement  for  a 
“  child’s  caul  ”  at  least  twenty  times  be¬ 
fore  1  fairly  gave  in.  I  must  have  slept, 
however,  long  and  soundly  before  I  woke, 
for  the  fire  was  nearly  out,  and  the  wax- 
candles  on  my  dressing-table  bad  burned 
down  quite  low  ere  I  came  to  the  use  of 
my  faculties,  which  1  did  in  this  wise ;  I 
was  aroused  by  a  sensation  of  extreme 
cold  pervading  my  whole  person,  and  an 
icy  hand  seemed  to  rest  for  an  instant  on 
niy  forehead.  Instinctively  I  cast  my  first 
waking  glance  at  the  ])icture  above  the 
chimney-piece.  I  need  not  describe  my 
horror  at  perceiving  that  the  frame  was 
empty  !  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
for  a  minute  or  more  I  did  not  dare  to 
turn  my  head  round,  but  the  rustle  of  a 
clress  in  the  room  restored  me  the  power 
of  locomotion,  and  I  jumped  out  of  my 
chair  and  confronted  tiie  apparition. 
There  she  w'as,  in  awful  earnest!  Her 
hand  clasped  on  her  bosom,  her  yellow 
gown  shining  in  the  light,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  me  with  the  same  meaningless  stony 
glare  that  I  knew  too  well.  She 
even  seemed  to  smile  haughtily  as  she 
moved  gracefully  by  me  towards  the 
tire  with  a  sort  of  shivering  shrinking 
gesture,  as  of  one  who  is  very  cold.  If 
she  had  spoken  1  think  I  must  have  gone 
mad! 

For  an  instant  my  whole  being  was 
paralyzed  with  extreme  fear.  Then  I 
seized  the  bell-rope,  and  pulled  a  lusty 
peal ;  after  wiiich,  leaving  the  unw’elcome 
visitor  to  warm  herself  to  her  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  1  made  for  the  door,  aud  rushing  to 

my  friend  H - ’s  room,  knocked  him 

up,  and  on  the  plea  of  indisposition  beg- 
ge*!  him  to  come  to  my  assistance.  In  a 
few  brief  words  I  explained  to  him  what 
1  had  seen,  and  he  accompanied  me 
back  to  my  chamber.  As  we  hurried 


along  the  passages,  we  both  distinctly 
heard  the  sound  of  a  fire  being  stirred, 
but  on  arriving  at  my  apartment,  every 
thing  was  in  the  same  order  as  usual,  and 
the  picture  over  the  chimney-piece  had 
returned  to  its  frame,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  out  of  it. 

No  power  on  e.arth  would  have  induced 
me  to  sleep  in  that  room  again,  and  I 
finished  ray  night’s  rest  on  a  sofa-bedstead 

in  H - ’s  dresring-room,  after  wo  hud 

both  pledged  ourselves  solemnly  to  keep 
the  whole  matter  a  dead  secret  from  the 
rest  of  the  household. 

At  my  earnest  desire  the  picture  was 
next  day  removed  from  its  place  in  the 
wmnscoting,  and  covered  by  the  pLaco  it 
had  occupied  we  discovered  a  dusty 
paneled  CHpbo.ard,  and  in  the  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  this  hiding-place,  amongst  papers 
of  no  importance  and  an  accumulation  of 
rubbish,  the  missing  deed.  1  need  not 
say  we  settled  Miss  Alice’s  business  out 
of  hand ;  and  she  is  now  the  happy  mo¬ 
ther  of  a  thriving  fiunily.  The  hazel  eyes 
are,  however,  jis  soft,  the  hair  as  brown, 
and  the  color  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  think, 
although  the  author,  now  a  practical 
Member  of  l*arliament,  is  not  jealous, 
our  attachment  is  as  strong  on  both  sides 
as  it  used  to  be. 

I  have  not  been  down  to  H - ’s  plaoo 

in  the  west  since ;  and  from  all  I  hear 
the  Lady  in  the  Yellow  Gown  has  discon¬ 
tinued  her  vagaries  since  she  has  been 
turned  with  her  face  to  the  wall  in  a  lum¬ 
ber-room.  For  the  sake  of  all  concerned 
I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  She  is  the  only 
ghost  I  h.ave  ever  seen,  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  see  another. 

Mine  is  a  real  ghost-story.  I  can  not 
explain  the  apparition.  My  nerves,  I 
liave  already  said,  are  not  weaker  than  those 
of  other  men  ;  my  eyesight  is  unimpaired. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  tendency 
to  insanity  hereditary  in  my  family.  I 
have  got  a  photograph  of  the  Lady  Alice’s 

Eicture  at  my  chambers,  Carey  street, 
lincoln’s  Inn.  If  I  thought  it  w'ould 
throw  any  light  on  the  mystery,  I  would 
ask  my  reader  to  come  and  look  at  it.  I 
shall  charge  him  nothing.  He  will  seldom 
visit  Lincoln’s  Inn  so  cheap. 
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As  we  believe  that  the  elements  of  high 
jK)etry  exist  wherever  human  hearts  he.at 
with  true  vital  heat ;  and  as  we  further¬ 
more  believe  that  the  emotional  and  truly 
human  life  of  a  man  and  w'oman,  so  far 
from  l>eing  over  when,  from  lovers,  they 
l»ecome  husband  and  wife,  then  only  begins 
to  attain  its  full  growth  and  capacity  of 
l»earing  frui»^  and  flower  of  perennial 
l»oaaty  and  fragrance,  we  are  tempted  to 
in<piire  into  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
one-sidedness  which  we  have  charged  the 
poets  with,  and  to  indicate  biiefly  some 
of  the  re.al  poetical  capabilities  of  wedded 
love,  and  the  sort  of  treatment  they  re-  i 
quire  in  being  wrought  into  actual  poems.  I 
The  tirst  and  most  obvious  temptation 
to  limit  the  poetical  representation  of  love 
to  the  perio<i  betbre  marriage,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  period  seems  spontaneously 
to  supply  that  beginning,  tnidiile,  and  end, 
which  narrative  or  dramatic  poems  are  1 
truly  enough  snpjmsed  to  require.  Court¬ 
ship,  ill  ordinary  cases,  divides  itself  into 
two  phases,  the  termination  of  each  of 
which  is  a  point  of  deflnite  interest,  to¬ 
wards  which  all  tho  incidents,  all  the  talk, 
all  the  surprises,  suspensions,  difficulties, 
and  triumphs,  which  make  up  the  plot  of 
a  love-storv,  are  directly  subordinate.  A 
man  falls  in  love  with  a  woman,  and  has 
to  win  his  way  by  degrt*cs  more  or  less 
rapid  and  eventful,  to  her  affection  ;  this 
is  the  tirst  phase,  rich,  as  experience 
proves,  in  elements  of  poetical  pleasure, 
which  all  men  and  women  arc  capable  of 
enjoying  without  effort.  Then  follows  the 
period,  richer  still  in  all  the  materials  for 
varied  incident,  in  which  the  social  ar¬ 
rangements  come  in  to  interpose  obstacles 
between  the  lover  and  his  mistress,  and 
to  keep  the  interest  of  the  reader  or  sjiec- 
tator  alw.ay8  on  the  stretch.  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  beyond  all  computation  which 
this  natural  framework,  made  ready  to  his 
hand,  confers  upon  the  poet  who  seeks 
mainly  to  amuse  his  audience  by  a  series 
of  connected  occurrences,  in  each  of  which  j 
the  least  cultivated,  the  least  thoughtful,  j 


the  least  generous,  can  take  an  interest 
that  dem.ands  no  strain,  scarcely  any  .ac¬ 
tivity,  of  the  im.agination,  the  heart,  or 
the  reason.  And  the  free,  vigorous  exer- 
ci.se  of  the  imagination  is  so  rare  among 
m.ankind,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that 
poets  have  been  content  with  making 
their  appeals  to  sympathies  that  are  sure 
to  have  been  familiar  to  the  hearts  of 
their  .audience  at  some  time  or  other  in 
the  actual  experience  of  life,  and  need  but 
the  faintest  outline  of  reality  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  to  aw.aken  them  again.  liut 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  love  of 
hnsViand  .and  wife  offers  no  such  obvious 
and  facile  series  of  connected  incidents, 
with  well-marked  divisions,  and  all  tend¬ 
ing,  by  duo  gradations  of  interest,  to 
one  event ;  .and  though  in  proportion  as 
the  interest  of  poetry  is  made  to  turn  less 
on  striking  outward  circumstances,  a 
heavier  demand  is  made  uj)on  the  imagin¬ 
ation  of  both  writer  and  re.ader,  and  a 
mere  passive  reception  of  familiar 
thoughts  and  feelings  bt'comes  no  longer 
sufficient  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  jKiem ; 
yet  this  only  amounts  to  saying  that  poet¬ 
ry  has  some  higher  function  than  to 
amuse  idle  people,  some  nobler  office  in 
cultivating  the  heart,  and  enlarging  the 
range  of  the  inner  life,  th.an  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  so  long  as  it  merely  strikes 
one  chord  of  feeling,  or  at  beat  plays  over 
and  over  again,  from  the  beginning  of 
time  to  its  close,  the  8.ame  old  tune  in 
different  keys  and  on  different  instruments. 
It  is  indeed  quite  true  th.at  it  w'ould  be 
impossible  to  mark  the  commencement  of 
any  poem,  which  should  deal  with  ordi¬ 
nary  wedded  love  as  its  main  subject,  by 
an  event  as  definite  as  the  first  meeting 
of  a  man  with  his  future  mistress,  or  a 
feeling  as  definite,  as  ilistinct  from  his 
previous  state  of  mind,  as  the  tiret 
awakening  of  the  passion  that  is  to  rule 
his  life  henceforward  through  the  story. 
The  same  remark  ajiplies  as  forcibly  to  the 
want  of  any  event  equally  definite  with 
marriage  to  servo  for  a  termination,  un- 
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less  all  such  poems  were  to  have  a  moum- 
fnl  close,  and  end  with  a  death-bed,  or 
fall  into  the  old  tragic  vein  of  seduction, 
adultery,  and  murder.  We  must  can¬ 
didly  consent  to  give  up  that  source  of 
interest  which  lies  in  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  outward  relation,  upon 
the  union  or  separation  of  outward  exist¬ 
ence  between  the  two  persons  whose 
inner  relations,  whose  mutual  influence 
ujKHi  each  other,  and  aftection  towards 
each  other,  are  by  supposition  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There 

can  be  no  want  of  incident  so  long  as  cha¬ 
racter  influences  fortune  and  fortune  cha¬ 
racter  ;  so  long  as  the  destinies  of  human 
beings  in  this  world  are  car\’ed  out  by 
their  virtues  and  their  vices ;  so  long  as 
wisdom  and  goodness  sweeten  the  bitter¬ 
est  cup  of  adversity ;  so  long  as  folly  and 
wickedness  infuse  gall  into  the  bowl  of 
nectar  which  fortune  h.ands  her  favorites 
in  jeweled  gold.  It  is  the  stupidity  of 
poets  which  can  see  no  incident  in  mar¬ 
ried  life  so  long  as  the  marriage  vow  is 
kept  to  the  letter  in  the  grossest  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  letter  ;  and  which  has  for 
the  most  part  induced  them,  a  hen  they 
have  introduced  married  people  at  all,  to 
use  marriage  to  give  a  spicier  piqu.ancy  to 
intrigue,  or  a  darker  glow  to  hatred  and 
revenge. 

But  this  notion  of  M^ant  of  incident  un¬ 
fitting  married  love  to  be  a  subject  for 
poetry  is  closely  connected  with  another 
notion  still  more  false,  vulgar,  and  im¬ 
moral.  The  romance  of  life  is  over  it  is 
said  with  marriage ;  nothing  like  marriage, 
is  the  congenial  reply,  for  destroying  illu¬ 
sions  and  nonsense.  In  which  notable 
specimens  of  “  the  wisdom  of  many  men 
expressed  in  the  wit  of  one,”  there  are 
two  remarkable  assertions  involved.  The 
first  is  that  love  is  an  illusion ;  the  second, 
that  nnirriage  destroys  it.  We  may  con¬ 
cede  to  the  wisdom  of  the  market-place 
thus  much  of  truth,  that  the  love  which 
marriage  destroys  is  unquestionably  an 
illusion.  We  may  also  concede  to  it  this 
further  truth,  that  the  love  of  husband 
and  wife  is  no  more  the  love  of  the  man 
and  woman  in  the  days  of  their  courtship, 
than  the  blossom  of  the  peach  is  the  jMjat^h, 
or  tlie  green  shoots  of  com  that  j>eep 
above  the  snows  of  February  are  the  har¬ 
vest  that  waves  its  broad  billows  of  red  and 
gold  in  the  autumn  sun.  If  indeed  there 
are  persons  so  silly  .as  to  dream,  in  their 
days  of  courtship,  that  life  can  be  an  Ar¬ 


cadian  paradise,  where  caution,  self-re¬ 
straint,  and  self-denial  are  needless ;  where 
inexhaustible  blisses  fall  like  dew  on  hu¬ 
man  lilies  that  have  only  to  be  lovely  ;  a 
world  from  the  conception  of  which  pain 
and  imperfection,  sin,  discipline,  and  moral 
growth  are  excluded,  marriage  undoubt¬ 
edly  does  destroy  this  illusion,  as  life 
would  destroy  it  were  marriage  out  of  the 
question.  If,  too,  attracted  originally  to 
each  other  by  some  slight  and  indefinable 
charm,  by  some  chord  of  sympathy  vibrat¬ 
ing  in  harmony  at  a  moment’s  accidental 
touch,  often  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
tendency  at  a  particular  age  to  what  the 
great  Florentine  calls — 

“  Amor  che  al  cor  gentil  ratio  s’apprende, 
Amor  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona,” 

two  young  persons  fancy  that  this  subtle 
charm,  this  mysterious  attraction,  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  eternal  strength  to  stand  the 
shocks  of  time,  the  temptations  of  fresh 
attractions,  the  more  fatal  because  more 
continual  sap  of  unresting  egotism,  ever 
active  to  throw  down  the  outworks  and 
undermine  the  citadel  of  love ;  and  trust¬ 
ing  to  it  alone,  think  that  wedded  happi¬ 
ness  can  be  maintained  Tiunthout  self-disci¬ 
pline,  mutual  esteem,  anti  forbearance ; 
without  the  charity  wliich  covers  the  de¬ 
fects  it  silently  studies  to  remove ;  with¬ 
out  the  wisdom  and  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  character  to  which  profound 
and  patient  love  can  alone  attain — this  is 
another  illusion  which  marriage  will  de¬ 
stroy.  Wh.at  is,  however,  generally  meant 
by  the  sayings  wo  have  quoted,  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  marriage  for  taking 
the  passion  out  of  people,  for  taking  out 
of  them  ail  disinterested  aspirations,  all 
noble  hopes  and  fears,  all  delicacy  of  senti¬ 
ment,  all  purity  of  mind,  all  warmth  of 
heart — nothing  like  marriage  for  making 
them  see,  in  respectable  money-making,  in 
respectable  dinners,  respectable  furniture, 
carriages,  and  so  forth,  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  human  existence.  So  far  as 
marri.age  in  our  actual  w’orld  realixes  these 
noble  predications ;  and,  so  far  as  it  does, 
the  result  is  mainly  owdng  to  the  misera¬ 
ble  views  of  life  and  its  purposes  which 
society  instills  into  its  youth  of  both  sexes ; 
being  still,  as  in  Pl.ato’s  time,  the  sophist 
fMjr  exrelienre,  of  which  all  individual  talk¬ 
ing  and  writing  sophists  are  but  feeble 
copies — just  so  far  is  married  love,  if  the 
phrase  is  to  be  so  outrageously  perverted, 
utterly  unfit  for  any  high  poetry,  except 
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a  great  master  of  tragedy  should  take  in  | 
hand  to  render  into  language  the  too  com- 1 
iDon  tragi-comedy  of  a  human  soul  me- 1 
tamorphosing  itself  into  a  muck-worm. , 
But  surely  every  one  can  look  round  | 
among  his  acquaintance,  and  lind  mar¬ 
riages  that  are  not  after  this  type,  mar¬ 
riages  which 

“  have  wrought 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind,  j 

With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought. 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  Hnd.” 

The  romance  of  life  gone !  when  with 
the  humblest  and  most  sordid  cares  of  life 
are  intimately  associated  the  calm  delights, 
the  settled  bliss  of  home ;  when  upon  du¬ 
ties,  in  themselves  perhaps  often  weari¬ 
some  and  uninteresting,  hang  the  pros- 
|>erity  and  the  happiness  of  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  ;  when  there  is  no  mean  hope,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  hope  in  which  regard  for 
others  does  not  largely  mingle — no  base* 
fear,  bectiuse  suffering  and  distress  can  not 
afiect  self  alone ;  when  the  selfishness 
which  turns  honest  industry  to  greed  and 
noble  ambition  to  egotistical  lust  of  power 
is  exorcised ;  when  life  becomes  a  perpet¬ 
ual  exercise  of  duties  which  are  delights, 
and  delights  which  are  duties !  Once  ro-  i 
mance  meant  chivalry;  and  the  hero|of; 
romance  W'as  the  man  who  did  his  knightly  , 
devoi^  and  was  true  and  loyal  to  God 
and  his  lady-love.  If  with  us  it  has  come  i 
to  mean  the  sensual  fancies  of  nerveless  ' 
boys,  and  the  sickly  reveries  of  girls  for  i 
whose  higher  faculties  society  can  find  no 
employment,  it  is  only  another  instance  in  j 
wliich  the  j)re8ent  is  not  so  much  wiser 
and  grander  than  the  past,  as  its  flatterers 
are  fond  of  imagining.  To  us  it  appears 
that  where  the  capacity  for  generous  de¬ 
votion,  for  manly  courage,  for  8te.adfa8t 
faith  and  love  exists,  there  exists  the  main 
element  of  romance  ;  and  that  where  the 
circumstances  of  life  are  most  favorable 
for  the  development  of  these  qualities  in 
action,  they  are  romantic  circumstances, 
whether  the  person  displapng  them  be, 
like  Alton  Locke,  a  tailor,  or,  like  King 
Arthur,  a  man  of  stalwart  arm  and  lordly 
presence.  Nor  do  we  see  that  the  giants, 
dragons,  and  other  monsters  of  the  old  ro¬ 
mance,  are  in  themselves  one  whit  more 
interesting  than  the  obstacles  that  beset 
the  true  modern  knight  in  his  struggles  to 
perform  manfully  the  duties  of  his  me,  and 
to  carry  out  the  noble  spirit  of  that  vow 
which  he  has  solemnly  taken  at  the  altar, 
to  love,  comfort,  honor,  and  keep  in  sick¬ 


ness  and  in  health,  the  woman  who  has 
put  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  life,  and 
happiness,  into  his  hands. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  married 
life,  when  it  is  not  utterly  corrupted  into 
crime  and  wretchedness ;  w'hen,  that  is, 
it  in  any  degree  answers  to  its  ideal — is 
necessanly  monotonous ;  and  that,  though 
to  the  husband  and  wife  it  may  be  a  per¬ 
petual  source  of  discipline  and  delight,  it 
offers  no  scope  to  the  poet,  whose  story 
must  march,  his  characters  develop,  and 
their  }>assions  and  affections  exhibit 
change,  gradation,  and  culmination.  We 
have  alremly  admitted  so  much  of  this 
i  objection,  as  to  concede  to  the  period  be- 
!  fore  m.arriage  greater  facilities  for  marked 
.  gradations  of  interest  depending  on 
i  changes  in  the  outward  relations  of  the 
persons  whose  fortunes  and  feelings  are 
being  narrated.  W  e  have  said  that  those 
j  outward  relations  once  fixed  by  marriage, 

!  the  action  of  the  poem  which  is  to  depict 
1  jnarried  love  must  lie  within  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  and  that  its  interest  must  depend  on 
more  subtle  delineation  of  shades  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  feeling,  on  a  perception,  in  a 
w'ord,  of  those  effects  which  8))ring  from 
the  conduct  of  the  aflections  in  married 
life,  and  those  influences  which  circum¬ 
stance  and  character  combine  to  work  in 
the  aflections,  and  which,  slight  and  com¬ 
mon-place  as  some  ])ersons  may  choose  to 
think  them,  are  important  enough  to  make 
human  btungs  happy  or  miserable,  and 
varied  enough  to  account  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  an  observant  eye  cjin  find  in 
modem  family  life.  And  the  fact,  which 
few  persons  will  dispute,  that  in  our  actual 
family  life  there  is  found,  quite  irre.spect- 
ive  of  distinctions  of  class  and  diftereuces 
I  of  wealth,  every  possible  gradation  of 
happiness  and  misery,  of  vulgarity  and  re¬ 
finement,  of  folly  and  wisdom,  of  genial 
sense  .and  fantastic  absurdity,  is  a  suflicient 
answer  to  those  who  talk  of  the  monotony 
of  married  life  as  an  objection  to  its  fitness 
for  yielding  materials  for  poetry.  In  real 
I  truth,  there  is  much  more  monotony  in 
j  courtship  than  in  marriage.  A  sort  of 
spasmodic,  and,  to  8|)ectators  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  parties,  a  somewhat 
comical  amiability  is  the  general  mask 
under  which  the  genuine  features  of  the 
character  are  hidden.  Moreover,  the  or¬ 
dinary  interests  of  life  become  throughout 
that  period  compar.ativoly  insipid ;  and 
lovers  are  proverbially  stupid  .and  tiresome 
to  every  one  but  themselves.  No  doubt 
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this  has  its  oom|)ensating  advanta^  for  !  we  conceive  married  life  as  one  of  the 
the  poet,  who  transforms  his  readers  into  j  most  powerful  inflnenccs  at  work  upon 
the  lovers  for  the  time  being ;  but  it  cer-  [  the  chanicter  and  happiness  of  individuals 
tainly  gives  monotony  to  all  manifesta- 1  and  of  nations,  to  present  capabilities  of 
tions  of  the  passion  in  this  its  spring-time,  J  noble  and  beautiful  poetry,  that,  so  far 
which  is  not  found  in  the  same  passion  \  from  w’cakening  the  strength  or  vulgar- 
when  the  character  has  recovered  from  1  izing  the  delicacy  of  domestic  affection, 
the  first  shock,  and  life,  with  all  its  inter-  ]  would  exalt  and  refine  it.  We  see  no 
ests,  again  enters  into  the  heart,  but  reason  for  supposing  that  the  conjugal 
invested  wdth  new  charms  and  higher  re-  relation  would  siifter  in  purity  of  s|M)ntan- 
sponsibilities,  and  with  the  deeper,  fuller  eous  power  by  being  passed  through  the 
affections,  swelling  in  a  steady  current  alembic  of  a  great  |)oet’8  imagination.  If 
through  the  pulses.  it  became  the  subject  of  morbid  poetry  or 

So  much  for  those  more  obvious  objec-  of  weak  maudlin  poetry — supposing  such 
tions  that  may  in  great  measure  account  !  a  combination  of  terms  allow'ablo— the 
for  the  almost  universal  rejection  of  i  same  result  would  follow  as  from  the  mor- 
married  love  as  a  theme  for  poetry.  We  !  bid  or  W'eak  treatment  of  any  other  i>ow- 
do  not  care  to  argue  against  any  one  who  I  erful  human  emotion — the  po^^t  would 
says,  much  less  any  one  who  thinks,  that  i  infiuence  only  w'eak  and  morbid  people, 
it  is  only  young  men  and  women  who  are  Nor  do  we  see  that  the  danger  is  really 
interesting.  Even  witli  respect  to  mere  so  great  of  getting  morbid,  trashy,  uii- 
sensuous  beauty,  it  is  a  great  absurdity  to  healthy  poetry  on  this  subject  .os  on  the 
suppose  that  its  splendor  and  charm  are  more  familiar  subject  of  love  before  mar- 
confined  to  two  or  three  years  of  early  riage.  It  would  demand  qualities  of  go- 
womanhood.  “Beaucoup  de  femmes  de  nius  which  in  themselves  are  a  strong 
trente  ans,”  says  a  shrewd  French  writer,  guarantee — the  power  and  the  taste  of 
after  enumerating  the  supposed  attractions  delineuting  subtle  shades  of  character  and 
of  youth  in  women,  “  ont  conserve  ces  feeling,  a  jKjrception  of  the  action  of  cha- 
avantages;  beaucoup  de  femmes  de  dix-  racter  uj)on  fortune,  an  insight  into  the 
huit  ans  ne  les  ont  plus  ou  ne  les  ont  working  of  practical  life  upon  the  afte<*- 
jaraais  eu.”  Certainly  no  Englishman  !  tions,  and  their  reaction  ujH>n  it.  Such 
who  uses  his  eyes  needs  this  assurance ;  |  topics  are  not  to  the  taste,  or  within  the 
and  no  one  w'ho  delights  in  the  society  of  j  cajwicity,  of  melodramatic  or  sensualmul 
women  can  doubt  tliat  they  continue  to  minds;  and  whatever  goo<l  poetry  was 
grow  in  all  that  channs  the  heart  and  produced  ou  the  subject  w’ould,  as  all 
intellect,  in  all  the  materials  of  poetry,  good  jioetry  does,  abide  and  work  ujkmi 
after  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  the  highest  class  of  minds,  and  go  on  ever 
There  is,  however,  one  solid  objection  spreading  its  wholesome  infiuence,  and 
to  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  to  which  we  giving  the  tares  less  and  less  room  to 
are  inclined  to  give  great  weight.  We  ^row.  Our  domestic  life  is  not  so  uni- 
cau  tanev  many  persons,  for  whose  opin-  tormly  beautiful  as  that  it  may  not  be 
ions  we  Lave  the  highest  resjwct,  protest-  profited  by  having  its  faults,  its  shortcom¬ 
ing  against  the  intrusion  of  the  poet  into  mgs,  its  miseries,  brought  into  the  full 
the  recesses  of  married  life,  against  the  light  of  consciousness,  us  only  jtoets  can 
analysis  of  feelings  that  were  not  given  us  bring  them;  and  bright  pictures  of  what 
to  amuse  ourselves  with,  against  that  life  might  be,  what  it  semetimes  is 

in  actiml  experience,  may  surely  do  good 
as  w’ell  as  give  pleasure.  But  we  are  not 
so  much  concerned  to  vindicate  a  large 
field  of  strictly  ethical  teaching  for  poetry 
Literature  was  ma<Ie  for  man  and  not  as  to  open  to  her  almost  untried  and  oer- 
man  for  literature.  There  are,  unques-  tainly  unhackneyed  regions  of  beauty, 
tionably,  scenes  which  the  imagination  had  pathos,  and  varied  human  interest ;  to 
better  leave  alone,  thoughts  which  should  bid  her  cease  to  stop  at  the  threshold,  and 
find  no  utterance  in  printed  speech,  leel-  boldly,  fearlessly,  and  reverently,  pene- 
ings  upon  which  the  light  and  air  can  not  trate  into  the  inner  shrine  of  love — cea.se 
dw'cll  without  tainting  them.  But  with-  to  sing  forever  of  the  spring-green  and 
out  in  the  slightest  degree  trenching  upon  the  promise,  and  remerhber  that  love  has 
ground  that  should  be  sacred  to  silence,  its  flush  of  i  summer  and  its  glow  of 


“  Those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  day.” 
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autumn,  and  its  winter’s  lonely  desola¬ 
tion. 

One  word  before  we  close  upon  two 
special  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  habitual  extension  of  poetical  repre-  j 
sentation  to  married  love.  The  subject,  1 
in  the  first  ])lace,  interests  mature  men 
and  women,  who  must  feel,  at  the  per|)et-  j 
ual  iteration  of  the  first  stage  of  passion  in 
literature,  much  as  if  their  bodily  diet 
were  confined  to  syllabub  and  sweatmeats. 
Poetry  is  comparatively  little  read  by 
grown  peoj)le  who  do  not  pretend  to  cul¬ 
tivate  literature  as  a  special  study — main¬ 
ly,  we  apprehend,  because  it  confines  itself 
to  repeating,  with  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stance,  experiences  which  the^  have  pass¬ 
ed  through,  and  of  the  partial  and  one¬ 
sided  truth  of  which  they  have  long  ago 
lieen  convinced  by  their  more  mature  ex¬ 
perience.  A  poetry  which  interpreted 
to  them  their  own  lives,  which  made  them 
see  in  those  lives  elements  of  beauty  and 
gi'eatnesa,  of  jiathos  and  peril,  would  win 
their  attention,  stimulate  their  interest, 
and  refine  their  feelings,  just  ns  much  .as 
the  same  effects  are  produced  by  ordi¬ 
nary  love-])oetry  on  the  young.  "NVe  shall 
not  argue  the  question  whether  the  latter 
effect  h.a.s  been  upon  the  whole  for  good 
or  not ;  such  an  assumption  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  discussions  upon  particular  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  iioctic  range.  To  us  it  ap- 
)>cars  indisputable  that,  along  with  some 

fierils,  the  representation  of  anv  phase  of 
lunian  life  by  a  man  of  giuiuine  poetic 
|K)wer  is  a  step  towards  improving  that 
phase  practically,  ns  well  as  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  range  of  that  life  which  forms 
so  important  a  jwirt  of  a  modern  man’s 
cultivation,  the  life  he  partakes  by  imagin¬ 
ative  sympathy. 

A  second  advantage  which  we  should 
anticijiate  from  the  projKiscnl  extension 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  literature 
which  would,  in  some  important  respects, 
rival  and  outweigh  any  real  .attraction 
which  the  properly  styled  “  literature 
of  prostitution”  may  have  for  any  but 
mauvais  oujets.  It  may  shock  some  good 
and  innocent  (>eople  to  lie  told  that  such 
literature  is  attractive  to  any  but  aban¬ 


doned  men  and  W'omen.  A  statistical 
account  of  the  perusal  of  the  worst  clas.s 
of  French  novels  by  the  educated  cla.sses 
of  this  Christian  and  highly  moral  coun¬ 
try  would  probably  be  a  startling  revela¬ 
tion.  One  can  only  say  oflf-hand,  that  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  this  class  of 
works  is  commonly  displayed  in  society  ; 
and  the  reasons  are  not  very  recondite. 
These  novels  depict  a  certain  kind  of  real 
life  without  reserve;  there  is  flesh  and 
blood  in  them  ;  and  though  some  of  the 
.attraction  is  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  they 
trench  on  forbidden  ground,  some  to  the 
fact  that  they  stimulate  tendencies  strong 
enough  in  most  men,  and  some  to  their 
revelations  of  scenes  invested  with  the 
charm  of  a  license  happily  not  fiimiliar  to 
the  actual  experiences  of  the  majority  of 
their  readers,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  one  strong  attraction  they  ]H)8se88  is 
due  to  their  being  neither  simply  senti- 
ment.al  nor  simply  ascetic.  In  accordance 
with  an  established  maxim,  which  tells  us 
that  corruptio  petfsima  esf^  these 

books  arc  almost  inconceivably  W'orthless, 
even  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
j  the  {KLssions  of  these  novels  are  those  of 
■  grown  people,  and  not  of  babies  or  cheru¬ 
bim.  We  can  conceive  a  pure  poetry 
which  should  deal  with  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  society  in  as  fearless  and  unabashed 
a  spirit,  and  which  should  beat  this  demon 
of  the  stews  at  his  ow’n  magic — should 
snatch  the  wand  from  the  hand  of  Comus, 
and  reverse  his  mightiest  spells ;  though, 
doubtless,  this  task  belongs  more  to  prose 
fiction,  .as  the  objectionable  works  are 
themselves  prose  fictions.  In  the  ]K)ems 
W’e  have  .alre.ady  mentioned  this  has  been 
done,  ^riiere  is  no  reason  why  literature, 
or  poetry  in  particular,  should  be  dedicated 
firginibus  puerenqne;  men  and  women 
want  men’s  .and  women’s  poetry;  the  af¬ 
fections  and  the  passions  make  up  the 
poetical  element  of  life,  and  no  poetry 
will  commend  itself  to  men  and  women 
so  strongly  as  that  which  deals  with 
their  own  passions  and  affections.  Again 
we  say,  we  are  not  careful  to  guard 
our  language  against  willful  miscon¬ 
struction. 
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So  the  secret  of  Mr.  Rarey’s  system, 
about  which  people  have  been  going  so 
wild,  is  before  the  world  at  last.  In  spite 
of  all  the  ten-guinea  pupils’  bonds  it  has 
oozed  out.  It  seems  that  some  few  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Rarey  was  .as  yet  unknown 
to  fame,  he  wrote  a  little  book  on  his  .art, 
and  now  th.at  enterprising  Mr.  Routledge 
has  got  hold  of  it,  and  sells  it  for  six¬ 
pence  ;  (Tattersall  w.as  ch.arging  his  cus¬ 
tomers  half  a  guinea  for  the  same  thing ;) 
and  a  very  good  8ixj)ennyworth  it  is. 
Hut  now  people  cry  out  as  if  they  had 
been  swinoled,  and  s.ay :  “  There  is  nothing 
in  it  after  all ;  we  knew  all  this  before  ;  it 
is  nothing  but  common-sense.”  We  say 
there  is  every  thing  in  the  world  in  it. 
If  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing,  O  ingenuous  public  !  wouldst  thou 
not  have  done  it?  And  now  l)ecause 
there  is  no  hocus  pocus,  no  galvanism,  nor 
magnetism,  nor  any  other  ittm,  forsooth 
you  h.ave  been  greatly  deceived.  “  Out 
upon  the  false  prophet !” 

One  of  Mr.  Rarey’s  pupils,  in  a  letter 
to  the  TVmes,  certifies  that  the  little  book 
cont.ains  more  than  can  be  taught  in  the 
lesson  for  which  he  |>aid  his  money  ;  and 
another  writes  to  contradict  him.  With 
the  former  we  must  agree,  for  though 
the  book  gives  the  clue  to  the  system, 
and  a  sketch  of  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  a  man,  before  he  went  into 
the  stable  where  his  own  particular  Cruiser 
was  loose  and  rampant,  to  sec  how  this 
master  of  his  art  managed  his  approach  ; 
how  he  held  the  horse  with  his  eye ;  how 
cautiously,  firmlv,  .and  quietly  he  advanced 
towards  him.  Mr.  Briggs  is  before  the 
public  as  a  warning  in  the  pages  of  Punch. 
Ourselves  know  two  young  gentlemen, 
one  laid  up  with  a  bad  kick  in  the  leg, 
and  another  who  had  his  shoulder  put  out, 
all  owing  to  this  little  book.  Not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  Mr.  Rarey’s  pupils  who 
have  paid  their  ten  guineas,  and  watched 
Cruiser  and  him  with  all  their  eyes,  would 
prove  man  enough  to  undertake  the  sub- 
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jugation  of  a  high-spirited,  vicious  horse ; 
much  more  one  who  has  only  studied  the 
system  in  this  condensed  and  imperfect 
form. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  but  common- 
sense  in  the  book,  but  then  that  common- 
sense  happens  to  be  no  common  thing. 
Patience,  gentleness,  and  firmness  are  the 
watchwords  which  we  hope  will  spread 
.all  over  the  land  as  the  heralds  of  |>eace 
and  good  will  to  horses.  But  the  art  isn’t 
to  be  learnt  in  an  hour.  A  man  must 
serve  his  apprenticeship  to  it.  It  requires 
a  rare  combination  of  good  qu.alities  to 
make  a  perfect  horseman.  One  must 
have  a  perfect  command  of  himself  to 
begin  with,  judgment,  presence  of  mind, 
courage,  and  a  certain  quickness  of  eye 
and  h.and,  and  rapidity  ot  decision,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice. 

There  is  a  nourish  of  trumpets  at  the 
beginning  of  this  otherwise  unpretentious 
little  book,  almut  the  way  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Roman  young  gentlemen  used 
to  ride ;  but  th.at  one  can  see  any  day 
bv  going  to  the  British  Museum  where 
Mr.  Finch  holds  his  court,  the  sculpture 
court.  There  you  will  see  those  noble 
youths  with  their  hair  nicely  cut,  sitting 
on  the  bare  b.ack8  of  their  chargers,  ana 
guiding  them  w’ith  their  hands ;  ^’ou  will 
observe  also  th.at  they  do  not  sit  badly 
considering  they  have  not  the  advan¬ 
tages  we  possess  of  pig’s  skin  and  stirrups 
to  keep  them  square  and  trig.  A  friend 
of  ours  doubts  though,  if  they  could  go 
across  country  wnth  the  Hlankshire  hounds 
in  that  trim.  Mr.  Rarey’s  three  funda¬ 
mental  principles  may  be  all  resolved  into 
one ;  namely,  that  a  horse  must  learn  a 
thing  before  he  can  know'  it.  He  doesn’t 
know  what  man  w’ants  him  to  do  till  he  is 
taught.  He  does  not  know'  his  strength 
till  some  one  pulls  him.  He  doesn’t  know 
th.at  a  thing  will  hurt  him  before  it  has 
done  so.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  example 
of  Locke’s  blank  sheet  of  paper — you  may 
write  what  you  like  upon  him.  A  pretty 
scraw'l  most  folks  make  of  it ! 

What  is  the  first  thing  a  breaker  does 
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with  a  raw  colt  ?  He  drives  and  bullies 
him  into  a  house,  (dark  very  likely,  and 
dreadful  looking  in  the  eyes  of  the  timid 
animal,)  which  takes  a  long  time  generally 
— men  shouting,  and  running,  and  scaring 
iiim  with  their  arms,  and  the  colt  bolting 
and  starting  this  way  and  that,  till  at  last 
he  bolts  into  the  house  to  escape  the  worse 
dangers  outside.  Of  course  sensible  men 
proceed  more  sensibly.  Then  you  must 
get  a  halter  that  slips  ;  a  rope-halter  th.at 
will  tumble  him  if  he  gives  trouble,  and 
when  you  have  got  him  into  this,  (which 
I  promise  you  shall  by  a  lesson  in  patience,) 
you  can  smack  a  whip  about  him  two  or 
three  times,  w'hich  wdll  nearly  make  him 
fly  out  of  his  skin,  to  punish  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  caused  you  so  much  fatigue.  He 
doesn’t  know  what  you  are  wdnpping  him 
for,  but  you  do,  and  you  are  hot  and 
angry,  so  it’s  all  right.  Then  drag  him 
out.  You  must  have  an  army  of  men 
now  to  hang  on  to  the  rope,  (just  to  teach 
him  his  strength,)  which  must  be  a  pretty 
tough  one,  while  you  with  your  whi}> 
drive  the  poor  frightened  brute  round 
and  round.  When  he  gets  giddy,  or 
tired,  or  sulky,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  do, 
after  you  have  been  at  him  some  lime, 
just  rattle  a  stick  in  your  hat,  and  that 
will  set  him  off  again  at  a  tangent,  very 
likely  pulling  your  men  all  down  in  a 
heap  hke  a  game  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  Defend  us  from  such  games ! 
Well,  so  the  thing  goes  on  in  England 
every  day,  sometimes  better,  and  often¬ 
times  w’orse.  What  wonder  then  at 
the  vicious  horses,  or  the  accidents  they 
occasion,  when  this  is  their  entrance  into 
public  life? 

We  do  not  quite  assent  to  the  blank 
pajK'r  theory  though.  A  colt  knows  a 
thing  or  two  before  you  begin  with  it. 
'Hiat  wicked  old  marc,  with  all  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  it, 
has  not  had  the  young  one  galloping  and 
gallivanting  about  in  the  pasture  so  many 
months  for  nothing.  Depend  upon  it,  she 
has  taught  it  all  her  wicked  old  tricks  and 
fancies,  and  told  it  all  her  old  stories  of 
frights  and  accidents  and  ill-treatment, 
and  we  dare  say  she  knows  a  good  many  ; 
but  it  is  now  for  you,  O  horse-breaker ! 
(horse-^rtwieris  the  new  and  gentler  w'ord,) 
to  teach  it  a  lesson.  Mr.  Rarey  would 
set  one  man  horse-taming,  not  a  dozen. 
Tlic  quieter  you  are  with  a  colt,  and  the 
few’cr  people  you  have  about,  and  almost 
the  longer  time  you  are  about  it,  the  bet- 
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ter.  “  Haste  makes  waste,”  Mr.  Rarey 
says.  You  are  not  to  shout  and  drive, 
.and  lift  your  arms,  but  w’alk  quietly 
round  your  herd  in  the  pasture,  stopping 
when  they  are  scared,  and  then  slowly 
moving  on  again,  walking  them  gently 
into  the  pound.  Then  you  should  lead  a 
gentle  horse  into  the  st.able  and  “  hitch 
him,”  (says  this  American,)  again  gradual¬ 
ly  w'alKing  the  colt  in,  letting  patience 
have  perfect  mastery  over  you.  As  soon 
as  ho  is  in,  remove  the  quiet  horse  and 
shut  the  door.  Y’'ou  should  now  give 
him  a  few  ears  of  com  to  put  him  in  good 
humor,  and  le.ave  him  to  take  note  of  his 
apartment.  Now  is  your  time  for  a  little 
cool  reflection,  and  to  look  after  your 
tools.  Mr.  Rarey  makes  a  great  point 
(and  he  is  right)  of  having  a  good  leather 
halter  inste.ad  of  a  rope  one  with  a  slip 
{)ing  noose ;  and  you  should  have  it  the 
right  size,  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  are 
ready  to  “  walk  into  him,”  which  you 
must  do  gently  .as  before.  The  horse  will 
most  likely  run  from  you  .and  turn  away 
his  head,  when  you  must  walk  about 
slowly  .and  softly,  so  that  he  can  see  you 
whenever  he  turns  his  head,  which  he  will 
do  in  a  short  time.  The  moment  he  turns 
towards  you,  hold  out  your  left  hand,  and 
stand  perfectly  still,  keeping  your  eyes  on 
the  horse,  and  watching  his  motions,  if  he 
makes  any,  (we  can  imagine  Cruiser’s  mo¬ 
tions  under  these  circumstances !)  then  if 
ho  do  not  stir  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
(patience  guide  you,  gentle  horse-tamer  ! 
Fifteen  minutes  holding  out  your  left 
hand !)  then  we  8.ay,  if  he  does  not  stir 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  advance  as 
slowly  and  quietly  as  possible,  always 
holding  out  your  hand.  And  so  on  (oh ! 
how  gradually  and  patiently!)  till  you 
get  near  enough  to  touch  his  forehead, 
then  raise  “  slowljr  and  by  degrees”  your 
hand,  and — but  it  would  not  profit  the 
general  reader  to  follow  this  marvel  of 
patience  and  courage  through  all  his 
o|>er.ations — the  system  is  one  throughout. 
The  motto  is,  “  Fear,  love,  and  obey.” 
You  must  handle  your  horse  a  go^d  deal, 
and  talk  to  him  and  pat  him  when  he  is 
good,  “  for  the  horse  soon  learns  to  read 
the  expression  of  the  face  and  voice,  and 
will  know  as  well  when  fe.ar,  love,  or 
anger  prevails  as  you  do  ;  two  of  which, 
fear  and  'caiger,  a  good  horseman  should 
never  feel.”  Whenever  you  have  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  horse,  “  do  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
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vigor,  but  always  without  anger.  Never 
go  into  a  pitched  battle  with  your  horse, 
and  after  the  correction  caress  him  a  ^ood 
deal  more  than  you  have  whipped  him — 
then  you  will  excite  the  two  controlling 

{lassions  of  his  nature,  love  and  fear,  and 
te  will  love  and  fear  you,  and  obey  quiet¬ 
ly,  as  soon  as  he  hams  tehat  to  do.'' 
“  One  harsh  word  will  so  excite  a  nervous 
horse  as  to  increase  his  pulse  ten  beats  j 
in  a  minute.”  These  are  some  of  Mr. ! 
Karey’s  key-notes.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  teaching  in  this  little  book,  if ' 
it  be  only  to  confirm  a  good  horseman  in  , 
his  previous  opinions  and  ways,  (he  that  is 
brutisli  will  be  brutish  still,  m  spite  of  all  j 
the  teaching,)  and  to  teach  the  credulous  i 
world  that  there  is  no  quackery  even  in  | 
horsemanship,  and  no  royal  road  to  that  I 
art.  For  ourselves,  we  greatly  respect 
Mr.  Rarey  for  the  perfection  he  has  at¬ 
tained  in  this  art,  as  much  as,  or  rather 
more  than,  if  he  had  employed  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  means  for  effecting  his  gentle  1 


purpose,  instead  of  those  which  God  has 
given  him  of  superior  sagacity,  will,  and 
mind.  We  think  the  publication  of  the 
secret  by  w'hich  Mr.  Rarey  accomplishes 
so  much  (for  however  people  laugh  at  the 
system  they  can  not  deny  the  facts)  may 
prove  no  mean  step  to  civilization ;  for 
surely  W'hatever  tends  to  humanize  in  any 
marked  degree  may  be  so  described. 
Far  from  grudging  him  his  ten-guinea 
pupils,  we  wish  him  many  of  them,  both 
for  his  sake  and  their  own  ;  and  when 
they  drop  off  we  hope  he  will  let  in  the 
ubiic ;  our  coachmen  and  grooms,  horse- 
reakers,  omnibus-drivers,  draymen,  cab¬ 
men,  and  watermen,  and  for  a  small  sum 
give  them  a  lesson  of  gentleness  and 
humanity.  We  could  almost  wish  that 
other  Mr.  Rarey,  the  married  clergyman, 
^of  the  advertisement,)  who  is  so  success¬ 
ful  with  unruly  children,  would  stop  forth 
and  give  lessons  at  ten  guineas,  ana  write 
little  green  books  that  all  the  world  might 
learn  his  system  too. 


Frum  Tfttt's  Mafadn*. 
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Whin  Pandora’s  fatal  box 
Burst  asunder  from  its  locks, 

Then  forthwith  there  bristling  flew 
A  little  armed  winged  crew  : 

Discord,  rushing  wildly  down. 

Deadly  malice  in  his  firown  ; 

Angcw  flew  with  rufliled  mien, 

All  around  was  Discord  seen. 

Where  his  hot  and  flery  brow 
(ileamed  as  hateful  then  as  now; 

Envy  next,  with  demons  rife. 

Strove  to  ^1  the  word  with  strife; 
Discontent  soon  darkly  spread 
And  his  somber  mantle  shed 
O’er  the  bright  and  shining  world ;  ' 
Happiness  fore’er  they  burled 
From  her  golden  dazzling  seat, 

Never  more  the  earih  to  poet ; 

Now  her  place  is  filled  withXare — 
Cold  and  chilly,  dark  Despair, 

From  her  bright  and'gladsome  throne 
Comes  the  suffering  mortals’  groan. 


When  forever  she  has  fled. 

Quickly  all  the  evils  spread — 

I>eadly  Malice,  with  hLs  power. 

Chased  the  sunshine  from  the  hour, 
And  the  bright  and  pleasant  day 
Changed  to  night  beneath  his  sway  ; 
Evil  passions  rose  to  view, 

Widely  spread  and  stronger  grew. 

But  within  the  box  alone 
Stood  a  little  helpless  one, 

Tainly  tried  to  lift  the  lid 
That  again  had  downward  slid 
When  the  evils  winged  their  way 
Through  it  to  bright  cloudless  day. 
Spreading  wretchedness  all  o’er 
Where  happiness  had  reigned  before  ; 
Still  she  strove  and  strove  with  care — 
Never  yielding  to  despair — 

Strove  to  break  the  iron  bands, 

Strove  with  wildly  trembling  hands ; 
Wildly  struggling  once  again — 

Till  Hope  escaped  to  dw^  with  mea 
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Not  a  few  will  attach  much  importance 
to  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Trench  on  the 
question  which  has  led  to  this  publication. 
Ill  brief,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  thinks 
that  a  revision  of  our  authorized  version 
must  come.  The  demand  for  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  wider,  more  general ;  and  the  attempts 
being  made,  both  in  this  country  and 
America,  to  meet  this  demand,  show  that 
if  the  M'ork  be  not  done  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  and  by  the  most  trustworthy,  it  will 
be  virtually  done  by  parties  who  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  be  the  parties  to  do  it,  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  be  so  generally  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  it  might  have  been.  Dr. 
Trench  dwells  with  becoming  sentiment 
on  the  fact,  that  as  the  division  between 
Puritans  and  High  Churchmen  in  the 
seventeenth  century  did  not  prevent  their 
being  one  in  the  reception  of  the  author¬ 
ized  version  of  Ifill,  so  the  great  subse¬ 
quent  division  between  Conformists  and 
Nonconformists  has  left  them  in  possession, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  the  common 
treasure  then  supplied  to  them,  and  that 
not  only  England,  but  her  colonies,  and 
America,  ai’e  all  wont  to  read  the  lessons 
from  the  month  of  (rod  in  the  same  Eng¬ 
lish  words.  The  fact  that  the  religious 
life  of  so  Large  a  portion  of  the  human 
family  has  been  so  long  nourislied  by  this 
influence,  is  a  strong  reason  against  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing  like  a  nevo  version. 
On  many  grounds  that  should  not  be  con¬ 
templated  for  a  moment.  The  excellences 
of  the  existing  translation  are  too  many, 
and  its  real  faults  are  too  few  to  allow  of 
such  a  course.  But  a  revised  translation 
must  come,  ought  to  come,  and  the  great 
question  is,  How  it  may  bo  made  to  come 
best  ?  One  great  preliminary  difficulty 
concerns  the  (Lreek  text  that  should  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  such  prowsed  re¬ 
vision.  This  circumstance,  and  others, 

*  On  Avihorited  Version  of  the  New  Tesia- 
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seem  to  say  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  actually  entering  upon  such  a  work. 
But  even  when  that  time  comes.  Dr. 
Trench  thinks  there  should  not,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  interval,  be  any  interference 
with  the  English  text.  Then,  he  goes  on 
to  say : 

“  Let  come  together,  and  if  possible  not  of 
self-will,  but  with  some  authorization,  royal  or 
ccc1esia.stical,  or  both,  such  a  body  of  scholars 
and  divines  as  would  deserve  and  would  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  Church.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  no  points  at  issue  among  our.selves 
threaten  to  come  into  discussion  or  debate ;  so 
that  the  unhappy  divisions  of  our  time  would 
not  have  added  any  additional  enil)arra.ssmcnt 
to  a  matter  embarrassed  enough  already.  Nay, 
of  such  immense  importance  would  it  be  to 
carry  with  us,  in  whatever  might  be  done,  the 
whole  Chri.stian  people  of  England,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  invite  all  scholars,  all  who 
represented  any  important  portion  of  the  Biblical 
scholarship  of  the  land,  to  assist  with  their 
suggestions  here,  even  though  they  might  n(  t 
belong  to  the  Church.  Of  course  they  would 
be  asked  as  scholars,  not  as  Dissenters.  But  it 
were  a  matter  so  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that 
these  should  revise,  and  that  we  should  revise, 
thus  parting  company  in  the  one  thing  which 
now  holds  us  so  strongly  together,  while  it 
would  be  so  hopeless,  indeed  so  unreasonable, 
to  expect  that  they  should  accept  our  revision, 
liaving  themselves  had  no  voice  in  it,  that  we 
ought  not  to  stand  on  any  punctilios  here,  but 
should  be  prepared  rather  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  non-essential  fur  the  averting  of  such  a 
catastrophe. 

“  Let  then  such  a  body  as  this,  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  at  once  by  their  piety,  their  learning, 
and  their  prudence,  draw  out  such  a  list  of 
emendations  as  were  lifted  beyond  all  doubt  in 
the  eye  of  every  one  whose  voice  had  any  right 
to  be  heard  on  the  matter ;  avoiding  all  luxury 
of  emendation,  abstaining  from  all  which  was 
not  of  primary  nece.s8ity,  from  much  in  which 
they  might  have  fitly  allowed  themselves,  if 
they  had  not  been  building  on  foundations  al¬ 
ready  laid,  and  which  could  not,  without  great 
inconvenience,  be  disturbed — using  the  same 
moderation  here  which  Jermne  used  in  his  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Latin.  Let  them  very  briefly,  but 
with  just  as  much  learned  explanation  as  should 
be  needfiil,  justify  these  emendations  where  they 
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were  not  self-evident  Ix!t  them,  if  this  should 
be  their  conviction,  express  their  sense  of  the 
desirableness  that  these  should,  at  some  future 
day,  be  introduced  into  the  received  text,  as 
bringing  it  into  more  perfect  accord  and  har¬ 
mony  with  the  original  Scripture.  Having 
done  this,  let  them  l^ve  these  emendations  to 
ripen  in  the  public  mind,  gradually  to  commend 
themselves  to  all  students  of  God’s  holy  W ord. 
Supposing  the  emendations  such  as  onght  to, 
and  would  do  this,  there  would  probably  ere 
long  be  a  general  desire  for  their  admission  into 
the  text ;  and  in  duo  time  this  admission  might 
follow.  All  abrupt  change  would  thus  be 
avoided — all  forcing  of  alterations  on  those  not 
prepared  to  i^eive  them.  That  which  at 
len^h  came  in  would  excite  no  surprise,  no 
perplexity,  or  at  least  veiy  little,  having  already, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  displaced  that  of  which 
it  now  at  length  took  openly  tlie  room.” — Pp. 
137-189. 

Dr.  Trench  supposes  that  good  would 


I  come  from  such  a  movement,  though 
these  emendations  shonld  never  be  trans- 
I  ferred  to  the  te.xt ;  and  his  own  volume 
1  may  certainly  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
I  the  valuable  criticism  which  such  a  pro- 
Iject  could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth.  Its 
j  material  is  classed  as  follows:  1.  Intro¬ 
ductory  Remarks.  2.  On  the  English  of 
i  the  Authorized  Version.  8.  On  some 
Questions  of  Translation.  4.  On  some 
Unnecessary  Distinctions  Introduced.  6. 
j  On  some  Real  Distinctions  Effaced.  6. 

I  On  some  Better  Renderings  Forsaken,  or 
;  put  in  the  Margin.  7.  some  Errors 
of  Greek  Grammar  in  our  Version.  8. 
On  some  Questionable  Renderings  of 
'  Words.  9.  On  some  Words  w’holly  or 
I  partially  IVIistranslated.  10.  On  some 
!  Charg(*s  justly  brought  against  our  Ver- 
i  sion.  11.  On  the  best  means  of  carrying 
i  out  a  Revision. 


Trom  Talt’a  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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“  She  is  a  w’oman.”  Such  was  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  creature  met  with  among 
the  desolate  mountains  of  the  northeni 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  seemed  hard¬ 
ly  possible  for  the  assertion  to  be  truth. 
The  matted  hair  was  unwomanly;  the 
thick  legs  incased  in  still  thicker  boots 
were  unwomanlv ;  the  rough  voice  and 
the  rough  gait,  ^id  not  seem  to  belong  to 
w’oraan  —  but  this  hybrid  of  the  humaa 
race  carried  in  her  arms  a  babe,  and  the 
smile  she  threw  on  it  in  the  midst  of  her 
conversation  claimed  her  to  be  a  true  wo¬ 
man  at  heart,  whatever  resemblance  her 
external  form  might  bear. 

A  young  girl  sat  at  the  window  of  a 
country  mansion  ;  the  moon  shone  on  her 
fair  and  lovely  face.  Golden  tresses  fell 
on  her  neck  and  shoulders  of  spotless 
white,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  raised  to 
heaven,  whither  her  thoughts  had  flown. 
She  was  as  beautiful  as  any  thing  of  earth 


could  be  ;  delicate  and  fragile  —  a  breath 
of  humanity ;  more  like  a  sjiirit  than  aught 
else,  seen  in  that  place,  and  by  that  pure 
pale  light.  Yet  was  that  being  a  w’oman, 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  wild  tenant  of  the 
mountain  cottage. 

’Mid  the  burning  plains  of  a  West-In- 
dian  Island ;  under  a  scorching  sun,  a 
mother  rocked  her  child.  Her  sable  skin 
was  as  comjflete  a  contrast  as  could  be  to 
that  of  the  fair  creature  above  described  ; 
her  lips  W’ere  thick  and  protruding,  her 
nose  flat  and  expanded,  her  hair  wool,  or 
something  like  it  in  texture.  Yet  the  ne- 
gress  was  a  w'oman  piossessing  a  warm  and 
generous  woman’s  nature. 

In  the  northern  clime  of  Lapland  a 
stunted  being  eat  in  her  wretclied  hovel ; 
fur-clad,  or  cs.sed  rather,  she  crept  occa¬ 
sionally  from  her  muddy  elevation,  and 
then  crept  back  again.  Spending  her 
time,  and  sleeping  and  eating,  and  per- 
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forming  the  most  common  oftices  of  life ; ! 
thus  that  life  glided  away.  Yet  was  she  j 
also  woman  in  another  aspect  of  woman’s 
life.  I 

In  this  Indian  warfare  which  occupies  , 
men’s  hearts,  and  tongues,  and  pens,  a 
tale  has  arisen  of  one  who  performed  | 
deeds  of  startling  cruelty.  Helpless  child-  [ 
ren  were  stricken  beneath  the  murdering  j 
knife ;  women  implored  mercy  in  the  | 
shape  of  death,  from  a  fate  which  was  ‘ 
worse  than  death ;  old  men  learnt  that 
ago  was  no  protection,  and  young  ones  , 
felt  tlie  im|x>tonce  of  strong  and  lusty  I 
limbs  before  the  power  of  that  human  j 
fiend,  the  llanee  of  Jansi.  j 

Yet  she  was  a  woman ;  she  should  have  i 
had  a  woman’s  heart,  but  the  devil  must 
have  set  his  seal  upon  it  at  her  birth,  and 
quenched  its  humanity,  in  making  it  his 
own.  Not  one  trace  of  woman  have  we  | 
of  her  in  the  accounts  given  of  her  brief , 
career.  Foremost  in  the  battle-field,  fore-  ; 
most  in  the  scene  of  torture  —  so  she  | 
seemed  to  live,  and  so  she  died — ruthless  ' 
— cruel — unwomanly — a  disgrace  to  her  ' 
sex,  a  stigma  on  the  female  nature.  ' 

When  men  were  dying  in  the  Crimea,  ; 
and  the  Itussian  guns  were  less  formida-  ; 
ble  if  possible  than  the  disease  and  pri¬ 
vation  of  the  Englisli  camp,  with  pesti¬ 
lence  walking  hand  in  hand  with  famine, 
and  Death  coming  over  this  fearful  scene 
in  the  guise  of  the  last  best  friend,  a  lady 
left  her  home,  where  coinf«>rt  and  luxury  • 
were  her  daily  habit,  and  kindness  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  her  life,  and  sought  that  fear¬ 
ful  scene  where  such  supremo  misery 
dwelt. 

Through  and  through  those  hospitals  i 
she  walked,  resting  beside  the  bed  of  the  i 
wounded  and  the  dying,  carrying  comfort  ! 
to  their  comfortless  abodes,  shedding  i 
peace  around  by.  the  blessing  of  her  own  < 
peaceful  presence,  blessings  followed  her  i 
wherever  she  went ;  and  weary  sorrow- : 
laden  eyes  clung  to  her  departing  sliadow.  ! 
Under  her  su|)eriutendence,  by  her  gentle 
rule  those  lazar-houses  of  the  sick  and  dy¬ 
ing  assumed  aii  air  of  dimly-reflected  com- ; 
fort.  Nothing  daunted  her  in  her  noble 
work :  sickening  sights  of  wounds,  and 
mutilation  drew  from  her  only  feelings  of 
compassion  for  the  sutt’erers;  others  of 
stronger  frame,  yet  weaker  will,  would 
not  have  dared  the  scenes  she  visited. 
Truly  was  she  an  angel  of  mercy — a  min¬ 
ister  of  Him  whose  will  she  sought  to  do. 

And  this  good  Samaritan  —  this  fine 


practical  Christian,  was  a  woman :  and, 
lu  the  universal  character  of  woman,  as 
one  member  of  the  entire  female  sex,  Flo¬ 
rence  Nightingale  stands  forth  inQbold 
and  startling  telief  to  that  inhuman  tigress 
the  Ranee.  Each  the  heroine  of  two 
great  wars  of  recent  years ;  each  gaining 
celebrity  in  her  own  way — yet  how  diifer- 
ently — the  one  is  to  be  remembered  to  all 
ages,  and  the  other  blotted  out  with  ut¬ 
most  haste  from  the  page  of  history  and 
the  memory  of  mankind. 

Varied  as  the  flow^ers  of  eartl^  is  the 
character  of  woman :  to  a  large  garden 
may  the  whole  sex  be  compared:  rank 
weeds  are  found  there — the  sharp  stinging 
nettle  and  the  poisonous  nightshade  ;  but 
likewi.He  are  seen  blooms  of  rich  beauty 
— plants  of  graceful  growth — the  scented 
rose,  and  climbing  jasmine  —  the  painted 
tulip,  and  the  modest  lily,  all  are  met  in 
the  great  parterre  of  the  world  blooming 
side  by  side,  mingling  either  fragrance  or 
poison  with  the  air  around.  And  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  woman  is  as  diversified  as  her 
character,  whether  in  a  domestic  or  public 
point  of  view.  Two  women  may  be  }>laced 
in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  so¬ 
cially,  the  one  will  diffuse  happiness,  the 
other  destroy  it ;  the  one  will  give  a  per¬ 
fect  charm  to  life,  the  other  make  it  almost 
a  curse  ;  and  simply  by  diversity  of  tem- 
jHjrament  producing  different  results. 

An  ill-tempered,  quarrelsome  woman  is 
a  nuisance  on  the  earfh.  An  ill-tempered 
man  is  bad  enough ;  but  the  perpetual 
“  niggle  ”  of  a  sour-tempered  Avonian  is 
insufferable,  there  is  a  meanness  about  her 
irritability  which  men  generally  do  not 
»ossc>s8.  A  man  may  swear  and  behave 
ike  a  brute — such  conduct  is  as  common 
as  daisies  in  summer,  but  unless  he  be 
something  below  even  the  level  of  a  bully 
— and  that  is  low  enough — he  won’t  keep 
up  an  incessant  small-shot  charge  of  hint 
and  innuendo,  and'  pettish  rejoinder — for 
that  is  the  style  of  these  nettles  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  these  vegetable  blistering  plas¬ 
ters  of  humanity  —  cross-grained  women. 
Such  women,  M'lthout  having  any  thing  of 
positive  vice  in  their  composition,  do  an 
immensity  of  harm ;  there  is  sorrow  and 
;  trial  emough  in  the  world,  without  ill-tem- 
.  per  adding  to  the  hurthen ;  a  cheerful 
j  heart,  and  a  cheering  word  of  coudbrt  it 
is  woman’s  prerogative  to  bestow,  and  if 
I  she  fail  to  exert  her  prerogative,  she  loses, 

I  and  deserves  to  lose,  that  supremacy  over 
I  man  she  is  born  and  destined  to  hold. 
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“  A  help  meet  for  man,”  so  did  her  Crea¬ 
tor  decree.  A  “  help  ”  for  him  in  the  time 
of  trial,  when  misfortune’s  shar^  tooth 
may  be  gnawing  at  his  tortured  mind :  A 
“  help  meet  for  him !”  M’ith  her  gentle 
hand  and  soothing  voice,  when  sickness 
lays  him  prostrate  on  his  bed,  and  reduces 
his  strength  below  the  meter  of  her  weak¬ 
ness.  “  A  help  meet  for  him,”  with  her 
words  of  counsel,  and  her  woman’s  judg¬ 
ment  between  right  and  wrong,  when 
temptation  casts  her  bonds  around  him, 
bidding^  him  tread  the  tempting  paths  of 
sin,  luring  him  to  dishonest  gam  by  dis¬ 
honest  means  —  then  must  woman  be  a 
“  help  meet  for  man,”  one  to  “  help  him  ” 
from  the  danger  of  the  tortuous  path  — 
“  meet  for  the  office  ” — “  meet  ”  to  be  the 
guide,  in  the  day  of  her  moral  strength 
and  his  moral  weakness — when  the  disease 
of  the  soul  threatens  prostration  to  that 
soul  even  as  the  mortal  sickness  casts 
down  the  poor  body. 

“  A  help  meet  for  him  ”  in  his  hour  of 
joy,  one  to  participate  in  that  joy,  and 
listen  to  each  iota  of  narration  which  be¬ 
longs  to  it  —  a  sympathizing  friend,  a 
second  self  —  such  is  woman’s  vocation ; 
such  the  character  she  should  struggle  for, 
and  its  attainment  will  produce  her  greater 
honor,  than  if  our  legislators  w’ould  bestir 
themselves  to  acknowledge  “  her  rights,” 
(according  to  some,)  and  give  her  an  op- 

Kortunity  of  displaying  her  rhetoric  in  the 
ouse  of  legislature. 

In  a  country,  somewhere  in  the  world 
—  no  matter  where  —  at  the  North  pole 
probably  —  or  may  be  at  the  South  —  or 
Mjrchance  between  the  two — there  rose  a 
arge  and  flourishing  city — ^its  manufacto¬ 
ries  were  noted  for  their  extent,  and  the 
merchant-princes  of  that  place  reveled  in 
the  wealth  these  manufactories  produced. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  w’ere  built 
two  houses  —  alike  in  form,  in  extent,  in 
value.  “  Two  peas,”  or  “  two  nuts,”  or 
“two  pins,”  had  frequently  described 
their  similarity.  Now  in  these  two 
houses  lived  two  brothers  —  twuis,  the 
only  sons  of  the  builder  of  those  two 
houses.  It  had  been  a  fancy  of  the  old 
man  to  have  the  bo^s,  as  he  called  them, 
lodged  alike,  and  lus  means  being  ample, 
he  had  the  power  of  indulging  his  fancy. 
“  The  boys  ”  married,  and  on  the  wed¬ 
ding  day  the  first  stone  of  either  home 
was  laid. 

“  Time  enough  to  get  them  finished,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  rubbed  his 


hands  in  glee,  “  won’t  w'ant  a  nursery  for 
a  twelvemonth  at  any  rate  —  small  house 
do  till  then.” 

The  young  brides  w'ore  present  wdien 
that  remark  was  made.  One  blushed — 
and  smiled  ;  the  other  blushed  —  and 
frowned.  It  was  the  nettle  and  the  rose 
again  standing  side  by  side. 

Six  months  passed  and  the  houses  were 
half  up  —  the  old  gentleman  himself  di¬ 
recting  all  the  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ing. 

“  It  is  good  indeed  of  your  father,  now 
an  old  man,  to  take  an  interest  in  our 
comfort,”  said  one  of  the  young  v’ives  to 
her  husband — “  Ralph,”  that  M-as  the  hus¬ 
band’s  name,  “  you  can  never  repay  him 
for  his  kind  feeling,  and  his  generosity  to 
U8.”  “It  is  an  absurdity  for  your  father 
to  play  the  architect  and  almost  bricklay¬ 
er,”  remarked  the  other  wife  to  her 
spouse,  “  Boydell,”  (his  name,)  “  you 
snould  tell  him  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
his  calling  and  his  station.”  “  It  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  pleasure,”  remarked  the 
husband,  “  and  therefore  I  am  content.” 

Twelve  months  ]>assed,  and  the  houses 
were  finished. 

“  N urserj'  ready  in  time,”  said  the  good 
old  man  —  “  ready  iii  time  —  ready  in 
time.” 

The  houses  were  occiijiied,  and  in  course 
of  twelve  months  the  nurseries  were  oc¬ 
cupied  also. 

“  There  arc  unceasing  anxieties  in  a 
mother’s  lot,”  said  the  good  wife  of  Ralph, 
“  but  unceasing  pleasures  too,”  and  she 
smiled  at  the  innocent  face  of  her  slceiunj; 
babe. 

“  How  women  can  like  the  bore  of 
children  I  can  not  imagine,”  remarked  her 
sister-in-law  as  her  child  was  hastily  given 
to  its  nurse. 

Years  passed  on — as  they  always  do — 
and  the  young  wives  became  middle-aged 
women,  sons  and  daughters  clustered 
round  them,  and  the  grandfather,  old  and 
feeble,  now  leant  on  these  young  things 
for  support. 

Time  had  worked  a  wondrous  change 
in  the  two  brothers.  Ralph’s  face  told  of 
a  home-stock  of  happiness,  from  which  ho 
drew  largely — while  Boydell  looked  as  if 
content  and  happiness  were  not  in  the 
world  at  all. 

At  this  time,  when  the  families  of  each 
were  springing  up,  .and  needed  money  to 
be  spent  on  them,  in  education,  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  the  difierent  adjuncts  of  their 
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Htation,  one  of  these  panics  of  the  com- 1  ceptable,  and  not  fret  and  chafe  the 
mercial  world  which  ruin  thousands,  took  i  wounded  heart  by  a  repetition  of  the  very 
place.  Unfortunately,  Ralph  and  his  ;  truths  which,  silently  recognizetl,  are  gall- 
brother  had  entered  into  large  specula-  ing  it  already. 

tions,  which  failing,  they  were  involved  j  Roydell  knew  quite  well  that  he  mi"ht 
in  the  prevmling  ruin,  and  found  them-  have  foreseen  and  partially  have  provided 
selves  verging  on  bankruptcy.  |  for  the  melancholy  event  which  had  taken 

“  Be  of  good  heart,  Ralph  said  his  j  place.  His  conscience  reproached  him 
wife  “  there  is  bread  in  this  great  world  bitterly  for  carelessness  and  rashness,  and 
for  all.  Our  fine  large  house,  our  serv'ants  his  wife’s  words  were  not  needed  to  add 
.and  our  carriages  are  not  absolutely  neces-  to  the  selfireproach,  which,  left  to  itself, 
sary  to  our  happiness,  we  can  do  as  others  might  have  worked  some  good,  by  produc- 
do — live  without  them,  and  the  children,  ing  a  quiet  determination  to  abide  by  the 
Ral|>h  !  this  lesson  of  adversity,  may  be  more  sober  coimsels  of  Ralph  in  future,  for 
for  their  welfare ;  take  comfort  Ralph !  Ralph’s  voice  had  been  lilted  against  the 
there  is  plenty  of  that  left  for  us  in  the  very  speculation  which  had  caused  the 
world,  if  our  wealth  has  flown  away.”  joint  failure  of  the  brothers. 

“  Yes,”  answered  her  husband,  as  he  Fretted — and  galled — and  wearied  of 

cla-sped  her  hand,  and  drew  her  to  him,  life  and  life’s  struggle,  Btiydell  knew  not 
“  Yes!  there  is  nevei>failing comfort  here,  j  whither  to  turn  for  comfort  and  coiisola- 
Lucy ;  God  be  praised  for  having  given  !  tion.  His  father  had  been  gathered  to 
mo  one  so  ‘  meet  to  help’  me,  both  in  joy  the  dead  ;  his  brother?  Boyd^ell  was  too 
and  sorrow,  M'ealth  or  poverty.”  proud  to  betray  his  lack  of  domestic  peace 

“  You  should  have  foreseen  this  crisis,”  to  him;  his  children,  imitating  the  bad 
remarked  the  wife  of  Boydell,  “  and  not  example  of  the  mother,  turned  against 
allowed  your  children  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  instead  of  clnstering  round  him 
beggary  at  their  age,  when  just  entering  in  the  hour  of  woe,  openly  blamed  him  for 
on  life ;  expenses  are  unavoidable,  unless  the  course  he  had  ailopted. 
indeed  they  be  educated  as  the  laboring  At  last  Ids  mind,  torn  by  a  thousand 
classes ;  which  idea  may  bo  worth  your  conflicting  sorrows,  gave  way ;  a  lunatic 
wise  consideration  now.”  asylum  became  his  home,  while  his  wife 

She  ceased  with  a  sneer  on  her  face.  '  .and  children  dragged  on  a  life  of  misery, 
“  Other  men  would  not  have  been  so  I  supported  by  the  mere  charity  of  rela- 
venturesome  with  their  money,”  she  re-  tions. 

m.arkcd  ;  “  the  Brownings,  for  instance — |  Far  differently  fared  Ralph.  In  the 
and  the  Smiths  withdrew  in  time,  and  j  humble  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the 


Lionel  Blagdon  told  me  that  you  had  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourself,  and  that  your 
children  might  thank  you,  and  you  only, 
if  starvation  >vere  their  fate.” 

“  In  mercy  cease,”  replied  the  husband,  i 
“  or  you  will  drive  me  mad.” 

“  I  must  put  your  conduct  fairly  before  i 
your  eyes — it  is  my  duty,”  she  replied.  ' 
“  Then  reserve  it  until  I  am  likely  to  j 
appreciate  your  effort  at  the  performance  ' 
of  the  duty,”  he  answered  bitterly.  j 

Poor  “  Duty.”  How  dreadfully  is  she  j 
mishandled  by  these  ascetic  dames.  “  It 
is  a  duty !” — and  under  that  plea  many  a 
harsh  truth  is  uttered.  “  It  is  a  duty !” —  | 
so  says  the  over-strict  disciplinarian,  and  , 
cold  stem  words  are  driven  forth  to  trem¬ 
ble  on  an  over-worked  and  wearied  brain.  1 
“  It  is  a  duty !”  covers  the  cruel  rebuke  , 
and  the  severe  rejoinder.  It  may  be  a 
“  duty  ”  to  speak  plainly  and  boldly  some-  i 
times — but  it  is  also  a  duty  to  clioose  the 
opportunity  when  the  speech  may  be  ac- 


town  where  he  now  dwelt— a  smile  always 
welcomed  him  when  he  came  him  from 
the  city’s  toil  and  din,  tired  with  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  day,  heart-sick  with  its  disap¬ 
pointments;  rest  and  {>cace  and  happiness 
awaited  him  in  that  little  home.  His 
children — drawing  their  tone  from  that 
good  wife  and  mother — thought  only  how 
they  could  soothe  the  tired  wanderer  who 
had  returned  to  them,  and  make  him 
forget  in  the  placid  joy  of  the  present, 
the  misery  of  the  past. 

“  Ralph,”  said  his  wife  one  day,  “  I 
would  scarcely  exchange  our  present  lot 
for  the  one  we  held  when  first  I  became 
your  wife.  There  is  an  earnestness  in 
this  quiet  life  of  strict  utility  which  is  lost 
in  the  gilded  days  of  we:Uthy  splendor. 
I  am  as  happy  here,  Ralph,  as  if  you  placed 
me  in  a  pahicc — hapi>ier  indeed ” 

He  stopped  her  as  he  looked  lovingly 
into  her  gentle  face. 

“  Not  happier,  Lucy  ”  he  added,  “  not 
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happier,  dear  wife — your  nature  would 
carry  bliss  as  perfect  as  this  world  can 
bestow  into  any  phase  of  life — not  ‘  ha}>- 
pier,’  Lucy,  but  as  happy  either  here,  or 
there,  or  any  where  on  earth — as  happy 
as  such  a  kindly  heart  as  yours  can,  and 
should,  and  will  be  any  whore.” 

Ralph  lived  to  old  a^e :  his  hair  was 
white,  and  his  step  tottering — but  the 
heart  and  mind  were  firm  still.  Ilis  child¬ 
ren  were  mariied,  or  otherwise  settled  in 
the  world  ;  wealth  had  fallen  to  the  share 
of  some,  competency  only  to  the  lot  of 
others. 

But  sorrow — keen  sorrow,  now  fell  on 
Ralph.  Lucy  died ;  and  as  he  saw  the 
mould  fall  on  the  lowered  coffin  until  it 
was  hidden  from  his  view,  he  whisjMjred, 
as  if  to  her  who  lay  here  :  “  I  know  what 
‘  loss  ’  is,  now,  dear  wife.  I  never  felt  its 
meaning  before.” 

lioydell  also  lived  to  an  old  age.  A  1 
partial  recovery  enabled  bim  to  return  to  | 
his  home — but  he  was  no  welcome  guest 
there.  Unkindness  and  want  of  care  had 
the  result  which  might  have  been  expected, 
he  returned  to  the  asylum,  hopelessly 
mad,  and  died  there  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  to  the  very  evident  relief  of  his 
wife  and  children. 

Now  in  all  human  probability  these  two 
women  worked  the  sequel  to  the  fate  of 
their  resjjective  husbands.  The  one  by 
her  gentleness  soothed  the  wounded  spirit, 
and,  in  seeking  to  bless  him,  sowed  a  fiill 
harvest  of  blessings  for  herself. 

And  the  other !  truly  did  she  “  cast  her 
seed  u|)on  the  waters,”  and  “  truly  did 
she  find  it  after  many  days.”  It  u-as  like 
the  poisoned  Upas-berry,  taking  root  and 
springing  till  the  deadly  tree  casts  its  de¬ 
structive  influence  on  those  jK>or  wretches 
who  Silt  beneath  its  bi'anches. 

And  numberless  cases  similar  to  such 
as  these  exist,  where  women,  without  any 
positively  vicious  conduct,  but  merely  by 
the  vice  of  an  ill-conditioned  nature — by 
a  want  of  judgment,  resulting  from  a 
M’ant  of  the  delicate  perception  arising 
from  a  delicate  and  kindly  nature,  destroy 
happiness  and  produce  woes  as  completely 
as  if  their  acts  were  reprobated  by  the 
world. 

The  wife  of  Boydell,  for  instance,  was 
well  spoken  of;  society  could  not  see  the 
inner  working  of  her  externally  blameless 
conduct.  Society  raised  its  voice  against 
her  husliand — blaming  his  temerity  for  his  j 
first  loss,  the  loss  oi'  money,  his  want  of  1 


self-control ;  and  natural  weakness  for  the 
second,  loss  of  reason.  The  world  in  its 
blind  judgment  compassioned  the  wife  and 
sympathized  with  her,  in  her  unmerited 
]>overty. 

Before  the  reverse  of  fortune  fell  on  her, 
she  had  committed  the  too  common  error 
of  purposely  keeping  herself  in  ignorance 
of  licr  husband’s  commercial  aflairs. 

“  I  care  nothing  for  these  things,”  she 
said,  when  anxious  and  distressed  he 
sought  to  confide  to  her  his  doubts  about 
the  speculation  he  had  entered  on,  ‘Hhese 
corn  and  stock  exchange  discussions  are 
quite  out  of  my  way  ;  a  woman  must  keep 
in  her  own  province,  and  leave  business 
matters  to  her  husband.  And  pray  do 
not  annoy  me  and  trouble  yourself  with 
Parliament’s  sayings  or  doings — they  are 
supremely  uninteresting,  1  assure  you.” 

Alienation,  and  a  want  of  confidence 
were  begotten  by  her — and  the  oflspring 
turned  on  her  and  stung  her  to  her 
heart ;  for  although  women  need  not  sit 
in  Parliament,  or  address  the  people  from 
the  hustings,  or  go  to  the  stock  or  corn 
exchange  and  make  their  purchases,  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  butcher’s  and  baker's,  yet 
it  does  enter  into  their  sphere  of  duty — 
and  is  quite  compatible  with  their  sex  and 
calling,  that  they  should  j)artially  under¬ 
stand  the  business  of  the  coni  and  stock 
exchanges,  and  even  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  legislature  of  the  land,  if  their 
husbands  have  an  interest  in  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  A  wife  is  a  very  safe 
and  wholesome  sedative  for  a  man — and 
I  a  wife’s  opinion,  formed  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  own  home,  may  be  of  value  to 
him  ;  yet,  if  she  is  a  mere  domestic  drudge 
—  knowing  nothing  more  than  how  to 
make  a  pudding  or  a  petticoat,  (very  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  in  its  way,  but  not  compre¬ 
hensive  enough  to  be  satisfactory,)  how 
can  she  bo  competent  to  advise,  or  even 
offer  an  opinion  on  any  subject,  even  if 
(unlike  Boydell’s  wife)  she  be  inclined  to 
give  it  ?  Besides,  such  knowledge  will 
make  her  a  more  creditable  and  agreeable 
companion  for  her  husband,  and  enable 
her  to  take  a  higher  intellectual  position 
both  with  him  and  his  friends. 

The  following  instance  exemplifies  this : 
Mr.  Josiah  Brown  of  Blank  Street  in 
London,  was  an  intelligent  and  energetic 
man.  Now',  intelligence  and  energy  com¬ 
bined,  do  very  well,  and  generally  enable 
the  possessor  to  get  on  very  well.  They 
did  m  that  instance :  Mr.  Josiah  Brown 
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became  a  thrivinjr  man.  Quick  and  clever 
in  ail  things,  he  readily  comprehended  the 
In^arim^  of  any  transaction.  His  mercan¬ 
tile  speculations  succeeded,  and  ho  ijrew 
to  be  a  rich  man.  As  a  matter  of  course 
ho  enlar>;ed  his  house  and  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  ami  took  from  those  enlargements 
and  his  wealth  an  enlarged  position  in 
society. 

But  his  wife  remained  the  nonentity  she 
had  ever  been.  “  Bead  the  jiapers,”  he 
said  to  her,  “  for  goodness’  sake  do  try 
to  understand  what  your  guests  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  You  never  say  one  word  when 
political  or  intellectual  subjects  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  only  become  elo<juont  on  the 
subjects  of  servants  and  butcher’s  meat.” 

“  And  very  good  subjects  too,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  wife.  “  I  should  like  to  know 
where  you  tvould  liave  been  if  I  had  not 
thought  about  the  servants  and  the  butch¬ 
er’s  meat,  as  you  call  it.  A  nice  household 
you  would  have,  sir,  if  I  spent  my  time 
like  Mrs.  What-d’ye-call-her,  reading  the 
debates  in  the  morning  and  writing  for 
some  stupid  thing  or  other  in  the  after¬ 
noon  !  a  pretty  sort,  of  a  wife  she  is — 
doesn’t  know  a  rump  from  abcefste.ak.  I’ll 
be  bouhd.  She  bought  a  piece  of  roast 
beef  for  her  mother’s  dinner  with  a  big 
blade-bone  sticking  through  it — believing 
all  the  time  that  it  was  sirloin.  It  wasn’t 
any  more  sirloin  than  I’m  sirloin,  only  the 
butcher  saw  he’d  a  fool  to  deal  with,  and 
sold  it  for  such.  There,  sir — there’s  your 
clever  wife — who  reads  the  debates  and 
talks  about  them  to  her  guests — and  a 

Erotty  mess  she  makes  of  housekeeping. 

>efend  me  from  such,  say  I,  but  she’d  suit 
your  bf>ok  jierhaps.” 

“  I  think  she  might,”  whispered  Josiah, 
as  he  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  irate 
lady.  “  1  think  she  might.  A  man  can 
buy  a  house-keeper  for  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  a  wife  costs  something  more  than 
that — he  should  have  value  received  for 
his  money.” 

There  was  immense  truth  in  his  re¬ 
mark.  A  man  wants  a  companion — com¬ 
panionship  is  a  natural  requirement  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  if  a  husband  can’t  get  it 
at  home,  he  will  in  ail  prolaibility  go  else- 
tvhere  to  seek  it,  and  therefore  such  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  it  becomes  the  duty  and  wise 
policy  of  each  married  woman  at  least  to 
squeeze  out  a  little  remu.ant  of  time, 
wherein  she  can  cull  some  knowledge  of 
the  pas-sing  transactions  of  the  world 
which  will  fit  her  for  such  companionship. 


What  does  .Tosiah  Brown  talk  of  to  his 
fellow-men  V  He  does  not  discuss  the 
momentous  fact  of  Stubbs  the  butcher 
giving  better  weight  than  his  neighbor 
Jones,  or  ^lerkins  the  baker  charging 
one  penny  per  loaf  less  than  the  opposi¬ 
tion  bread  purveyor,  who  has  opened  the 
new  shop  round  the  corner. 

“  I’d  like  to  see  you  keeping  house  for 
yourself,  Mr.  Brown,”  continued  the  fly¬ 
ing  squadron  of  a  wife  following  up  the 
retreating  party.  “  I’d  like  to  see  you 
keeping  house  for  yourself — nicely  you’d 
be  cheated,  sir  —  oh!  yes  —  I  know  the 
phrase  —  behave  like  a  gentleman,  I  sup- 
])08e — and  not  lock  up  the  tea  or  sugar, 
or  count  the  coppers  in  change.  I  don’t 
believe  Mrs.  Thmg-’em-bob  ever  knows 
w'hat  her  rae.at-bill  is.  Why,  Betsy  who 
c,ame  to  us,  lived  with  her  as  under-house¬ 
maid,  you  know,  but  you  don’t  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Brown,  breaking  oflT  in  her  in¬ 
vective,  to  turn  the  artillery  of  her  anger 
on  her  hiisb<and,  “  but  you  never  know 
any  thing  or  care,  it  seems  to  me  ;  how'- 
ever,  Betsy  declared  positively  that  she 
did  not  go  into  her  kitchen  more  than 
once  a  week,  and  always  let  her  maid 
count  out  the  clean  linen  from  the  laun- 
<lry !  There’s  your  clever  wife,  Mr. 
Brown  ;  I’d  just  like  you  to  try  her,  sir, 
for  two  or  three  days.” 

“  Might  be  very  agreeable,  ma’am,  but 
wouldn’t  bo  a  moral  arrangement,”  re- 
]>licd  Josiah. 

“  You’d  come  back  fast  enough  to  me,” 
added  his  wife,  carried  on  by  tlio  volubili¬ 
ty  of  her  tongue  and  anger.  “  Y^ou’d  come 
back  to  me  quick  enough.” 

“  Don’t  think  so,”  said  Josiah  aside. 

“  And,”  continued  his  e.xcited  wife, 
“  find  out  the  difference  between  a 
‘  clever  wife  ’ — and  a  woman  who  knows 
how  to  manage,  .and  does  manage ;  and 
can  put  a  good  dinner  on  the  table,  and 
leave  the  talking  part  of  the  business  to 
her  husband,  you’d  find  out  the  difference 
between  the  ttvo,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it,”  again  muttered  Jo- 
shah  in  .an  under-tone. 

“  A  wife  indeed  !”  she  mumbled  as  she 
w'alked  off,  “  what’s  a  wife  to  do  tvith 
olitics  and  literature,  as  you  call  it,  Mr. 
osiah,  what  is  she  made  for  ?  Why,  to 
mind  her  house,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
every  thing,  and  what’s  the  good  of  her, 
if  she  can  talk  to  her  guests,  but  can’t 
buy  a  piece  of  meat  to  feed  them  */” 

Mrs.  Josiah  had  reason  in  her  argu- 
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merit  as  irell  jw  her  husband  —  a  meTe\ 
clever  woman,  although  agreeable  enough  ' 
as  a  casual  companion,  is  not  of  the  most  ^ 
valuable  material  for  a  wife.  Mrs.  Josiah  I 
was  quite  right  iii  asking:  “  What’s  the  use  | 
of  a  wife  wlio  can  talk  to  her  guests,  and  I 
yet  can’t  buy  a  piece  of  meet  to  feed  them?”  ' 

Hut  Mrs.  Brown  forgot  one  thing  in  I 
her  essentially  domestic  reasoning,  and  ! 
that  one  thing  is,  simply — that  it  is  quite  i 
jwssible  for  a  lady  to  do  both.  ! 

Some  years  since  there  stood  a  female  i 
name  before  society  as  a  marvel  of  in-  i 
tellectual  research.  Her  m.athcmatical ' 
knowledge  at  first  attracted  the  attention  ' 
of  great  men,  and  then  when  they  had  i 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  her  pre-  j 
scnce,  and  an  interchange  of  thought  i 
w  ith  her,  they  discovered  that  her  know’-  | 
ledge  on  all  other  subjects  was  as  com- 1 
plete  as  in  the  single  branch  of  mathoina- ' 
tics  ;  “  she  can  converse  on  any  subject,”  ! 
said  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  i 
“  on  any  topic  I  advance,  I  g:un  informa- 1 
tion  from  her.”  ; 

Now’  this  lady  was  perfectly  well  know’n  ; 
in  certain  circles,  and  her  intellect  univers- : 
ally  recognised  both  by  those  who  had,  or  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance  ;  j 
and  although  she  w’as  without  any  doubt  1 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  women  who  1 
ever  lived,  she  did  not  neglect  the  less  ' 
exalting  occupation  of  domestic  utility — 
she  was  an  excellent  housekeeper ;  she 
could  both  “  talk  to  the  guests,  and  buy 
the  beef  to  feed  them.”  This  example, 
and  there  are  many  others  as  convincing, 
establishes  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  [>ossi- ' 
ble  for  a  woman  to  be  both  nseful  and  ' 
ornamental,  and  w’hile  all  may  not  attain  i 
to  her  excellence,  all  may  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mrs.  Somerville. 

But  “  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,”  and  if  the  fullness 
of  the  heart  consists  of  beef  and  bread,  \ 
.and  butchers  and  bakers,  with  every  thing  | 
of  the  kind,  then  there  is  no  room  for  any  ' 
higher  theme  for  thought ;  and,  therefore  ^ 
the  tongue  can  not  give  utterance  to  any  j 
other  expression  of  thought  than  relates  j 
to  the  common  belongings  of  daily  life  j 
:md  daily  cookings.  | 

The  restricted  conditions  of  a  woman’s  | 
life,  tend  to  produce  a  restricted  scope  of 
thought.  Her  mind  is  confined  to  narrow 
circles  wandering  in  them  round  each  par¬ 
ticular  of  her  home ;  each  circle  having  a  | 
nucleus  or  center  of  its  own,  and  each  | 
and  all  revolving  round  a  common  center,  j 
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To  dissect  the  mental  system  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  housekeeper,  it  st.ands  thus,  one  com¬ 
mon  center — the  general  expenditure  of 
the  household — sundry  little  spheres  held 
together  by,  and  revoh'ing  round,  that 
one.  The  butcher  is  one  of  these  minor 
spheres  —  the  baker  another  —  and  the 
grocer  a  third.  Now  the  thorough 
housewife’s  mind,  the  mere  housewife’s, 
w’e  w’ould  say,  turns  in  and  with  all  these. 
This  is  her  planetary  system,  she  lives  in 
it,  progresses  with  it  esich  year  journey¬ 
ing  on  to  the  coming  time ;  when  she 
and  it,  and  all  things  connected  with 
cither,  shall  cease  to  bo. 

Now  a  woman  who  has  her  mind  thus 
circumscribed,  can  not  be  an  acceptable 
companion  to  the  man,  who  leaving  his 
home  behind  him,  w’ith  its  economy  of 
butcher,  b.aker,  and  grocer,  goes  to  the 
world  and  culls  from  its  experiences,  and 
communion  with  his  fellow'-men  fresh 
thoughts  and  enlarged  notions  and  ideas. 

Woman  has  not  this  .advantage ;  she 
must  stay  at  home  and  do  her  duty  there, 
she  can  not  go  abroad  and  hear  the  topics 
of  the  day  discussed  ;  but  although  that 
rivilego  be  denied  her,  others  are  within 
er  grasp.  She  has  the  papers  for  her 
perusal,  they  give  full  information  of  the 
topics  of  the  day,  .and  she  can  partly  from 
them  and  other  sources  gather  informa¬ 
tion  enough  to  converse  on  the  subjects 
which  are  upjMjrmost  in  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen  of  her  family,  and  their 
friends. 

And  woman  should  not  despise  this 
kind  of  reading,  or  this  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  tends  to  make  home  happy,  by 
establishing  an  interest  between  those 
w’ho  constitute  that  home.  If  ladies  took 
a  little  more  trouble  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  leading  public  questions  of  the  day, 
husbands  would  not  be  compelled  to  go 
abroad  to  discuss  them.  And  perhaps 
that  sort  of  inform.ation  might  in  the  end 
be  productive  of  more  content  than  the 
same  amount  of  thought  expanded  on  the 
choice  betw'een  two  butchers,  the  subject 
of  halting  between  the  two  being  proba¬ 
bly  a  question  of  one  half-penny  or  one 
penny  per  pound,  and  an  imperceptible 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  a  nxle  w’omen  are 
often  in  extremes.  Ho  was  wrong  who 
made  the  sweeping  assertion,  “  Women  are 
always  in  extremes” — that  is  not  quite 
the  case,  but  they  .are  generally  in  ex¬ 
tremes.  They  are  either  mere  stocking- 
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darners,  and  domestic  nonenities,  or  they 
are  strong-minded  “  rights  of  women 
folks,”  (a  very  objectionable  class,)  la¬ 
mentably  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to 
the  duties  of  their  household,  giving  their 
thoughts  to  more  interesting,  but  not 
more  necessary,  social  questions  and  in¬ 
tellectual  purstiits. 

How  to  divide  the  minutes  of  life  prrv 
fitably  seems  the  thing  to  be  found  out, 
and  what  degree  of  attention  to  bestow 
on  one  object,  and  what  on  another,  the 
question  to  be  decided. 

“  Women  are  all  in  extremes.”  There 
was  more  truth  in  the  saying  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  Extreme  in  goodness, 
woman  is — no  one  need  deny  that,  be¬ 
cause  should  ho  do  so,  he  would  only 
gain  disbelief  by  his  denial.  A  good  w’o- 
man  is  an  extremely  admirable  creature, 
aa<i  there  are  many  ^ood,  extremely 
good  women,  walking  quietly  through  the 
length  and  dejith  of  this  wicked  earth, 
scattering  good  —  and  good  only  about 
them. 

“  Women  are  all  in  extremes  ” — unfor¬ 
tunately  the  “  extreme”  holds  still  in  an¬ 
other  manner,  and  the  extremity  be  one 
of  ill  instead  of  good.  A  bad  woman  ! — 
an  ill-conditioned  and  unprincipled  per¬ 
son,  will,  it  has  been  remarked,  exceed 
man  in  ill.  Th.at  may  be  true  or  not ; 
)robably  the  fact  has  never  been  teste<l, 
mt  whether  true  or  not,  one  thing  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  experience,  and  that  is,  that 
when  a  woman  casts  the  better  feelings  of 
her  nature  to  the  winds,  those  of  a  viler 
kind  giiin  almost  superhuman  strength, 
and  hnrrjf  her  along  in  an  irresistible  cur¬ 
rent  of  sin  and  guilt  and  M'oe. 

Society  places  a  certain  check  on  w’o- 
rnan’B  conduct,  but  once  let  her  cast  aside 
principle  and  prejudice,  and  burst  through 
the  bonds  which  society  places  between 
her  and  an  outwardly  vicious  course,  and 
there  will  be  no  bounds  to  her  open  dere¬ 
liction  of  religion,  of  right  feeling,  and 
right  principle. 

A  female  drunkard  has  been  pronounc¬ 
ed  incapable  of  reform.  Once  let  a  wo¬ 
man  talie  to  that  horid  vice,  and  she 
knows  no  medium.  On  she  goes,  madly 
— recklessly,  until  Death  says,  “  Nomore  1” 
then  and  then  only  is  the  poisonous  draught 
relinquished  and  the  sin  forsaken — if  that 
can  be  called  forsaken  which  wo  no  longer 
have  the  power  of  clinging  to. 

And  in  cruelty.  When  w’oman  outrag¬ 
es  her  nature,  and  in  savage  purpose  be¬ 


come  cruel,  it  were  a  stigma  on  the 
tigress  to  call  woman  by  its  name.  In 
olden  times,  a  woman  lending  herself  to 
fanaticism,  under  the  plea  of  religion, 
sanctioned  the  murder  of  a  band  of  im- 
suspecting  Huguenots,  with  fiend-liko  ex¬ 
ultation  ;  thinking  of  their  cries  and  glo¬ 
rying  in  their  massacre.  History  records 
no  more  terrible  crime  perpetrated  be¬ 
neath  woman’s  rule,  than  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Hartholomew  under  Catherine  do 
Medicis. 

And  in  later  days,  when  a  pestilence 
raged  in  France,  and  the  poor  stricken 
victims  writhed  in  mortal  agon^  in  the 
overcrowded  wards  of  the  public  hospi¬ 
tals,  a  woman  walked  amongst  them,  and, 
under  the  plea  of  mercy,  holding  out  the 
hope  of  alleviation,  ailministered  the  ])o- 
tion  which  was  e.agerly  sought  for  by  the 
fevered  lips  of  the  sulferers.  Cold,  and 
calm,  and  impassive,  stood  that  heartle.ss 
woman  beside  each  dying  wretch ;  look¬ 
ing,  with  the  philosophy  of  devils,  on  the 
working  of  her  deadly  drug — for  poison, 
in  various  fonns,  was  the  cordial  she 
gave  ;  and  the  wards  of  those  pestilence- 
stricken  houses  were  the  fields  of  her 
diabolical  experiments  on  human  life. 
Never,  in  any  times,  modern  or  ancient, 
has  cruelty  exceeded  hers,  for  as  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  human  mould,  the  memory  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Briiivilliers  is  execrated 
by  the  world. 

Such  women 'stand  out  like  finger-posts 
on  a  sunny  shore,  indicating  where  the 
treacherous  quicksands  lie,  and  proving 
the  female  character  to  be  capable  of 
great  enormities. 

Few  happily  have  the  opportunity  for 
the  magnitude  of  crime  practiced  by  those 
named  here ;  yet,  as  the  gushing  river 
grows  from  the  single  drop,  so  do  the 
passions  and  the  vices  which,  in  the  end 
produce  such  crimes,  spring  from  a  foun- 
!  tain  of  unhallowed  feeling  as  small,  com- 
I  pared  to  the  full  crime,  as  the  tiny  drop 
to  the  wide  flowing  river. 

And  if  woman’s  nature  be  capable  of 
this  enormity  of  ill,  so  is  it  also  capable  of 
good.  Crime  is  the  consequence  of  an  ill- 
trained  heart  and  mind,  and  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  natures  —  those  which  are  imbued 
with  the  strongest  feelings  and  the  strong¬ 
est  purposes  —  are  exactly  those  which, 
capable  of  the  greatest  good,  run  to  the 
extreme  of  ill.  It  is  a  thought  of  deep  re- 
s|>on8ibility  !  Shall  the  talent  given  be  so 
foully  abused,  and  returned  to  the  Mas- 
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ter’s  hand  soiled,  defiMjeJ,  and  blemished  ? 
And  on  the  retrospect,  can  woman’s  posi¬ 
tion,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  be  dcemo<l 
inferior  to  man's  ?  Slie  has  the  early 
training  of  the  whole  liuinan  race  in¬ 
trusted  to  her ;  the  days  of  childhood  lx*, 
gin  and  grow  beneath  her  influence :  the 
farst  impressions  of  life  are  formed  by  her, 
and,  as  life  progresses,  she  has  the  power 
of  still  directing  those  impressions.  What¬ 
ever  be  her  lot,  whether  married  or  sin¬ 
gle — as  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  child— 
her  influence  exists.  In  savage  or  civiliz- 


I  ed  life,  in  bondage  or  in  freedom,  amid 
:  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  our  own 
land,  or  the  unlettered  denizens  of  bar- 
I  bariau  regions,  is  woman’s  influence, 
I  either  acknowledged  or  umtcknowledged, 
I  still  felt.  Where  she  is  highly  esteemed, 
i  the  general  tone  of  society  is  good  ;  but 
i  where  she  is  held  in  a  degraded  light, 
society  shares  in  the  degratiation.  Tims 
then  must  we  regard  her  position,  and 
{  acknowledge  the  immense  importance,  in 
the  social  s^e,  of — Woman  and  W oman- 
kiiid. 


rT«m  the  W  ai  t  m  1  B  ■  t  er  Beriew. 

THE  T  E  R  K  I  H  L  E  CALAS  TRAGEDY.* 


It  happens,  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
world  is  called  upon  to  alter  or  reverse 
one  of  its  settled  judgments  on  some  cha¬ 
racter  or  event  of  the  past  time.  Some 
new  evidence  turns  up,  or  the  old  facts 
are  more  carefully  and  critically  inquired 
into,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  traditional 
view  of  the  case  has  to  be  modified  or 
corrected.  This  Is  the  legitimate  advance  i 
of  knowledge.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
history  can  take  its  place  among  the  pro¬ 
gressive  studies ;  and  to  make  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  is  one  of  the  most  prized  rewards 
of  its  critical  study. 

A  very  different  complexion  belongs  to 
those  fluctuations  of  the  popular  taste 
which  dispose  it  at  one  to  ^mire,  and 
soon  again  to  hate,  the  same  objects. 
This  mutability  of  opinion — tho“turba 
Kemi  ”  burning  the  gods  which  once  it  I 
worshiped  —  does  not  operate  upon  the 
living  hero  or  statesman  only,  it  is  extend¬ 
ed  far  back  into  liistory.  This  shifting  of 
opinion  is  a  process,  like  the  other,  inces¬ 
santly  at  work,  and  inevitable  in  its  opc- 

*  Jeem  Colas,  et  sa  Famtik,  ilvds  UUtoriqwt 
d'aprn  ks  Documents  Originanx,  suivie  des  Dutches 
du  Comte  Saint  Flurentin,  Ministre  Secretaire  d’&at, 
etc.  Pnr  Atuaxxsb  Coquerkl  Fife,  Pasteur  Suffra- 
gaot  de  rBglb«  Reformoe  de  Paris.  Paris.  Joel 
Coerbuliez.  18&S. 


rations  as  the  law’  of  elevation  and  de¬ 
pression  in  terrestrial  physics.  But  it  is 
not  a  legitimate  process.  It  is  not  one 
w’orked  out  by  the  science  of  criticism.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  solid  victory  of  the  hu¬ 
man  understanding.  It  is  rather  the  play 
of  hnman  passion,  and  the  confession  of 
human  infirmity. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  in¬ 
stability  of  historical  belief  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  by  a  brochure  of  a  young  writer, 
who  bears  the  honored  name  of  Athamwe 
Coquerel.  It  offers  a  complete  narrative, 
far  the  most  comjdete  that  has  ever  been 

fublished,  of  the  case  of  Jean  Colas,  a 
’rotestant,  who  was  executed  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  in  1762,  on  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  his  eldest  son,  but  wdio  was  af¬ 
terwards  discovered  to  have  been  inno¬ 
cent.  The  publication  has  been  called 
forth  by  perceiving  a  fashion  grow'ing  up, 
first  in  Catholic  circles  and  religious  pe¬ 
riodicals,  and  extending  gradually  from 
them  to  society  at  large,  of  believing  Calas 
guilty.  This  “  view’,”  w’bich  is  thus  spreatl- 
ing  itself  to  the  sun,  has  no  foundation  on 
any  new  documents  or  facts  that  have 
I  only  now  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  a 
mere  sign  of  the  great  general  reaction 
I  of  opinion  in  France — one  of  the  straws 
j  which  show  w’hich  way  the  w’iud  is  set- 
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ting.  More  than  two  years  ago  Emile ! 
Montegut  said  {Revue  de  Deux  Mowles) :  | 

“Whnt  do  yon  think  of  the  Cains  business —  i 
what  of  that  of  the  t'hevalier  Ijiharre  ?  Are  | 
you  for  or  against  tlie  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  ?  Such  is  the  conversation,  full  of  pre¬ 
sent  meaning,  which  one  hears  in  the  salons  of 
Paris — Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

This  disposition  is  not  mere  levity  and  j 
fickleness,  the  caprice  of  the  mob  which 
turns  upon  its  own  idol — odit  damnato^ — 
it  is  a  ])art  of  that  general  Catholic  revival 
which  has  been  working  for  some  ye.ars, 
and  which,  like  a  fog,  is  spreading  over  ! 
the  face  of  ojnnion,  and  giving  its  own  ! 
views  and  altered  proportions  to  all  objects,  i 
past,  present,  and  future.  This  change  of , 
opinion  about  an  event  which  happened  | 
nearly  one  hundred  years  back,  proceeds  j 
not  from  the  growth  of  knowledge  on  the 
topic  on  which  the  opinion  is  formed,  but  I 
from  the  accretion  of  ignorance.  The  i 
facts  and  jiroof  once  knowm  are  convinc-  j 
ing.  Hut  the  innocence  of  the  unhappy  I 
victim  is,  for  reasons  which  will  be  seen  in  I 
the  following  pages,  a  truth  extremely  uii- , 
pleasant  to  the  Catholics.  If  they  can  ' 
only  get  inquiry  stified  and  criticism  gag¬ 
ged,  then  they  may  safely  maintain  their 
thesis.  This  application  of  force,  how¬ 
ever,  to  drown  the  truth  of  history,  is  one 
for  which  opinion  in  Franco  is  not  yet 
ripe,  though  it  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
that  direction.  M.  Coquerel  has  taken 
advantage  of  that  remnant  of  freedom 
which  is  still  left  to  the  French  writer  to 
publish  a  clear  and  succinct  narrative  of  i 
the  transaction.  We  hiivc  thought  it ! 
worth  while  to  give  our  readers  a  very  | 
succinct  retnimi  of  this  narrative.  Not 
only  is  this  cautte  cel^e  of  the  highest 
interest  in  itself,  but  its  connection  with 
existing  passions  and  prejudices  curiously 
illustrates  the  temper  and  tendencies  of 
French  thought  at  the  present  moment. 

'roulouse,  the  theater  of  the  tragedy, 
obtained  its  popular  appellation  of  La 
iiainte  from  possessing  in  the  crypt  of  one 
of  its  churches  the  skeletons  of  seven  out 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  extraordi¬ 
nary  accumulation  of  riches  justified  the 
inscription  over  the  vault  in  which  they 
were  contained : 

“  Non  C8t  in  toto  lanetior  orbe  locus.” 

The  sanctity  of  the  locality  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  infiuence  upon  the  character  of  the 
population.  From  the  year  1203,  when 


the  “  genius  loci  ”  inspired  Saint  Dominic 
with  the  idea  of  the  onler  to  which  man¬ 
kind  owes  the  Inquisition,  down  even  to 
the  murder  of  General  Kamel  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Koyalists  in  1815,  the  history  of  the 
Holy  City  otters  a  series  of  fanatical  out¬ 
bursts  and  ferocious  cruelties,  which  can 
only  be  mrallcled  in  ancient  Egypt  or  in 
modern  Turkey.  To  ascribe  these  deeds 
of  blood  and  frenzy  to  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  superstition  would  be  an  error. 
Hut  it  is  too  true  that  the  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  religion,  instead  of  eheck- 
ing,  have  fomented  the  sav.age  passions  of 
the  multitude ;  instead  of  disavowing, 
have  adopted  their  feats  of  murder,  have 
publicly  justified  them,  and  endeavored  to 
make  the  Church  responsible  for  them. 

One  of  these  achievements  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  mob  of  Toulouse  was  enacted  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1562,  a  Huguenot 
)roc(‘S8ion  was  accompanying  a  corpse  to 
>urial,  when  it  was  set  ujkwi,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  by  the  rabble.  The 
street-row  grew  into  a  general  fight.  The 
Kefonned  ]K>pulation  of  Toulouse,  though 
a  considerable  body,  was  vastly  out-num¬ 
bered  by  the  Orthodox,  and  was  obliged 
to  entrench  itself  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  stand  a  siege.  The  besiegers  sent 
the  (4ovemor  of  Narbonne  to  otter  terms. 
The  Protestants  accepted  them.  They 
were  to  march  out  of  their  defenses,  leav¬ 
ing  their  arms  and  munitions,  and  to  re¬ 
tire  unmolested  whither  they  thought  fit. 
On  Whitsunday,  May  17th,  the  Protest¬ 
ants  began  their  retreat.  Though  they 
had  chosen  the  hour  of  vespers  designedly 
to  avoid  all  risk  of  commotion  in  the 
streets,  the  Catholics  obtained  intelligence 
of  the  movement,  rushed  out  of  the 
churches,  seized  arras,  and  massacred  up¬ 
wards  of  three  thousand  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Hut  this  was  the  work  of  an  ignorant 
and  fanatical  populace,  brutalized  by 
feudal  oppression,  kindled  into  moment¬ 
ary  rage  by  the  armed  resistance  of  their 
enemies.  It  was  a  time  of  civil  war,  in 
fact,  a  war  in  which  both  parties  were 
equally  in  the  wrong.  Huguenots  as  w'ell 
as  Catholics  ;  and  the  excesses  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  faction  M’ere  lamented  by  all  good 
men,  even  of  their  own  party. 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Church 
adopted  the  double  crime  of  perjury  ami 
murder.  The  Parlement  of  Toulouse  in¬ 
stituted  an  annual  fete  to  commemorate 
the  massacre  of  the  1 7th  of  May.  Tho  Pope 
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(Pius  IV.)  hastened  to  issue  a  bull,  in 
which  he  authorized  the  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  and  attached  indulgences  and  be¬ 
nedictions  to  it.  Two  centuries  after¬ 
wards,  1762,  the  fete  of  “The  Deliver¬ 
ance  had  its  centenary.  It  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  with  extraordinary  fervor  and  nuagnifi- 
cence.  Clement  XIII.  renewed  the  bull 
of  Pius  IV.  with  ampler  privileges.  Such 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Church  toward  crime, 
when  it  is  committed  in  its  own  interest. 

The  event  of  which  we  are  about  to 
narrate  the  chief  incidents,  fell  in  the  year 
1761.  There  lived  at  Toulouse  a  certain 
Jean  Calas.  He  kept  a  respectable  dra¬ 
per’s  shop  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city — Grande  Hue  des  Filetiers, 
No.  16.  He  had  been  forty  years  estab¬ 
lished  in  business  ;  his  age  was  sixty-three, 
his  character  simple,  his  dealings  honest, 
his  habits  industrious,  and  his  unassuming 
virtues  those  which  were  hereditary  in  the 
families  of  the  Protestant  bourgeois.  The 
piety  of  the  Protestants  of  that  age  had 
lost  its  bai'shness,  without  abating  its 
grave  sincerity.  CiUas  was  known  among 
his  neighbors  as  uniting  steadiness  to  his 
inherited  religious  principles  with  entire 
tolerance  towards  his  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  ;  a  tolerance  which  was  very  far 
from  being  reciprocal,  and  whicli  was  rare 
in  provincial  towns  in  those  days,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  is  far  from  being  universal  in  these. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  generally  resjiect- 
ed,  and  among  his  co-religionists  enjoyed, 
like  Is.aac  Walton,  a  consideration  far 
above  bis  worldly  rank.  Limited  as  were 
his  means,  we  find  him  admitted  to  the 
society  and  friendship  of  the  petite  noblesse 
of  Languedoc,  and  even  connected  with 
some  of  them  by  marriage. 

His  family  oonsistc'd  of  his  wife,  who 
was  eighteen  years  younger  than  himself, 
and  who  appears,  by  her  conduct  during 
her  examination,  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  strong  sense  and  superior  character,  six 
children,  and  one  maid-servant.  Of  the 
children  four  were  sons,  Marc-Antoine, 
Jean-Pierre,  Louis,  Jean-Louis-Donat,  and 
two  daughters,  Anne-Hose  and  Anne. 

The  eldest  son,  Marc-Antoine,  with 
whon  we  are  principally  concerned,  was, 
in  the  year  1761,  twenty  eight  years  old. 
He  had  been  a  law-student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  taken  his  Bachelor’s  degree. 
He  had  what  is  described  as  a  taste  for 
letters,  which  seems  rather  to  have  been 
a  taste  for  a  sauntering,  easy  life,  and  a 
decided  dbtaste  for  the  shop.  But  no 


one  could,  in  France,  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  without  a  certificate  of  Catholicity, 
signed  by  the  cur6  of  the  parish.  These 
tyrannical  regulations,  by  which  the  ]>ro- 
fessions  and  many  of  the  trades  were  clos¬ 
ed  to  the  Protestants,  were  somewhat  al¬ 
leviated  in  practice  by  the  good-nature  of 
many  cures,  who  used  to  sign  these  cer¬ 
tificates  without  inquiry,  as  matters  of 
course.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
cure  had  refused  to  give  the  voucher  with¬ 
out  on  attestation  signed  by  a  priest,  to 
certify  that  Marc  Antuine  had  confessed 
to  him.  Tliis  disappointment  had  soured 
the  temper  and  broKen  the  spirits  of  the 
youth.  He  became  moody,  silent,  irritat¬ 
ed  against  the  present,  .and  without  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future.  He  took  no  part  in 
the  amusements  which  the  household 
sliared  together,  and  sate  by,  not  joining 
in  any  conversation  which  might  be  going 
on,  but  appearing  occupied  with  some 
thoughts  of  his  own.  He  r(‘nd  a  good 
deal,  and  was  often  heard  to  comment  on 
the  excuses  for  suicide  urged  by  Plutarch 
and  Mont.aigne. 

ITie  maid,  Jeanne  Viguier,  was  a  zea¬ 
lous  Catholic,  but  had  lived  twenty-three 
years  in  the  family,  and  brought  up  the 
children,  to  w'hom  she  was  much  attach¬ 
ed.  Her  zeal  for  their  spiritual  mtcrests 
had  induced  her  to  attempt  their  conver¬ 
sion.  She  had  succeeded  with  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  only,  the  only  one  without 
character  or  good  sense — the  third  son, 
Louis.  These  endeavors,  however,  were 
but  additional  evidence  of  her  zealons 
devotion  to  the  family,  to  whom  she  ad¬ 
hered  through  their  terrible  trials  with  a 
steady  fidelity  which  was  rare,  even  in 
those  djiys,  and  in  the  southern  provinces, 
which  retained  more  of  the  old-fashioned 
manners  than  the  north. 

Such  was  the  personnel  of  the  family  at 
the  time  when  the  quiet  course  of  their 
existence  was  broken  by  a  catastrophe  so 
sudden  and  undeserved,  at  the  same  time 
so  blighting  and  irretrievable,  as  to  excite 
the  compassion  and  sympathy  of  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  hi  the  highest  degree  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable. 

The  following  account  of  the  facts  is 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Madame 
Calas  herself,  for  the  information  of  a 
friend  of  the  family.  Its  natural  and  sim¬ 
ple  language,  .and  the  suppressed  anguish 
of  spirit  which  it  reveals,  make  it  more 
touching  than  the  most  highly-colored 
narrative  could  be. 
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“I  herewith  nend  you  an  exact  and  true 
etatement  of  our  unhappy  busine^  as  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

“  On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  an  evil  day 
for  us,  M.  G.  La  Vaisse  arrived  at  Toulouse, 
from  Bordeaux,  on  a  visit  to  his  parents.  He 
found  they  had  left  town  for  their  country  box,  i 
and  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  hire  a  horse  to  take  i 
him  out  Between  four  and  five  in  the  after-  j 
noon  he  came  to  our  house.  My  husband  said  | 
to  him,  that  as  ho  was  not  leaving  the  city,  it 
would  gpve  us  great  pleasure  if  he  would  sup  ! 
with  us.  He  rca<lily  consented,  and  came  up¬ 
stairs  to  see  me.  After  the  first  compliments 
were  passed  between  ns,  he  said  :  ‘  I  am  com- 1 
ing  to  supper  with  you  ;  your  husband  ha.s  ! 
asked  me.^  I  expressed  my  satisfaction,  and  , 
left  him  for  a  few  minutes,  to  give  some  orders 
in  consequence.  When  1  went  down-stairs,  I  > 
found  my  eldest  son  alone  in  the  shop,  seated,  | 
in  a  very  absent  mood  apparently.  I  requested  i 
him  to  purchase  some  Roquefort  cheese  lor  sup-  ' 
per.  This  was  his  ordinary  province,  as  he  I 
knew  more  about  cheese  than  any  of  the  others.  | 
I  then  ascended  again  to  the  room  where  1  had  ^ 
left  M.  I.A  Vaisse,  who  soon  took  his  leave.  ' 

“  He  returned  at  supper-time,  (seven  o’clock,)  ^ 
and  we  ail  took  our  pUcea  The  conversation'  i 
during  the  meal  turned  on  indifferent  matters 
— the  antiquities  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  etc.  ' 
After  supper,  which  did  not  last  very  long,  my  ^ 
unhappy  boy  (Mapc-Antoine,  the  eldest  son) 
rose  fVom  table,  as  usual,  and  went  towards  the 
kitchen.  The  8<»^’ant  asked  him,  ’  Are  you  i 
cold.  Monsieur  Laine  f  ‘  Not  at  all,’  he  replied,  ; 
’  I  am  burning  hot’  W e  remained  seated  at 
table  a  very  short  time  lon^r,  and  then  pas.sed 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  continued  Uic  con¬ 
versation.  My  younger  son  fell  asleep,  and 
almut  three  quarters  after  nine,  or  towai^s  ten 
o’clock,  M.  Iji  VaiS'Se  took  his  leave.  We  wak-  i 
ened  up  Pierre,  who  went  down  stairs  with  a  ' 
light  in  his  ban^  to  show  M.  La  Vaisse  out  i 

“A  moment  after  we  heard  their  cries  of 
alarm,  and  my  husband  ran  down  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  I  remaining,  all  trembling,  in 
the  pas.sago  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  not  daring 
to  go  down,  and  not  knowing  what  it  could 
mean. 

“  At  last,  as  no  one  returned,  I  ventured 
down,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  encountered 
M.  La  Vaisse,  and  asked  him  hurriedly  what 
it  was.  He  only  replied  by  urging  me  to  go  up 
stairs  again ;  and  he  went  up  with  me,  but  left 
me  immediate!}'.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  ^ 
so  I  called  to  Jeannette,  and  sent  her  down  to 
see  what  had  happened.  As  she  did  not  return, 

I  went  down  again  myself ;  and  what  was  my 
horror  when  I  saw,  great  God  1  my  dear  son  ; 
stretched  upon  tlie  ground  I  I  did  net  suppose 
he  wa.s  dea^  ao  1  ran  for  a  bottle  of  Rtiw.  de 
Uong^rie,  supposing  that  he  was  taken  suddenly  , 
faint,  and  dia  every  thing  I  could  think  of  to 
revive  him,  not  being  able  to  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  his  dead  body  which  I  had  before  , 
me. 

”  Meanwhile  the  surgeon  had  come  in,  with- 1 


out  my  seeing  that  he  was  there,  till  I  found 
him  tolling  me  that  my  pains  were  of  no  use, 
for  that  he  was  dead.  I  persisted  in  a.sserting 
that  it  could  not  be  so,  and  implore<l  him  to  u.se 
all  his  efforts  to  save  him.  He  did  so,  to  appca.se 
me,  but  in  vain.  All  this  time  my  husband 
was  leaning  against  a  desk,  in  a  state  of  despera¬ 
tion.  My  heart  was  tom  in  two  between  the 
sad  sight  of  my  son  stretched  dead  before  me, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  my  husband,  who  al>an- 
doned  himself  to  sorrow,  and  would  listen  to  no 
con.solation.  They  made  us  go  up-stairs ;  and 
in  that  state  we  were  when  the  officers  of  justice 
came  and  arrested  us. 

“This  is,  word,  fbr  word,  what  happened. 
May  the  Almighty,  who  knows  our  innocence, 
pimish  me  eternally  if  I  have  exaggerated  or 
diminished  one  iota,  or  have  not  told  the  pure 
truth.  I  am  ready  to  seal  this  truth  with  my 
blood. 

“  Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  Axke  Rosk  Cabibel  Galas.” 

The  mother  confines  her  statement  to 
what  she  herself  saw’.  From  the  de|K)8i- 
tions  of  other  witnesses  taken  at  the  time, 
we  can  fill  up  what  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  atory  of  the  events  in  the  Hue  des 
Filetiers. 

When  La  Vaisse  returned  to  supper  at 
seven  o’clock,  Pierre  Calas  who  had  been 
out  along  with  him,  shut  and  barred  the 
outer  door  of  the  house  towards  the  street. 
This  circumstance,  which  was  afterwards 
construed  as  premeditation  of  crime,  ex¬ 
plains  itself  by  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  shops,  where  the  front-door  was  in¬ 
variably  fastened  while  the  family  were 
at  meals. 

After  retiring  from  the  supper-table  the 
party  spent  about  two  hours  in  chatting 
in  the  adjoining  parlor,  Madame  Cains 
working  at  her  embroidery  the  while. 
When  they  came  to  wake  Pierre,  on  La 
Vaisse’s  departure,  the  young  man  tried 
to  deny  that  he  had  been  asleep.  They 
rallied  him  playfully  on  it,  and  the  adieux 
were  miithful  and  gay  ;  the  last  time  that 
gayetv  visiteil  that  household.  Death 
was  already  within  the  walls. 

When  La  Vaisse,  accompanied  by 
Pierre,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
he  noticed  that  the  door  leading  from  the 
passage  into  the  shop  w’as  open,  which,  it 
seems,  was  unusual,  and  raised  a  moment¬ 
ary  suspicion  that  some  person  had  got 
into  the  shop  who  had  no  business  there. 
Pierre  went  in  to  look.  The  first  object 
that  met  his  eye  was  the  body  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  suspended  by  the  neck  against  the 
inner  door  by  which  the  outer  shop  {bou¬ 
tique)  commimicated  with  an  inner  store- 
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room,  (maffasin.)  Across  the  two  leaves  I  this  instance  the  magistrate  caught  eagerly 
of  this  folding-door,  as  it  stood  open,  the  ;  at  the  suggestion,  and  thenceforth  all  the 
unhappy  suicide  had  placed  a  long  billet '  efforts  of  law  were  bent  towards  getting 
of  w'ood,  and  8uspende<l  himself  by  a  cord  up  a  plausible  j>roof  of  a  suggestion  w’hich 
and  running  knot.  Pierre  took  hold  of  had  this  chance  origin, 
his  brother’s  hand,  on  which  the  body  ;  The  public  of  Toulouse,  as  w^ell  as  the 
began  to  swing,  and  the  two  then  called  administration  of  justice,  both  civil  and 
out  for  help.  Jean,  the  father,  came  down  |  criminal,  “  haute  et  basse,”  was  in  the 
instantly,  and  seeing  what  had  happened,  '  hands  of  a  municipal  council,  locally 
seised  the  corpse  in  his  arms.  The  round  ;  elected.  These  eight  councillors,  or  alder- 
billet  of  w’ood,  thus  relieved  of  its  burden, ,  men,  formed  a  court,  styled  “  the  Consist- 
rolled  off  the  top  of  the  doors,  and  fell  i  ory,”  each  member  of  which  was  called  a 
to  the  ground.  He  deposited  the  body  j  “  Capitoul,”  (that  is,  member  of  the  chap- 
on  the  floor,  and  slipt  the  knot,  crying  |  ter,  capitiilum.)  Out  of  the  total  num- 
out  to  Pierre  :  “  Run  for  Camoire.”  Ca- 1  ber  of  eight  Capitouls,  the  majority  w’ere 
moire  was  a  surgeon  who  lived  in  the  !  changed,  or  reiflected  annually.  But  two 
neighborhood.  Pierre  and  La  Vaisseboth  or  three  of  the  body  were  usually  pei'sons 
rushed  out,  and  retunied  with  a  young '  who  had  purchased  their  place,  according 
mju),  a  pupil  or  apprentice  of  the  surgeon,  i  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  France 
As  soon  as  Jean  Galas  came  to  under-  before  the  Revolution.  These  held  their 
stand  what  had  happened,  his  first  thought  post  for  life.  This  of  course  gave  these 
was  for  the  honor  of  his  dead  son  and  “  titular  Capitouls,”  so  they  Avere  styled, 
the  family.  “  Let  no  one  know',’’  he  cried,  a  very  great  ascendency  over  their  annual 
“  that  he  has  died  by  his  owm  hand.”  La  colleagues.  One  of  these  titulars  at  the 
Vaisse  was  ea.sily  enjoined  to  secresy  on  present  jimcture  was  David  de  Beau- 
this  point.  This  deception  may  have  drigue.  Thism.anAvas  not  a  villain,  though 
given  an  unfaA’orablc  color  to  the  case,  ;  he  has  been  made  to  play  that  part  in 
but  it  w’as  extremely  natural,  if  not  excus- 1  some  of  the  tragedies  founded  on  this 
able,  when  w'e  recollect  the  hideous  bar- 1  history.  He  was  one  of  those  self-import- 
barity  of  the  French  law  of  suicide.  ant  officials,  to  whose  Avell-meaning  zeal 

Such  were  the  occurrences  within  the  so  much  of  the  evil  which  takes  effect  in 
bouse.  Mist'ry  enough  for  the  afflicted  the  world  is  OAving.  As  a  police  officer 
family.  But  this  w'as  but  the  beginning  he  w'as  in  his  place.  The  impetuous  rest- 
of  sorrow'.  Outside  the  houses  in  the  lessness  of  his  temperament,  even  in  this 
street,  a  considerable  assemblage  of  the  capacity,  made  him  perpetually  overstep 
curious  had  gathered.  Misfortune  must  the  line  of  usefulness.  Such  a  man  is 
never  expect  syim)athy  or  commiseration  ,  alw'ays  dangerous  except  w'hen  kept  under 
from  a  crowd:  They  began,  as  usual,  to  the  strict  control  of  a  superior,  lint  as 
indulge  in  liberal  commentary  on  the  a  magistrate,  with  supreme  control  over 
enigmatical  jjroceedings  within  the  house,  the  persons  and  property  of  others,  there 
The  usual  uncharitablcness  of  such  remarks  exists  no  form  of  character  more  preg- 
was,  in  this  instance,  inflamed  by  the  ;  nant  of  mischief  to  society.  He  is  re.ady 
ardent  hatred  of  French  Catholics  against '  to  become  the  inslniment,  and  always  a 
a  Protestant,  The  ingenuity  and  malice  most  energetic  instrument,  of  the  reign- 
of  an  individual  could  not  liave  deliberate- :  ing  prejudice  or  passion.  In  the  present 
ly  inA'ented  a  fiction  more  plausible  or  case,  the  Catholic  fanaticism  of  Toulouse 
more  destructive  to  its  object  than  that  was  the  storm  that  swept  him  away.  He 
which  grew  up  spontaneously  from  the  came  into  it  w'ith  all  the  A'iolenoe  of  his 
passions  and  imagination  of  this  street-  character,  and  displayed,  in  hunting  the 
mob.  It  only  needed  to  be  suggested.  Galas  to  the  death,  as  much  blind  passion 
and  these  Catholics  wrere  sure,  that  the  and  ferocious  determination  as  if,  instead 
Protestant  porents  had  murdered  their  of  judge,  he  had  been  a  party  having  a 
son.  But  with  what  motive  ?  w'hy,  of  priA'ate  iniuiy  to  revenge, 
course  it  was  to  prevent  him  from  turning  David  had  been  roused  from  his  first 
Catholic.  It  is  the  business  of  justice  to  sleep  by  the  commotion  which  began  to 
crush  such  scandal,  and  to  sill  Ucta  AA'ith-  spread  through  the  city.  He  hurried  to 
out  regard  to  what  may  be  the  popular  the  spot  with  the  watch,  ordering  at  the 
cry.  “  Vanse  A'oees  populi  non  sunt  audi-  same  time  a  jihysician  and  two  surgeons 
eudai,”  is  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law.  In  i  to  be  fetched.  His  first  measure  was  to 
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am*st  Pierre  Calas,  who  had  remained 
down-stairs  with  the  body  while  the  pa¬ 
rents  had  witlulrawn  above.  He  then, 
without  any  of  the  formalities  which  the 
law  required,  or  any  examination  of  the 
premises,  ordered  off  the  body  of  Marc- 
.\ntoine  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  ju’o- 
coeded  to  arrest  Monsieur  and  Madame 
C'alas,  the  maid  Jeanne,  La  Vaisse,  and  a 
friend  of  the  family  named  Caxeinj?  who 
had  come  to  the  house  on  hearing  the  ter¬ 
rible  news.  The  parents  of  the  deftmet, 
alworbed  in  grief,  supposed  that  they 
were  being  conducted  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  dej>ose  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  suicide.  Pierre  was  about  leaving  a 
candle  burning  in  the  passage,  that  thev 
might  find  a  light  on  their  return.  J )avid, 
with  a  sarcastic  leer  at  his  simplicity,  bade 
him  put  it  out :  “  They  would  not  get 
home  again  so  soon.” 

It  is  obvious  how  this  precipitate  arrest, 
and  the  neglect  of  an  examination  of  the 
spot,  w.as  cakuilated  to  prejudice  the  case 
of  the  Calas  family.  It  is  possible  that  a 
proper  scrutiny  at  the  time  wmidd  have 
established  at  once  the  fact  of  self-murder. 
Some  essentials  of  the  evidence  were  irre¬ 
trievably  lost.  8uch  was  the  hurry  of  the 
proceedings,  that  1  )avid  did  not  even  stay 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  Cazeing,  but  de¬ 
scribed  him  in  the  procc*s-verbal,  as  “  un 
espt'ce  d’abbe.”  Tnis  “sort  of  clergy¬ 
man  ”  W’as  a  manufacturer  of  stuffs,  and, 
as  an  employer  of  several  hundred  hands, 
perfectly  well  known  in  Toulouse.  ( )ne  of 
bavid’s  colleagues  arrived  while  he  was 
making  out  this  proces,  and  seeing  the 
trembling  eagerness  of  the  zealot,  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  a  little  more  jiatience 
and  caution.  “  Je  prend  tout  sur  moi,” 
was  the  reply ;  “  e’est  ici  la  cause  do  la 
religion.” 

We  shall  not  follow  step  by  step  the 
subsequent  hearings  of  the  five  accusoil, 
for  such  they  now  were,  before  the  Con¬ 
sistory.  The  procedure  of  a  French  court 
of  justice  before  the  Uevolution  seems  to 
have  been  arranged,  not  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  truth,  but  with  that  of  securing 
(X)ndcmnation.  In  the  proces-Cala.s,  oven 
this  iniquitous  system  would  have  failed 
of  its  purpose.  It  required  all  the  address 
and  management  of  David  to  get  up  a 
iMise  sufliciently  plausible  to  obtain  a  sen¬ 
tence  against  his  victims.  The  prisoners 
wore  kept  in  close  confinement,  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  communicate  with  their  friends 
outside,  and  consequently  unable  to  in. 
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I  struct  counsel  for  their  defense.  The 
daughters  Calas,  and  Louis,  employed 
an  advocate.  Hut  not  only  had  he  no  ao- 
i  cess  to  his  clients,  he  could  not  approach 
'  the  tribunal.  For  there  W'as  no  public 
!  trial.  The  accused  were  interrogated 
‘  separately  and  secretly  by  the  judges. 

I  They  could  produce  no  witnesses  for  the 
'  defense,  nor  state  any  thing  except  in 
'  answer  to  a  question  of  the  court.  The 
i  advocate’s  part  was  reduced  to  that  of 
'  |)resenting  “  memoirs,”  w’hich  it*  w'as  at 
the  judge’s  option  to  treat  with  neglect. 

:  But  in  tins  case  David  had  taken  care  that 
;  not  even  a  “  requi-te”  should  reach  the 
bench.  At  the  beginning  of  the  process, 

'  the  attorney  employed  by  the  Demoiselles 
,  Calas  had  filed  a  bill  in  the  court  which 
;  was  calculated,  but  apparently  not  judi- 
;  cionsly  calculated,  to  stay  the  proceedings. 

I  So  irritated  was  David  at  this  attempt  to 
!  arrest  his  course,  that  he  employed  all  his 
'  credit  to  get  the  attorney,  Duroux,  cash- 
;  iered.  He  did  actually  succeed  in  getting 
him  sentenced  to  a  public  a|K)logy,  and 
!  three  months’  suspension.  After  this  it 
beemne  impossible  for  the  friends  of  ('alas 
'  to  find  an  attorney  to  act  for  them.  Even 
j  the  bailift's  declined  the  haz.ardou8  office  of 
j  serving  the  memorials  which  their  advo- 
I  cate  drew  up. 

I  Notwithstamling  all  these  arrango- 
i  ments,  the  affair  did  not  progress  rapidly. 
More  than  thirty  witnesses  had  been  ex- 
'  amined,  yet  no  evidence  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  which  permitted  the  Calas  to  be 
'  sentenced.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
i  have  recourse  to  the  “  monitory.”  ^hia 
i  was  a  resource  of  the  civil  tribunals  in 
j  cases  where  witnesses  were  backward, 

I  The  Attomey-tTenoral  drew  up  a  list  of 
I  “  presumed  facts  ”  of  which  the  Court 
'  was  in  need  of  evi«lence,  which  list  was 
!  addre88e<I  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
j  and  by  it  dispersed  to  the  various  iiarishes, 
to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  by  tno  cures, 
The  monitory  so  published  informed  all 
those  who  hie^n  htj  ftmrmy  or  otherwise 
I  any  of  the  oircurastanoos  stated  in  the  re- 
1  quisition,  that  if  they  did  not  appear  to 
(iisclost*  what  thev  knew  before  either  the 
'  magistrate,  or  the  etire  of  their  jHiriehy 
they  rendered  themselves  liable  to  excom- 
'  mnnioation.  (^ne  of  the  rules  for  drawing 
I  up  this  terrible  document  in  point  of  fornf, 
I  required  that  it  should  always  summon*' 

!  witnesses  on  both  sides  —  fgr'the  defense* 

I  as  well  as  the  prosecutipb.'.  This  provision 
I  was  necessary,  beca<|se  ,,the  tribunals  it^ 
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those  days  adhered  rigorously  to  the 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  no  witness 
can  be  heard  who  oilers  himself.  (Testis 
se  oflerens  repellitur  a  testimoiiio.)  As 
the  accused  themselres  were  not  allowed 
to  call  witnesses,  none  could  appear  for 
the  defense  at  all,  were  the  monitory  so 
W'orded  as  to  cite  them  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  only.  In  the  present  case  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  with  flagrant  illegality,  drew 
up  his  requisition  in  this  partial  form. 

Meanwhile  the  passions  of  the  populace 
were  further  appealed  to  by  the  aid  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  was  determined  to  give  Marc- 
Antoine  a  public  funeral.  The  Attorney-  j 
General,  by  collusion  with  the  Capitoiils,  j 
demanded,  in  the  King’s  name,  an  order  j 
for  interment  on  the  ground  that  “  une  | 
foule  de  motifs  le  rendent  necessaire.”  As  i 
proper  means  hatl  been  taken  to  guard  j 
against  decomposition,  there  were  no  j 
other  motives  that  could  reasonably  be 
alleged,  David,  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
took  an  opportunity  when  the  rest  of  the 
consistory  were  absent,  and  they  found 
themselves  alone  with  two  of  their  asses¬ 
sors  of  whom  they  were  sure,  to  make  an 
order  to  that  effect.  They  then  engaged 
the  cure  of  the  parish  of  8t.  Etienne  to 
undertake  the  ceremonies.  Accordingly 
the  body  of  a  Protestant  and  a  suicide 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  attended  by  all  the 
clergy  in  Tou’ouse.  It  shows  the  temjwr 
of  tlie  yieople,  that  one  of  the  lay  confra¬ 
ternities,  called  the  “  White  Penitents,” 
attended  the  procession  in  their  colors,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  “  martyred  ”  Marc- 
Antoine  had  entertaine<l  the  idea  of  join¬ 
ing  their  society.  After  this,  one  reads 
with  satisfaction,  in  the  Moniteur  of 
eighth  Avril,  1792,  in  the  decree  suppress- 
iiig  the  confraternities  throughout  France, 
that  the  part  played  by  the  “  Penitents 
Blancs  ”  hi  the  aflair  of  Calas  is  recited  as 
one  of  the  motives  of  tho  suppression. 

By  these  means  a  mass  of  evidence  w'as 
slowly  gathered  which  enabled  the  Capi- 
touls  to  proceed  to  judgment.  Not  that 
any  new  facts,  cither  direct  or  circiim- 
slantial,  belonging  to  the  tragedy  of  Oc¬ 
tober  thirteenth  had  been  collected.  The 
depositions  are  a  mass  of  suspicions  and 
hearsays,  proving  only  tho  general  ani¬ 
mosity  witlt  which  the  Protestniils  were 
habitually  regarded  by  their  neighbors, 
and  pointing  constructively  to  the  oiinclu- 
sion  tliat  the  heretics  thought  any  crime, 
even  assassinatiou,  permissible  to  prevent 


the  conversion  of  one  of  their  body  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  From  this  premiss  the  in¬ 
ference  was,  that  on  tlie  thirteenth  Octo¬ 
ber,  1762,  Jean  Calas,  aided  and  abetted 
by  his  wife,  his  son  Pierre,  his  servant 
Jeanne  Viguier,  and  the  young  La  Vaissc, 
had  muixiered  his  eldest  son,  Marc-An- 
toine.  Thert*  was  no  evidence  whatever 
for  the  murder,  but  the  particular  tact  was 
{ thought  to  be  sufticicntly  proved,  because 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  Protestants 
had  been  presumjitively  established.  The 
accused  were  not  proved  guilty,  but  they 
hail  been  rigorously  excluded  from  ofter- 
ing  any  evidence  of  their  innocence.  It 
wa.s  not  to  be  endured  that  heretics  should 
be  allowed  to  say  tliat  one  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Church  the  houors  of  a 
martyr  had  been  a  suicide.  Nor,  indued, 
in  the  excited  state  of  popular  feeling 
could  any  witness  have  dared,  even  if  the 
citation  had  been  so  framed  as  to  have 
admitted  if,  to  depose  in  favor  of  the  ac¬ 
cused.  There  were,  indeixl,  two  persons 
who  could  and  would  have  come  forward 
to  .aflirm  on  oath  the  imiocciicc  of  Calas 
and  his  w'ife.  These  two  persons  w'ere  La 
Vuisse,  and  tho  maid  Jeanne  Viguier. 
The  prosecutors  were,  indeed,  mucli  em¬ 
barrassed  by  having  arrested  these  two 
persons,  and  by  having  included  them  in 
the  charge.  Jeanne  Viguier  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  who  had  been  the  means  of  con¬ 
verting  one  of  her  young  masters,  Louis 
Calas,  and  was  sup|x>sed  to  have  beem 
urgent  with  Marc-Aiitoiiie  to  follow  his 
brother’s  example.  The  alwurdity  of  tho 
supposition  that  she  had  aided  in  murder¬ 
ing  3Iarc-Antoinc,  to  prevent  his  conver¬ 
sion,  w’as  glaring,  and  the  obvious  mode 
of  removing  it  would  have  been  to  have 
silently  released  her.  But  had  she  been 
released,  she  would  have  immediately  ap¬ 
peared  in  quality  of  witness  to  prove  that 
she  had  never  quitted  the  Calas,  father 
and  mother,  for  an  instant,  from  supper- 
time  to  tho  discovery  of  the  body,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  bring  them 
in  guilty. 

As  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  Toulouse, 
it  W’as  now  tho  tixed  belief  of  the  whole 
city  that  one  of  the  articles  of  the  I’rotest- 
ant  creed  required  all  Protestants  to  put 
to  death  any  member  of  their  body  who 
liecame  a  convert  to  the  diurch  Catholic ; 
that  their  own  ]>arents  were  bound  to  de¬ 
nounce  them,  nay,  to  aid,  if  required,  in 
their  execution.  It  was  further  aftirmed 
by  those  who  pretended  to  know,  that  on 
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tho  morning  of  the  tliirteenth,  au  Assoin- 
hly  of  Protestants  had  been  held  in  a 
liouso  which  they  named,  at  which  tho  as¬ 
sassination  of  Marc-Antoine  had  been  re¬ 
solved  in  solemn  conclave.  One  of  the 
depositions  l)earing  on  this  charge  may 
be  8«*lected  !is  illustrative,  not  only  of 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  but  of  the 
sort  of  evidence  admissible  under  the 
sytem  of  secret  interrogatory  practiced 
in  the  French  Courts  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  : 

“  I'icrre  Lagrcye,  master-tailor,  sixty-first 
witness,  declare.^,  that  he  had  it  from  one 
Bonnemaison,  that  he,  the  said  Bonneniaison 
had  heard  say,  that  a  laborer  of  Caraman,  on 
hearing  of  the  affair  of  ('alas,  had  $aid,  that 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  it,  for  that  five  or 
six  persons  had  been  made  away  witli  at  Cara¬ 
man  in  the  same  fashion.” 

Evidence  enough  of  this  sort  had  l)cen 
got,  and  public  opinion  in  Toulouse  was 
not  only  ready,  but  itnpatieut,  tor  a  severe 
•enteiKM?.  Accordingly,  on  November 
eighteenth,  the  Capitouls  met,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  what  was  called  a  prolimiDary 
sentence,  which  oondemned  Jean  and 
Madame  Cains,  with  their  son  Pierre  to 
the  rack,  (qite«fion  ordinaire  eft  extraordi¬ 
naire,)  and  La  Vaisse  and  Viguier  to  be 
“  presented.”  This  (tresentation  consisted 
in  .'ittaching  tho  persons  to  the  instrument 
of  torture,  and  making  every  preptiration 
for  proceeding,  and  in  that  position  inter¬ 
rogating  them. 

Tho  sentence  was  imme«liatcly  read  to  I 
the  victims.  They  appealed  from  the  sen- 
tonce  of  the  Consistory  to  the  higher 
court,  the  Parlement.  Their  appeal  was 
met  by  a  counter  ap|»eal  on  tho  j)ai-t  of 
tho  Attoriiey  Gencral,  an  appeal  a  mini- 
r/id,  that  is,  on  the  ground  that  tho  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  two  last  criminals  was  too 
light. 

The  Parlement  of  Toulouse  ranked  as 
the  socoinl  supreme  court  of  justice  in 
the  kingdom.  Tho  Chambre  de  Tour- 
nelle,  so  called  because  the  counselors 
sate  in  it  in  rotation,  was  a  board,  or  ju¬ 
dicial  coinmittoe  of  magistrates  for  the 
hearing  of  criminal  apiteals.  It  consisted 
af>parentiy  of  fitieen  nuaubers,  though 
only  thirteen  sat  and  voted  on  this  a|>- 
peal.  None  of  these  magistrates  bear 
names  of  historic  note,  though  many  of 
them  were  men  of  high  consideration  in 
Languedoc.  Under  such  a  system,  how¬ 
ever’  where  ofiices  were  purchased,  and 


the  magistracy  vied  with  each  other  in 
truckling  for  ministerial  favors,  the  high¬ 
est  names  give  no  security  for  justice  or 
even  for  common  integrity.  Those  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  I’arlements  will  be  prepared  to 
find  that  the  magistracy  of  Toulouso  did 
but  swim  with  the  stream,  and  fall  in 
with  all  the  prepo.ssessions  and  passions 
of  the  bourgeoisie. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  over  again 
the  jdeadings  before  the  Chamber,  as  the 
depositions  which  had  already  been  taken 
in  the  court  below  were  put  in  the  higher 
court,  and  nothing  material  was  added. 
Tho  accu.sed  had  here,  however,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  counsel.  Tl»ey'  could  not  have 
had  an  abler  advocate  than  ]\[.  Sudre. 
C'ombining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law  with  a  classical  taste,  the  [tlead- 
ings  which  he  drew  up  for  tho  defense  are 
in  the  best  style  of  the  French  bar,  and 
far  superior  in  their  chastened  reserve  to 
the  cxiiggorated  and  tumid  protocols 
which  were  put  forth  at  a  later  period  of 
the  affair,  when  it  had  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Europe.  They  do  not 
apiKjar  to  have  produced  any  effect  upon 
the  magistrates.  One  nmniber  of  the 
Chamber  only,  M.  de  La  Salle,  was,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  trial,  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  the  unhappy  Culas,  and  was 
couragovus  enough  to  brave  i)ublic  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  endeavor  to  save  them.  He 
was  etisily  put  aside  by  his  colleagues,  not 
by  argument.,  but  by  Uie  simple  sarcasm: 
“  Ah !  Monsieur,  vous  etes  tout  Cabs  1” 
What  courage  it  required  to  bear  even 
this  useless  testimony  to  truth  may  be 
conceived  from  the  tact  that  M.  Sudre, 
for  his  generosity  in  undertaking  the  de¬ 
fense  of  tho  helpless,  lost  all  his  practice 
at  the  bar,  no  one  daring  to  employ  a 
barrister  who  had  so  seriously  compro¬ 
mised  himself. 

After  ten  “  gp’andea  seances  ”  the  court 
proceeded  to  deliver  judgment.  M.  de 
La  Salle,  from  highly  oouscientious  mo¬ 
tives,  abstained  from  voting,  as  having  al¬ 
ready  taken  a  part  out  of  court.  Of  the 
thirteea  judges  who  voted,  only  seven 
voted  for  the  extreme  sentence  of  the 
law.  This  w’ould  have  saved  tho  prison¬ 
er,  as  the  law'  required  an  absolute  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  chamber.  Upon  this  the 
senior  magistrate  present,  out  of  com¬ 
plaisance  to  the  court,  transferred  his 
vote,  and  the  required  majority  was  ob- 
taijiod.  ... 
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The  sentence  condemned  Jean  Caliis — 

“  1.  To  the  rack  (la  question  ordinaire  et  ex¬ 
traordinaire)  to  draw  from  him  a  confession  of 
his  crime,  and  a  betrayal  of  his  accomplices. 

“  2.  That  in  his  shirt,  head  and  feet  bare,  he 
shonld  be  drawn  from  prison  to  the  cathedral, 
and  there  on  his  knees,  at  the  principal  en¬ 
trance,  with  a  candle  of  wax  two  pounds  weipht 
in  his  bands,  he  should  demand  pardon  for  his 
crime  of  God,  the  kins,  and  the  laws. 

“  i.  That  he  should  then  be  replaced  in  the 
cart,  and  taken  to  the  Place  Saint-Georges, 
where  he  should  be  stretched  on  a  wheel,  and 
have  his  arms,  legs,  thighs,  and  ribs  broken  by 
the  executioner. 

‘*4.  That  he  should  then  be  laid  upon  his 
back,  with  his  face  toward  heaven,  to  live  as 
long  as  it  should  please  God  to  give  him  life  in 
I»ain  and  repent^cc  for  his  crime  and  mis¬ 
deeds,  and  to  serve  as  an  example  of  terror  to 
other  malefactors.” 

This  sentence  was  pronounced  March 
9,  1762,  and  executed  the  following  Jay. 

The  horrible  details  of  the  torture,  or- 
din.'iry  and  extraordinaiy,  by  rack  and  by 
■water,  are  given  at  length  in  the  official 
proces-verbal.  Human  nature  shrinks  be¬ 
fore  the  repetition  of  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Uie  spirit  of  the  heroic  victim  tri¬ 
umphed  over  his  mortal  agonies,  and  that 
the  butchers,  assisted  by  the  exhortations 
of  two  Jacobin  friars,  only  extorted  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  unwavering  declaration  of  in¬ 
nocence.  In  the  hideous  interrogatory 
between  the  patient  and  his  judges  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognixing  an  error 
«)n  the  one  side  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
find  any  grounds  on  which  to  establish  it¬ 
self  :  on  the  other,  the  integrity  of  inno¬ 
cence  reproducing  itself  in  every  form, 
and  under  the  most  terrible  test  to  which 
human  nature  can  be  subjected.  When 
brought  out  on  the  scaffold  for  the  final 
scene  of  brutality,  a  single  cry  escaped 
his  lips  at  the  first  blow  out  of  the  eleven, 
each  one  of  which  broke  a  bone.  lie  en¬ 
dured  the  rest  without  a  murmur.  When 
stretched  out  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  sentence,  notwithstanding  the  double 
torture  and  the  bre.aking  of  his  limbs,  life 
was  still  so  tenacious  in  the  man  of  sixty- 
four,  that  he  lingered  in  his  agony  for  two 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the 
executioner  had  orders  to  put  a  period  to 
his  sufferings.  At  this  moment  David, 
who  had  presided  at  the  torture,  and  had 
been  watching  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ing.s,  unable  any  longer  to  control  his 
rage  and  disappointment  at  not  having 


I  extracted  a  confession,  rushed  towards 
I  him  on  the  scaffold  :  “  Wretch,  you  have 
I  but  a  moment  more  to  live !  Confess  the 
'  truth  !”  Calas,  unable  to  8jM.*ak,  but  re- 
'  taining  his  faculties  perfectly,  made  a  sign 
in  the  negative  with  his  head,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  put  the  cord  round  his  neck. 

■  It  is  some  consolation  to  outraged  hu- 
I  inanity  to  record  the  end  of  Daviil.  As 
I  light  was  gradually  thrown  upon  this  hor- 
‘  rible  perversion  of  justice,  David  found 
1  himself  become  the  object  of  universal  de- 
i  testation.  In  1765  he  was  turned  out  of 
I  the  Capitol.ate.  The  horrors  of  his  situa- 
'  tion  deranged  his  mind.  He  thought  he 
saw  gibbets  and  executioners  on  every 
side  of  him.  He  was  taken  home  to  his 
native  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 
He  threw  himself  out  of  window  once, 
but  without  fatal  consequences.  Though 
carefully  M’atched,  he  managed  to  evade 
his  keei)er3  a  second  time,  and  killed  him¬ 
self  by  throwing  himself  from  a  window, 
crying  out  the  name  of  Calas ! 

In  relating  the  fate  of  the  wretched 
Capitoul,  we  have  anticipated.  Wo  re¬ 
turn  to  the  year  1 762. 

It  had  been  thought  advisable  to  take 
the  case  of  Jean  Calas  first,  separate  from 
the  others,  as  it  was  expected  the  torture 
would  wring  from  him  such  a  eonfe!«slou 
as  would  furnish  a  better  ground  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  their  condemnation  than  as 
yet  existed.  The  heroism  of  the  father 
saved  his  family.  The  day  after  the  exe¬ 
cution,  the  Procureur-Ceiieral,*  “  ce  Pro- 
cureur  de  lieelzebuth,”  Voltaire  called 
him  in  the  Sirven  affair  in  1770,  moved 
the  court  to  proceed  to  sentence  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners.  He  demanded  that  ]\Ia- 
dame  Calas,  her  son,  and  La  Vaisse  should 
be  hung,  and  Jeanne  Viguier  confined  for 
life  in  the  prison  of  the  asylum,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  present  at  the  execution  of  her  ac¬ 
complices.  On  the  18th  March  the  court 
pronounced  its  decision.  This  was  — 
against  Pierre  Calas,  banishment :  against 
the  other  three,  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
It  is  evident  from  this  sentence  that  the 
judges  had  already  begun  to  feel  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  their  error.  For  if  Pierre  had 
been  guilty  as  an  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  he  should  not  have  been 
let  off  with  banishment.  And  if  he  was 


*  Tte  Procweur-Oenfral  was  the  head  of  the  her 
attached  to  a  supreme  court  The  Procureur-du-Jtoi 
held  the  same  position  at  the  bar  attsched  to  anj 
iuferior  court 
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not  accessory,  for  what  crime  wa.s  the 
KJiialty  of  banishment  inflicted  ?  And  as 
le  and  the  other  three  were  not  accessory 
to  the  murder,  we  are  to  supimse  that  a 
man  of  sixty-four  had,  unassisted,  strang¬ 
led  a  vigorous  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  without  his  even  being  able  to 
make  sufficient  resistance  to  alarm  the 
rest  of  the  household.  This  second  sen¬ 
tence  is  the  severest  censure  on  the  first. 

Such  was  the  tragedy  enacted  in  Tou¬ 
louse.  Let  us  turn  to  the  effect  j)roduced 
as  it  came  to  be  known  beyond  the  walls. 

On  the  Protestants  of  France  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  utmost  degree  of  consterna¬ 
tion.  The  odious  horrors  of  the  torture 
and  execution  of  an  innocent  man,  and 
the  blind  violence  with  which  his  destruc¬ 
tion  at  all  hazards  had  been  pushed  on, 
struck  the  imagination  with  awe.  Put 
more  than  eveti  this  were  thev  alarmed 
by  finding  the  whole  of  the  Iteformed 
churches  publicly  charged  in  an  official 
document,  authenticated  by  the  Church, 
with  holding  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  parents  to  .assassinate  their  child¬ 
ren  if  they  showed  a  disposition  to  be¬ 
come  Catholics.  They  thought  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  obtain  a  solemn  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  tenet,  signed  by  the  “  Ven¬ 
erable  Company  of  the  Pastors,  etc.,  of 
the  Church  at  (leneva.”  And  they  fur¬ 
ther  engaged  the  most  accredited  name 
among  the  French  lleformed,  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Paul  Uabaut,  Pastor  of  the  De.scrt, 
to  put  forth  a  “  Memoriiil  ”  in  their  de¬ 
fense.  This  defense,  entitled  La  Calom- 
nie  Confomhie,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Coquerel,  not  the  production  of  Paul  Ra- 
baut  himself,  lie  was  led  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  by  the  style  of  the  ])amphlct,  which 
is  spirited,  defiant,  and  tinged  with  the 
declamatory  rlietoric  of  the  man  of  letters 
of  that  age.  Such  was  not  the  attitude  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  French  Protest¬ 
ants  were  terrified  at  the  pluck  of  their 
own  apologist,  and  hastene«l  to  let  him 
know  that  they  found  his  pamphlet  “  too 
severe.”  Too  severe  on  the  murderers 
of  CaLas !  To  what  can  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  of  unresisted  .and  hopeless  oppres¬ 
sion  bring  a  feeble  and  persecuted  class 
or  sect  of  men  ?  We  may  not  taunt  these 
unhappy  “  sheep  in  the  desert  ”  with  pu¬ 
sillanimity.  But  it  is  too  true  that  the 
vigor  and  life  of  the  Huguenot  body  had 
quitted  their  country  at  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Those 


who  staid  behind  had  to  drain  to  the 
dregs  the  bitter  cu[»  of  insult  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  They  voluntarily  accepted  their  lot, 
and  their  submission  j)roduced  its  natur.al 
effects  on  their  character.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  description  given  of  them 
in  the  indignant  appeals  of  Saurin  to  theso 
Nicodemites,  as  he  calls  them,  who,  by 
remaining  at  home,  had  sacrificed  their 
conscience  to  their  interests.  Saurin  re¬ 
proaches  them  with  betraying  their  (iod 
and  their  brethren.  It  would  be  more 
true  to  say  that  they  were  unfaithful  to 
themselves.  They  had,  like  .all  defeated 
p.arties,  lost  the  consciousness  of  being  in 
the  right,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  their 
creed  rather  from  a  stupid  tenacity  than 
from  conviction.  They  justified  their  op¬ 
pressors,  and  really  thought  it  “  treason  ” 
to  complain.  We  must  a.scribe  to  this 
entire  subjugation  to  the  o])inion  of  the 
majority  the  fact,  that  m.any  Protestants' 
in  France  at  first  expressed  their  full  be¬ 
lief  in  the  guilt  of  Calas. 

All  that  the  voice  from  the  Desert 
dared  to  call  in  question  was  the  a.scrip- 
tion  to  the  Protestant  body  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  .ass.a8sination.  Even  for  this 
moderate  resistance  the  memorial  of 
Paul  Rabaut  was  ordered  by  the  P.ar- 
lement  of  Toulouse  to  be  burnt  in  tho 
public  square,  and  informations  were  di¬ 
rected  to  bo  taken  against  .all  “  concerned 
in  composing,  writing,  printing,  or  dis¬ 
tributing  the  said  libel.”  The  sentence 
on  Jean  Calas,  a  sentence  passed  with 
every  solemnity  by  the  second  court  of 
justice  in  the  kingdom,  no  Protestant 
would  have  ventured  to  dispute  the 
legality  of,  \vhatever  8n.s2)icion  he  might 
have  nursed  in  private.  But  oven  had 
the  Protestants  possessed  the  will,  they 
had  not  the  power  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
It  required  a  mind  unsubjugated  by  the 
reigning  fanaticism,  and  a  voice  which 
could  m.ako  itself  heard,  in  order  to  bring 
the  murderers  of  Calas  to  tho  b.ar  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

About  the  end  of  M.arch,  17C2,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Jlarseilles,  on  his  way  home  from 
Toulouse,  stopped  at  Geneva,  paid  a  visit 
to  Voltaire,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  dreadful  scene  which  he  had  just  wit¬ 
nessed.  He  affirTned  most  emph.atically 
th.at  Calas  w.as  innocent.  Over  and  above 
the  indignation  inspired  by  the  perversion 
of  justice,  there  w.as  that  in  the  character 
of  tho  business  which  in  an  especi.al  man¬ 
ner  addressed  itself  to  Voltaire’s  interests. 
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The  most  sincere  and  disinterested  of  h!s  j  ance  at  Geneva.  Voltaire,  not  content 
tbeliujfs  was  his  burning  indignation  j  with  examining  him,  plaood  persons 
against  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  |  in  secret  espionage  near  him  for  Ibnr 
religion.  In  the  Toulouse  tragedy  he  had  months.  His  whole  conduct  and  huiguage, 
brought  home  to  him  one  of  the  most  i  writes  Voltaire,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
atrocious  of  such  crimes  on  record.  And  long  trial,  ‘‘sont  de  I’innocence  la  jdus 
this,  on  either  alternative.  Was  Galas  |  pure,  et  de  la  doulenr  la  plus  vraie.”  The 
guilty?  Then  would  be  betr.aved  a  dark  innocence  of  Galas  is  not  doubtful.  H.ad 
and  murderous  fanaticism  lurking  among  !  it  been  otherwise,  the  result  of  Voltaire’s 
the  crushed  relics  of  French  Calvinism,  j  experiment  upon  the  sons  wotihl  have 
Was  he  innocent?  Then  Catholic  bigo-  been  of  the  gre.atest  weight  in  favor  of 
try  had  committed  in  the  sight  of  day  an  !  the  father.  It  may  be  true  that  it  suited 
atrocious  wickedness,  which  it  concerned  i  Voltaire’s  purimses  to  attacrk  the  Parle- 
the  honor  of  the  French  nation  to  atone  j  inent  rather  than  the  l-Votestants.  Hut 
for  as  publicly  and  fully  as  lay  in  its  '  it  was  essential  to  him,  if  he  did  engage 
power.  With  his  accustomed  energy  he  [  in  a  struggle  with  the  P.arlement,  to  be 
set  about  obtaining  all  the  information  he  sure  that  he  had  right  on  his  side  before 
could  g.ather ;  he  spared  neither  time  nor  I  beginning.  Had  he  had  a  b.ad  case,  ho 
labor,  nor  any  of  his  accustomed  artifice,  I  must  have  been  ignoniinionsly  defe.ated. 
to  elicit,  to  surprise — the  truth  ;  wTiting  '  As  it  was,  ndth  riglit  and  justice  on  his 
in  every  direction,  checking  one  corre- '  side,  success  w'as  doubtful. 

8|)ondent  by  another.  If  he  found  one  of  i  As  soon  as  he  was  decidetl  to  act,  it 
his  infonnants  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  '  was  necessary  to  engage  the  coopera' ion 
(^al.as,  Voltaire  assumed  the  tone  of  one  of  the  Widow  Galas.  Hroken-hearted 
who  believed  their  guilt,  and  challenges  i  by  a  calamity  which  was  irrc'parable  by 
proof  of  the  contrary.  It  was  not  long,  ,  any  human  aid,  she  had  retired  Avith 
however,  before  he  s.aw  his  own  way.  The  ■  .Teanne  Viguier  into  the  country,  in  the 
t.ask  of  putting  the  evidence  in  a  shape  to  |  neighliorhood  of  Montnuban.  Her  only 
convince  others  was  much  more  serious,  i  desire  now  was  to  drag  out  in  privacy  the 
F'or  one  species  of  proof  which  had  most  I  sorrowful  romain<ler  of  a  life  whose  sun- 
influenced  himself  could  not  be  represented  }  shine  had  been  so  cruelly  extinguished, 
on  paper.  This  was  his  experiments,  for  .  When  she  found  herself  expected  to  re* 
so  we  m.ay  call  them,  on  the  two  sons,  appear  in  the  world,  to  undertake  the 
Donat  Galas,  the  youngest,  was  then  fif-  journey  to  Paris,  and  the  harass  an<l  shame 
teen ;  he  had  been  .apprenticed  to  a  of  a  personal  canvass,  she  at  first  shrunk 
tradesm.an  at  Nimes.  After  the  arrest  from  the  effort  d<*man«led.  Indee<i  it  was 
and  imprisonment  of  his  family,  he  was  a  hazardous  as  Avell  as  a  difficult  enter- 
n*commcnded  to  fly  the  country,  as  the  prise.  She  ba<l  but  just  e8ca]>e<l,  hersedf 
only  way  of  escaping  being  involved  in  I  and  one  of  her  sons,  from  pjirtici|>ating  in 
the  catastrophe  ;  ho  took  refuge  at  [  her  husband’s  tortures  and  death.  They 
Geneva;  here  Voltaire  found  him,  car- j  might  be  thought  fortunate  in  having  got 
ried  him  homo  to  “  Les  Delices,”  and  kept  •  off  so  easily.  Was  she  now  to  confront 
him  with  him.  Hy  this  means  he  gained  |  authority,  to  levy  w'ur  against  the  Pai-he 
a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  young  man’s  j  ment  of  Toulouse,  or  even  against  the 
own  disposition,  but  of  the  character  of ,  Gapitouls  ?  Tlie  same  credit  and  influence 
the  family,  .and  the  interior  economy  of  Avhich  had  been  used  to  procure  the  un- 
their  household.  Had  Voltaire  found  in  ,  just  verdict  would  be  exerted  with  tenfold 
Donat  the  traces  of  savage  fanaticism  .and  force  to  sustain  it. 

sectarian  hatred,  it  would  at  least  have  |  Voltaire  better  understood  the  risk  run 
given  possibility  to  the  crime.  He  recog-  in  the  attempt  than  Madame  Galas  herself, 
nized,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  family  with  He  knew  that  now  the  w’hole  strength  of 
whose  habits  he  thus  made  acqu.aintanee,  j  the  Gluirch  would  Iks  engaged  to  uphold 
a  gentleness  of  manners,  a  respectful  the  unjust  judgment,  and  with  the  more 
tolerance  towards  the  Gatholic  religion,  pertinacity  because  they  knew  it  to  have 
which  is  most  remote  from  such  sacrifices  been  unjust,  and  its  exposure  would  there¬ 
to  Moloch  as  Avere  .alleged.  In  July,  fore  involve  signal  disgrace.  Hut  with 
Pierre  Galas,  h.avdng  escaped  from  a  his  far-sighted  and  clear  understanding, 
Dominican  convent  at  Toulouse  into  which  he  h.ad  calculated  his  resources,  and  saw 
he  had  been  entrapped,  nuide  his  appear-  that  it  could  be  done.  The  closest  cau- 
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tion,  however,  was  necessary.  Had  it  1 
been  known  that  3Liduine  C'alas  was  in  | 
motion,  the  Attorney-General  would  have  . 
had  little  dithciilty  in  obtaining  a  lettre 
de  carJiet^  and  shutting  her  up  in  some 
prison  or  convent.  She  went  to  Paris 
alone.  Her  means  were  now  too  narrow 
—for  their  fortune  had  btH*n  wrecked  by 
the  imprisonment,  and  even  their  shoj) 
pillaged  by  the  mob — for  her  to  afford  an 
attendant,  and  the  faithful  Jeanne  was  left 
at  home.  M.  La  Vaisse,  who  acted  in 
concert  with  her,  also  ap[)eared  in  Paris 
under  an  assume<l  name.  Voltaire  from 
a  distance  watched  over  her  proceedings, 
smoothed  her  path,  ami  acted  as  her  pro¬ 
tector  with  that  thoughtful  delicacy  in 
which  he  w’as  un8ur{>aHscd.  Thanks  to 
hi*  indefatigable  e.xertions,  the  lonely  wo¬ 
man  noon  found  herself  surrounded  by  j 
friends,  and  offers  of  assistance.  But  this 
brought  with  H  new’  troubles.  Her  inex- 
jK?rience  of  the  capital  was  so  great,  that 
every  friend  thotight  himself  bound  to  . 
become  adviser  also.  The  multitude  of 
counselors  became  itself  an  embarrass- 1 
inent.  Voltaire’s  time  is  now’  occupied  ' 
in  setting  aside  the  impracticable  proposals  ' 
of  mistaken  well-wishers,  and  repairing  1 
the  blunders  of  officious  but  ignorant  zeal,  j 
His  activity  was  incessant,  and  equaled  j 
bj'  his  steadiness.  The  fertility  of  his  | 
invention,  his  inoxhanstible  fund  of  ex- 1 
jiedienti  to  meet  every  difficultv,  w’erc  j 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  cause, ! 
into  w’hich  he  tlircw  himself  with  all  his 
soul. 

The  difficulties  W’cre  appalling.  First, 
there  was  the  j)crva«ling  official  difficult^' 
of  getting  anything  done,  w’hich  is  multi-  j 
j»lied  tenfold  when  it  is  a  question  of  get¬ 
ting  undone  that  W’hich  has  been  done. 
Not  public  offices  only,  and  professions, 
but  society,  swarms  with  persons  w'ho  are  j 
always  convinced  that  an  official  sentence  ; 
is  always  a  just  sentence.  Such  a  one  was  j 
the  Due  de  Villars,  whom  Voltaire  had  j 
endeavored  to  enlist  in  the  cause.  He  had 
so  far  complied  as  to  make  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  tluit  the  grounds  I 
of  the  sentence  {tnotifa  de  Parrel)  might  I 
be  produced :  | 

“  This  is  as  much  as  I  considered  myself  just-  { 
itiod  in  saying  to  M.  de  Saint-Florentin.  I  could  j 
not  venture  to  assert  tliat  the  sentence  was  an  | 
unjust  sentence,  as  I  hare  no  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  it  so.  The  papers  which  you  have  forward¬ 
ed  to  me,  and  which  I  hereby  acknowledge, 
have  not  altered  my  opinion.  1  wish  I  may  be 


wrong  in  believing  that  fanaticism  can  prompt 
to  any  crime.  But  I  can  not  suppose  that  thir¬ 
teen  judges  would  unanimou.sly  condemn  a  man 
to  the  most  terrible  of  punishments  without  a 
certain  as.suranco  of  his  guilt” 

These  sentiments,  which  breathe  the 
rehnement  and  cold  good  sense  of  the 
“  highest  circles,”  were  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  those  circles.  T'hev  were  above 
all  things  lulapted  to  damp  Voltaire,  who, 
however  he  might  outrage  decency  at 
times,  was  always  alive  to  the  proprieties. 
An  anecdote  is  told  bv  M.  Gaberel  (  V'ol- 
taire  les  Genevoiti)  oi  a  German  Baron 
who  happened  in  pa-ssing  by  (Jeneva  to 
call  at  Ferney,  in  the  very  hight  of  the 
business.  Having  just  emerged  from  his 
patriarchal  Scliloss,  the  baron  was  in  bar¬ 
onial  ignorance  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
Voltaire,  who  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
immediately  inquired  :  “  Monsieur,  <^ue 
pensez-vous  du  pauvre  Cala.s,  qui  a  et6 
roue  ?” 

“  II  a  etc  rou6 1  Ah !  il  faut  que  ce 
soit  un  grant  coquin  !” 

V'oltaire's  indignation  may  be  gues.sed, 
and  the  visitor  was  summarily  ejected  from 
Ferney,  much  to  his  astonishment.  His 
blunder  was  explained  to  him  at  (ieneva. 
He,  on  his  part,  had  sup|M)se<l  Calas  to  be 
some  brigand  to  whom  the  Lord  of  Fer¬ 
ney  had  been  administering  seignoiial 
justice. 

The  coldness  of  official  person  wa.s  not 
the  only  obstacle  to  be  grappled  with. 
The  C.-ilaa  had  a  secret  op|K>nent  in  the 
most  powerful  personage  in  the  realm, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comte  de 
Saint-Florentin.  His  ojqnisition  was  all  the 
more  formidable  that  it  was  vailed  under 
the  cautious  and  stately  reserve  of  diplo¬ 
matic  forms.  What  nuiy  have  been  the 
minister’s  policy  it  is  im|)os.sible  to  guess. 
But  we  now  know,  from  the  secret  dis¬ 
patches,  what  was  not  jienetrated  by  Vol- 
Uiire  himself,  that  throughout  the  affair 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  active  and 
interested  patron  of  the  enemies  of  Calas 

Another  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
was  the  susceptibility  of  the  Catholics. 
Had  the  api>oal  of  the  Cabas  for  justico 
been  put  in  its  true  light,  it  might  easily 
have  been  represented  on  the  other  side 
as  a  t^onspiraey  of  the  C.alvinists,  and  so 
not  only  the  Church,  but  the  whole  Catho¬ 
lic  party,  have  been  rouseil  to  resist  it.  In 
drawing  up  the  memorials  for  the  apjiel- 
lants,  Voltaire  had  the  difficult  task  of 
pleading  for  a  Protestant,  and  before 
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Catholic  France,  such  as  Louis  XIV.  liad 
1^  it.  His  own  account  of  the  nicety  of 
touch  tliis  required  is  tbund  in  one  of  the 
letters,  published  for  the  tirst  time  in 
1856. 

“  My  dear  Trochin — I  send  you  the  memorial 
as  I  have  worded  it  for  our  Catholics  at  home ; 
you  sec  that,  like  the  apostle,  I  make  myself  all 
things  to  all  men.  A  Protestant,  speaking  as 
here  in  his  own  name,  could  not,  1  thought, 
conceal  his  creed,  but  must  speak  of  it  with 
modesty,  to  disarm,  if  possible,  the  French  pre¬ 
judice  against  Calvinism.  Consider  tltat  there 
are  plenty  of  folks  quite  ready  to  say :  ‘  What 
signifies  it  if  they  nave  beaten  a  Calvinist  to 
death !  The  State  has  one  enemy  the  less !’ 
Depend  upon  it,  many  a  good  simple  ecclesia-stic 
thinks  this.  We  must  stop  their  mouths  by  a  ‘ 
modest  exposition  of  the  reasonable  side  of ' 
Protestanism,  so  stated  that  the  Catliolic  con-  ' 
vert-mongers  shall  oontinue  to  cherish  hopes  of  ^ 
success.”  I 

M.any  other  obstacles  of  a  technical 
nature,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  copy  of  the  original  proceetlings  at 
Toulouse,  arose  ;  the  expense,  which  was 
enormous,  Voltaire  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  or  by  a  sub.scriptioii  among  his 
friends ;  but  finally  they  were  all  sur¬ 
mounted  by  his  address  and  ardor.  On  | 
the  seventh  of  March,  three  days  short  | 
of  a  year  since  the  death  of  Jean  Calas,  | 
Voltaire  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  j 
the  first  step  towards  reparation  made.  I 
The  Counseil  d’Etat,  on  the  motion  of  M. 
Mariette,  made  an  order  for  the  review 
of  the  ca.se  of  Jean  (.'ahus.  It  had  now 
attracted  general  attention,  not  only  at 
the  bar,  and  in  legsd  and  official  circles, 
but  in  the  court.  The  Counseil  du  lloi 
was  held  at  Versailles ;  .and  we  have  the 
following  account  from  an  eye-witness,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  following  day,  31arch 
eighth : 

Madam  Calas’s  affair  was  decided  yester¬ 
day  in  the  Council  I  accompanied  her  to  Ver-  j 
sailles,  as  did  several  other  gentlemen  —  her 
friends.  She  met  with  a  most  favorable  recep¬ 
tion  fW>m  the  ministers.  She  was  not  obliged 
to  wait  any  where.  As  soon  as  ever  she  pre-  ! 
sented  herself,  the  doors  flew  wide  open.  Everj-  ' 
one  seemed  bent  on  offering  her  all  the  sympa-  j 
thy  in  their  power.  The  Chancellor  said  to  | 
her :  ‘  Your  business.  Madam,  engages  all  our 
thoughts.  We  desire  that  you  should  receive 
here  all  the  consolation  for  your  troubles,  which 
we  can  give.’  She  proceeded  to  the  gallery, 
with  her  daughters,  to  see  the  King  pass  to 
council.  Several  of  the  great  lords  addressed 
her — the  Due  d’A.,  the  Comte  de  Noailles,  etc. 


They  undertook  that  the  King  should  notice 
her,  and  placed  her  on  purpose.  But  owing  to 
a  strange  accident,  their  design  was  frustrated. 
For  just  as  tlie  King  came  to  the  place,  one  of 
his  suite  stumbled  and  fell,  and  drew  all  eyes 
upon  him.” 

This  first  arrit  of  the  Council,  ordering 
a  review,  was  only  the  first  stage.  It 
took  twelve  months  more  to  carry  the 
case  through  all  the  necessarv  steps.  The 
4th  of  June,  the  Council  having  reviewed 
the  case,  quashed  the  judgment  of  the 
Parlement  of  Toulou.se,  {arrH  de  canea- 
tion,)  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 

Tlie  indignation  at  Toulouse,  when  the 
news  reached  that  city,  was  extreme.  It 
was  indeed  an  extreme  and  rare  stretch 
of  royal  jiower  to  reverse  the  judgment  of 
a  supreme  court  of  justice.  The  lawyers 
at  Toulouse  maintained  that  it  could  not 
be  done.  However,  they  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  muttering  this 
constitutional  doctrine,  and  with  making 
an  extortionate  charge  for  certified  copies 
of  the  proceedings.  One  religious  conso¬ 
lation  the  Archbishop  (Arthur  Richard 
Dillon)  indulgently  added.  To  reward 
their  Catholic  zeal,  and  console  them 
under  tlieir  cruel  humiliation,  he  permit¬ 
ted  each  of  the  counselors  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  have  mass  said  at  home  on  Sun¬ 
days.  In  the  enjoyment  of  these  ChrLxt- 
ian  comforts  they  had  nothing  to  regret, 
us  they  said,  in  the  business,  but  not  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  whole  five  broken  on  the 
wheel  instead  of  one  only. 

The  Council  du  Roi,  or  Privy  Council, 
having  annulled  the  sentence  as  a  court 
of  appc‘al,  sent  the  case  for  a  new  trial  be¬ 
fore  a  court  composed  of  the  “  Maitros.s 
des  Requetes  de  I’Hotel  au  Souv'erain.” 
This  £^pears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Palace 
Court,  lor  the  trial  of  causes  arising  with¬ 
in  the  precincts  of  the  palace  or  royal  rc*- 
sidence.  Its  cognizance  seems  to  have 
been  extended,  on  this  and  rare  occasions, 
to  such  cases  as  the  King  in  council  pleas¬ 
ed  to  reserve  for  his  own  hearing.  This 
second  trial  was  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  for  clearing  the  memory  and  es¬ 
tablishing  the  innocence  of  Jean  Calas. 
Had  the  proceedings  ended  in  annulling 
the  Toulouse  judgment,  it  would  have 
been  certainly  pretended  that  the  reversal 
was  unfounded.  Now  the  whole  evidence 
was  gone  into  afresh,  and  the  Calas  were 
enabled  to  produce  evidence  for  the  de¬ 
fense,  which  the  iniquitous  procedure  of 
the  provincial  tribuu^  had  not  admitted. 
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The  examination  of  the  evitlonce  occupied  |  reels  its  findings.  Instead  of  waiting  to 
six  sittings  of  about  four  liours  each,  the  '  let  the  case  be  sifted  in  court,  confident 
last  excepted,  which  was  more  than  eight.  |  that  justit^e  will  be  done,  the  public  out 
The  final  seuteiKMs  in  which  the  forty  |  of  doors  dictate  W’hat  view  the  bench  shall 
judges  unanimously  concurred,  was  given  i  take.  The  public  must  assume  the  office 
on  the  9th  of  IMareh,  1705 — the  very  day  ,  of  Dicast,  and  labor  through  the  evidence, 
three  years  on  which  the  original  sentence  |  or  there  is  no  security  that  justice  will  bo 
had  been  ]»assed  on  .lean  Culas.  This  })iecc  |  done.  Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  a 
of  French  puerility  might  f>ctter  have  |  skeptical  siud  tolerant  age,  with  a  Voltaire 
been  spared.  “This  theatrical  trick,”  says  j  to  direct  opinion,  these  events  had  occur- 
Grimm,  (Correnp.  lAt.^  25  !Mars,)  “in  so  |  rtnl  in  a  reactionary  and  servile  ]R*riod, 
solemn  a  business,  makes  one  shudder,  when  ortlnxloxy  and  the  infallibility  of 
as  if  one  was  among  children  playing  with  i  govemment  were  the  reigning  doc-trines, 
knives  and  axes.”  Some  of  the  advisers  I  what  possible  chance  would  there  have 
of  3iadam  Galas,  elated  w'ith  success,  urg- 1  been  of  the  reversal  of  Jean  Galas’  sen- 
ed  her  to  proceed  to  sue  the  Parlemerit  j  tence?  The  same  bigotry  which  had  {►er- 
of  Toulouse  for  damages.  This  was  judi- 1  verte«l  justice  at  Toulouse  would  have 
ciously  ju'evented.  She  received  a  sum  in  }  sanctioned  the  ])erversion  at  Paris.  The 
compensation  out  of  the  public  purse.  It  |  rational  and  instructed  minority  would 
sounds  considerable,  but  it  was  all  ex-  |  have  raised  their  voice,  but  it  would  have 
hausted  in  the  costly  legal  proceetlings 
which  had  now  spread  over  three  years, 
beside  the  sums  which  had  been  laid  out 
bv  Voltaire.  To  the  subscription  which 
^  olUiire  opened  foreign  countries  contri¬ 
buted.  The  Kmpress  of  Uussia  was  said 
to  have  given  three  thousand  livres.  The  |  sides  the  one  in  question,  when  such  a 
English  subscription-list  contained  neai'ly  j  conspicuous  act  of  justice  to  a  I’rotestant, 
one  hundred  and  fitly  names,  headed  by  {  as  tiie  reversal  of  Galas’  sentence,  was 
those  of  the  Queen  and  the  Archbishop  of  jmssible. 

Ganterbury.  Long  before  all  the  credit-  Thus  it  happened  that  a  matter  of  fact, 
ors  were  paid  oft’,  these  succors  were  ex-  no  more  doubtful  than  any  of  the  most 
hausted  ;  and  it  remained  for  the  National  certain  facts  in  history,  became  a  ))arty 
Gonvention  in  ’92 — thirty  years  after  the  (]Uc.stion.  The  memor)'  of  Galas  had  been 
event — to  m:ike  this  final  reparation.  On  vimlicated  by  Voltaire  and  the  Kncyclo- 
the  23d  IMuviose,  the  citoyen  Bezard  pedists.  That  was  quite  enough  lor  the 
made  a  set  harangue  before  the  Conven-  Gatholics.  A  good  Gatholic  must  know 
tion,  reciting  the  whole  story,  and  bring-  no  more  in  order  to  form  his  opinion.  It 
ing  forward  some  facts  which  had  not  been  is  the  characteristic  of  Gatholicism  that  it 
reduced  on  the  trial,  with  which  ho  had  8U()ersedes  reason,  and  prejudges  all  mat- 
een  fui*nished  by  the  surviving  members  tors  by  the  application  of  fixed  principles, 
of  the  family.  This  is  the  last  public  no-  And  this  habit  of  mind  a  Gatholic  carries 
tice  of  the  Galas  tragedy.  wdth  him  from  religion  and  philosophy 

One  reflection  is  forced  u|X)n  us  by  re-  into  history  and  matters  of  fact.  Ilis 
viewing  the  share  which  law  had  in  this  question  is  not,  “Is  there  evidence  that 
dranui.  The  arm  by  which  V oltnire  this  man  did  this  thing  ?”  but,  “  Which 
fought  out  his  sucocss  was  public  opinion,  view  docs  the  Church  take  ?”  The  mental 
The  power  by  which  the  Gatholic  magis-  habit  thus  engendered  is  fatal  to  truth 
trates  of  Toulouse  had  w'orked  w'as  also  a  and  integrity.  31.  Goquerel  flatters  him- 
public  opinion,  namely,  that  of  the  Ga-  self,  in  his  closing  words,  that  he  has  set 
tholic  population  of  Languedoc.  Voltaire  the  matter  at  rest  forever.  The  writers 
W'.a8  able  to  upset  their  judgment  by  bring  on  both  sides,  he  says,  had  followed  the 
ing  to  bear  on  the  tribunals  a  wider  and  same  metho<l.  They  had  repeated,  out 
more  comprehensive  publicity.  The  opi  of  the  histories,  the  same  arguments,  the 
nion  of  Europe  corrected  the  narrow  big-  partisans  dwelling  on  those  which  seemed 
otry  of  a  remote  province.  The  tribunals  to  tell  for  the  accused — the  adversaries  on 
play  a  subordinate  part  throughout.  Law  those  which  made  against  them.  But  no 
appears  as  the  creature  .and  instrument  of  one  before  himself  hud  undertaken  to  go 
the  public  voice,  which  controls  and  di-  through  in  detail  the  w'ritten  depositions 


'  been  heard  only  in  an  unavailing  and  de¬ 
spised  protest.  There  has  probably  been 
no  age  of  the  histoiy  of  Fnance  in  which 
such  a  sentence  us  this  passed  by  the  Par- 
lement  of  Toulouse  was  impossible.  There 
1  is  hardlv  anv  i)eriod  of  that  historv,  be- 
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an<l  tho  pleadins^  of  tlio  advocates.  M.  f 
Coqiierel  ou^ht  to  know  hig  countrymen 
butter  than  to  think  that  e^’on  demonstra¬ 
tive  evidence  will  procure  from  Catholic 
o|>inion  justice  for  a  Protestant.  Keason- 
aiile  and  well-informed  men  of  course  will 
sec  the  truth.  But  the  mass  of  Catholics 


[.lamiary, 

f  are  carefully  protected  from  reason  and 
information.  Wo  have  little  doubt  that 
ns  long  as  the  Catholic  religion  shall  last, 
their  little  manuals  of  falsitied  history  will 
continue  to  repeat  that  Jean  Calas  mur¬ 
dered  his  son  because  he  liad  become  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith. 


From  Bentloj't  Miscellany. 
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“  You’ve  distinguished  yourself  to¬ 
day,”  said  Charley  Noel  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  as  they  rode  their  tired  hunters 
into  l^eamington  late  one  winter’s  after- 
ncxui.  “  ’Pon  my  word,  then,  you  have  ! 
You’re  just  as  sound  as  I  am,  my  boy,  or 
you  couldn’t  have  ridden  as  you  have  to¬ 
day.” 

“  I  suppose  I  am  getting  all  right 
again,”  our  old  acquaintance,  Paul  Fletch¬ 
er  answered,  “  and  it’s  only  now  and 
then  that  I  still  feel  the  effects  of  the 
w’ound.  But  as  to  hunting,  you  know’ 
that’s  no  criterion,  for  I  believe  1  should 
ri<le  till  I  dropped  without  feeling  tired.” 

Two  j’ears  had  elapsed  since  we  left 
Paul  in  Caffnaria,  but  he  had  only  lately 
returned  to  England.  Having  partially  re¬ 
covered  from  his  wound,  he  resumed  duty 
again  and  g^t  through  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  “  Chi  va  piano  va  sano 
but  Paul,  pursuing  a  precisely  opposite 
course,  suffered  accordingly,  and  though 
much  recruited  by  his  loitering  overland 
journey  home,  he  was  not  yet  fit  for 
much,  and  to  this  Mr.  Noel  attributed 
his  taciturnity  at  times,  offering  such  a 
contrast  to  his  own  native  expansiveness. 
It  was,  however,  rather  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  him  in  Paul,  for  he  had  command 
of  language  enough  for  two,  and  Fletcher 
often  let  him  have  it  entirely  his  own 
way,  throwing  a  monosyllable  in  now 
and  then.  Paul  had  also  changed  some¬ 
what  in  appearance  since  we  first  intro¬ 


duced  him  to  you.  Ilis  tall  slight  figure 
had,  without  filling  out  much,  gained  in 
dignity ;  his  features,  then  so  animated 
and  buoyant  in  expression,  had  acquired  a 
severer  beauty ;  the  half-parted  lips  were 
now  somewhat  coinpre.ssed,  and  round 
them  lurked  at  times  a  faint  smile  of  sar¬ 
casm,  just  enough  to  make  you  feel  un¬ 
comfortable.  This  was  relievcil,  how’ever, 
by  the  deep  earnestness  of  his  brown  eyes 
and  the  still  open  brow,  from  which  it 
seemed  no  shadow  could  quite  chase 
kindliness  aw’ay.  His  coloring  had  once 
been  bright  and  rich  ns  an  Italian  boy’s — 
now’,  but  for  tho  sun-burning,  it  would 
have  been  pale.  But  if  Paul  Fletcher’s 
face  had  lost  the  beauty  of  youth,  it  had 
gained  in  that  of  intellect  mid  thought, 
and  we  tliink  that  altogether  this  second 
beauty  came  off  victorious. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  can  go  w’ith  you  to¬ 
night,  though,  Noel,”  Fletcher  resumed. 
“  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  civilized  to  en¬ 
counter  the  of  Leamington. 

“  But  you’ll  see  my  widow’,”  said  Mr. 
Noel,  as  an  additional  inducement. 

“Mrs.  Ileathooto?”  Paul  exclaimed. 
“  Heathcote’s  widow  ?” 

“  The  same  ;  do  you  know  her  ?” 

“I — I  met  her  long  ago,  before  her 
marriage,”  Paul  answ’cred.  “Poor  Heath- 
cote  was  devoted  to  her,  and  died  with 
I  her  name  on  his  lijis.  I  w’as  close  beside 
j  him.” 

1  “  What  did  you  expect  Paul  asked 
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Batirioally.  “You  wonM  not  havo  her  |  that  he  should  feel  this  emotion  ;  he  had 
more  than  woman !  She  has  only  the  i  just  rcoognitiod  one  whom  he  least  ex- 
conrage  to  show  what  others  feel  frithout  '  peoted  to  see  there — one  whom  he  could 
showing  it.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  de-  not  see  again  for  the  first  time  without 
eepfion  ahont  her.”  such  emotion — he  had  recognized  Lady 

It  was  a  large  dinner-party  to  which  i  Torwood.  lie  h.ad  heard  nothing  of  her 
l*:iiil  and  Mr.  Xoel  were  a.skod  at  this  '  since  his  return — very  little  since  ho 
Mrs.  Langton’s,  to  ho  followed  by  an  learnt  that,  after  a  few  months’  marriage, 
evening  party;  and  they  accordingly  ,  she  had  lost  her  husband.  Lord  Torwood, 
went,  and  Mr.  Noel  reintroduced  Paul  to  after  a  short  illness,  during  which  she  had 
”  his  widow’.”  She  was  a  very  jtretty  |  nursed  him  dutifully,  had  meekly  died  as 
sparkling  brunette,  with  rippling  brown  he  had  meekly  lived,  blessing  his  wife  for 
hair  from  which  the  widow’s  cap  had  long  i  the  brief  happiness  he  owed  her.  Lady 
been  discarded,  though  she  still  w'ore  '  T»)rwood  had  put  on  the  deepest  weeds, 
half-mourning.  and  passed  the  first  year  of  her  widow'- 

When  they  returned  to  the  drawing-  hood  in  complete  seclusion  at  her  heauti- 
room,  after  dinner,  a  number  of  fresli  ful  jointure  house,  her  old  and  faithful 
guests  had  arrived,  and  the  rooms  were  friend  Mrs.  Campbell  being  again  her 
filling  fast.  Music  commenced,  and  w’ith  companion  as  she  had  been  in  her  girl- 
it  a  general  buzz  of  convers.ation.  Mr.  :  hood, 

Noel  had  already  resumed  his  j)lace  by  :  Eleanor’s  position  was  a  very  brilliant 
Mrs.  lleathcote,  and  l*aul  being  a  stran- '  one.  Her  husband  had  left  her  one  of  the 

{;er,  felt  for  a  moment  a  little  solitary,  and  richest  widows  in  England,  her  beauty 
)eg;tn  to  regret  having  yielded  to  his  i-was  at  its  hight,  her  ton  est.ablished,  and 
fiiend’s  persuasions.  Then  he  remem- '  her  reputation  for  talent  just  sufficient  to 
bered  that  he  had  often  derived  amuse-  '  avoid  making  enemies,  and  quite  within  a 
nient  from  obsennng  the  gi’oups  of  hu- !  high-bred  compass.  She  Avas  on  the  best 
mnruty  round  him,  and,  retiring  to  the  !  of  terms,  too,  with  Lord  Torwood’s  rela- 
corner  of  a  chimney,  prepared  to  indulge  I  tions,  and  had  always  been  so.  Eleanor, 
in  this  rather  uncharitable  entertainment.  |  they  thought,  had  always  so  w’oll  main- 
What  a  bee-hive  it  w.as  !  what  nonsense  '  tained  her  dignity,  and  her  conduct  since 
some  of  them  were  imjmrtantly  talking!  i  |)oor  Torwood’s  death  had  really  been  ir- 
how  funny  it  was  to  see  a  young  lady  reprotchable.  Her  grief,  though  so  deep, 
every  now  and  then  cast  glances  at  herseif  ■  had  been  so  dignified,  and  she  liad  shown 
in  the  mirror  opposite,  and  then,  when  so  much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  such  con- 
Paul  caught  her  eye,  pretend  she  W’as  sideration  for  his  memory, 
looking  at  her  neishbor,  and  do  it  again  '  Lady  Torwood’s  beauty  was  indeed  at 
determinedly!  Were  those pcofde  really  i  its  hight,  and  the  rich  plainness  of  her 
amusing  themselves?  Did  it  make  them  '  dress  suited  its  style.  Iler  black  velvet 
hajrpy  to  sit  in  hot  rooms,  listening  to  in- 1  gown  showed  off  the  exquisite  symmetry 
different  music,  and  talking  so  very  much  j  of  her  figure,  and,  forming  almost  a  train 
altout  nothing?  Wsis  this  happiness ?' rolled  to  the  ground  in  graceful  folds. 
What  happiness?  After  .all,  what  '  A  fall  of  old  jmint  lace,  fastened  at  the 
did  any  thiny  me.an  ?  Paul  w'as  be- '  back  of  her  head,  alone  hid  the  glonous 
coming  perple.vcd,  and  wished  ho  were  '  masses  of  her  sunny-braided  hair,  while 
(juictly  in  his  own  rooms  with  his  Shak- 1  the  plain  string  of  di.amonds  round  her 
siware  and  his  faithful  old  dog.  Captain.  \  statuesquely-tumed  throat  and  white 
He  thought  he  would  go  now.  When  '  arms,  formed  her  only  ornament,  leaving 
looking  round  to  see  if  Noel  were  still  '  the  beautiful  face  itself,  with  its  deep  gray 
there,  his  eye  lit  on  a  face  he  had  seen  be- '  eye.s,  to  be  the  riveting  point  of  the  pic-, 
f«)re,  but  could  not  remember  whore.  |  ture.  Paul  stood  not  very  far  from  the 
While  Paul  w.as  w’atching  her,  a  lady,  i  ottoman.  Probably  from  the  intent  gaze 
who  had  hitherto  l)een  concealed  by  the  he  had  fastened  on  her,  (.and  of  which  peo- 
gronp  that  surrounded  her,  rose  from  her  |)eoplo  generally  have  a  consciousnes.s,) 
chair  and  moved  to  the  ottoman.  For  Lady  Torwood  involuntarily  turned  to- 
a  moment  she  stood  speaking  to  her,  and  i  wards  him,  and  their  eyes  met.  A  slight 
for  that  moment  Paul  Fletcher’s  heart  '  start  proved  that  she  too  had  recognized 
stood  still,  and  he  le.aned  against  the  him,  and  then  she  bowed  in  a  manner 
chimney-piece  for  support.  It  was  natural  i  tluat  made  it  impossible  for  Fletcher  not 
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to  go  np  to  whore  she  sat  and  speak  to  I 
her,  us  she  evidently  wished  he  should  do. 
As  he  approached  she  extended  her  hand, 
and  though  he  felt  himself  turn  pale,  it  j 
wa.s  with  perfect  composure  that  he  took 
it  and  heard  Lady  Torwood’s  voice  sj>oak- 
ing  to  him. 

“Thb  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
Captain  Fletcher  1’’  she  exclaimed  ;  “  1 
did  not  know  that  you  had  returned  to 
England.” 

“  Still  less  did  I  know  you  were  in  Lea-  i 
mington,”  Paul  answered,  in  a  very  steady  ' 
voice,  “  and  it  was  by  a  mere  chance  I 
came  here  to-night.  A  most  fortunate  j 
chance,”  Captain  Fletcher  added,  with  a  j 
somewhat  Grandisonian  bow.  I 

“  And  are  you  quite  well — quite  re- ! 

stored  from  the  effects  of - .  We  have  j 

heard  about  you,  though  not  from  you,  ! 
since  w'e  last  met,”  Lady  Torwtmd  said,  a  j 
little  reproachfully ;  “  3Irs.  Campbell  and  | 
I  thought  you  had  treated  such  rid  friends  : 
rather  ill.”  } 

Paul  did  not  answer  —  what  could  he  1 
answer  ‘i — but  he  raised  his  eyes  slowlv  to  | 
Lady  Torwood’s  face,  as  she  also  looked  | 
up  at  him.  Apparently  there  was  some¬ 
thing  unpleasant  in  the  expression  of 
Captain  Fletcher’s  eyes  at  that  moment, 
for  Lady  Torwood  began  talking  again, 
and  speedily'  move<l  off  their  first  ground 
of  conversation.  l*aul  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  with  great  tact  she  gradually 
drew  him  into  an  account  of  the  campaign 
he  had  made,  of  the  occasion  of  his  wound, 
etc.,  snbjects  which  he  was  aftcrw'ards 
soi'prised  to  find  he  had  entered  upon ; 
for  when  Paul  waa  drawn  into  battle- 
talk,  he  always  ignored  his  personal  share 
in  the  subject.  Lady  Torwood,  however, 
had  acquired  great  art  in  conversation, 
and  had  that  in  perfection  of  making  the 
person  with  Avhom  she  conversed  become 
thoroughly  self-satisfied  for  the  time 
being. 

In  anticipation.  Pan!  had  dreaded  the 
ordeal  which  he  had  this  evening  gone 
tlirough  W'ith  such  composure — had  feared 
that  the  feelings  he  once  entertained  for 
Eleanor  Vauglmn,  and  which,  w'hen  he  left 
England,  he  had  striven  with  all  his  might 
and  main  to  d»«troy',  would  revive  agtiin 
at  sight  of  Lady  Torwood ;  for  though  his 
love  had  received  one  grand  death-blow 
when  he  lort  faith  in  her,  it  w.as  too  much 
a  part  of  himself  to  be  easily  eradicated. 
The  fibers  had  wonderful  tenacity',  and  at 
times  ho  despised  himself  when  he  found 


how  weak  his  iron  will  was  to  tear  them 
(piite  away.  Had  he  still  believed  in  her 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him,  t'i  ')ugh 
his  sense  of  duty  was  so  strong  that  he 
would  have  struggled  to  the  death  to 
comjuer  himself.  But  this  straightfor¬ 
ward  truthful  spirit  had  despised  Ek\m- 
or’s  faithlessness,  and  despised  its  motive; 
contempt  and  love  could  not  live  together. 
Had  he  been  a  woman  they  might — for 
women,  when  they  love,  “  bear  all  things, 
endure  all  things  but  the  one  feeling  in 
Paul  Fletcher  had,  like  a  noxious  weed, 
killed  the  other  ;  and  though  to-night  ho 
had  felt  emotion  he  had  not  felt  love. 
Still,  he  wondered  .at  himself,  wondered 
that  this  dreaded  nieeting  was  so  easily 
over. 

How  very  beautiful  Eleanor  w.as !  Even 
now  that  he  could  p.ass  a  calm  dispiussioned 
opinion,  it  could  be  no  other  than  that. 
Lady  Torwood  was  even  more  beautiful 
th.an  Eleanor  Vaughan  had  been.  Well! 
she  had  attained  the  object  of  her  am¬ 
bition — he  wotulcred  if  she  wjis  hap]»y'  ? 
— he  wondered  if  she  had  had  any  sort  of 
.affection  for  her  husband  ?  Bah  !  it  was 
better  not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the 
[  .amount  of  attachment  in  any  marriage. 
At  le.a.st  y'ou  must  gencr.ally  measure  it 
by  the  policy  of  the  arrangement.  “  For¬ 
eign  alliances,”  .after  all,  were  the  best ; 
in  them  women  were  disj>osed  of  by  tlieir 
fathers,  and  saved  having  to  transact  the 
mercenary  business  themselves.  Turkish 
women,  he  thought,  were  the  most  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  any  blame  of  millionaire- 
trapping  ;  but  if  it  were  not  managed 
for  them,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
do  it  as  well  a.s  any  well-trained  British 
maiden. 

Paul  felt  that  he  w'as  becoming  bitter, 
but  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  ? 

“  W as  he  not  right  to  be  bitter  at 
heart  ?”  And  yet  he  had  forgiven  Ele.an- 
or  long,  long  ago  ;  indeed,  he  had  never 
felt  anger  against  her.  The  anger  th.at 
she  alone  had  caused,  instead  of  falling  on 
}  her,  had  been  dispersed  over  her  whole 
sex.  She  was  only  a  woman  ;  he  excused 
her  at  the  expense  of  all  the  daughters  of 
Eve. 

And  now  he  asked  himself,  would  it  be 
wise  for  him  to  come  once  more  into  daily 
contact  with  Lady  Torwood?  w.as  he  quite 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  test,  or  hail  he 
better  leave  Leamington  directly  ?  She 
had  asked  him  to  call,  and  if  he  remained 
he  must  undoubtedly  do  so  ;  and  besides. 
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in  a  place  of  the  kind,  he  w.as  sure  to  meet  ' 
her  constantly.  Paul  felt  his  pulse  men- 
Uilly  as  he  argued  this  question  with  him¬ 
self,  and  finding  it  beat  quite  calmly,  de¬ 
cided  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  altering  | 
his  winter  plans  because  accident  had 
brought  Lady  Torwood  to  Leamin^^ton, 
and  smiling  to  himself  a  little  boastfully, 
Kjiid  that  he  had  never  yet  fled  before  a 
foe,  and  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  now 
flying  before  so  fair  a  one.  lie  would  pay 
his  devoirs  to  Lady  Torwood  the  very 
next  day. 

‘When  Paul  and  Charley  Noel,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  made  their  way  into  Lady 
Torwood’s  drawing-room  at  the  Hegent 
the  following  day,  they  found  her  seated 
at  work  with  her  cousin,  Miss  Kills.  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  also  with  them,  .and  was  so 
sincerely  rejoiced  at  seeing  Paul  again, 
that  the  tears  rose  to  the  kind  old  dame’s 
eyes  as  she  greeted  him.  L.ady  Torwood’s 
reception  of  him  was  cordial ;  she  evident¬ 
ly  wished  all  th.at  had  passed  between 
them  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  as  if  she 
held  the  book  of  their  past  lives  in  her 
hand,  and  tearing  out  the  blotted  pages, 
said  graciously  to  Paul :  “  Thus  much 
shall  you  retain,  and  no  more.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  forget  .all  th.at  has  ever  been  disa¬ 
greeable  in  our  interviews ;  willing  to  for- 1 
get  that  you  have  occasionally  caused  me  i 
unpleasant  twinges  of  conscience  ;  there¬ 
fore,  do  you  alk)  forget.”  Hut  Paul’s 
memory  w:is  not  under  his  control. 

However,  this  did  not  of  coui-se  appear 
outwardly,  and  if  you  had  heard  their 
conversation  to-<lny  you  never  could  have 

uessed  that  any  thing  more  than  an  or- 

inary  pleasant  acquaint.ance  had  existed 
between  them,  so  sparkling  was  it,  so 
easy,  .and  to  all  aj)i)earance  untutored, 
though  in  reality  they  were  now  proving 
to  what  perfection  in  the  art  of  talk  they 
had  both  arrived. 

JIrs.  Ileathcote  h.ad  come  in,  and  was 
looking  very  pretty  in  her  morning 
dress  and  lilac  bojinet,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  now  boc.ame  general.  She  was  going 
to  a  large  ball  tli.at  night,  and  M-anted 
Lady  Torwood  to  go  too,  but  the  latter 
gravely  declined,  intim.ating  by  her  man¬ 
ner  that  neither  her  health  nor  her  spirits 
were  sufficiently  restored  to  admit  of  her 
entering  into  an  amusement  of  the  kind. 

“  Are  you  to  be  there.  Captain  Fletch¬ 
er?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Ileathcote. 

Paul  smiled,  and  told  her  that  he  still 


considered  himself  sufficiently  invalided 
to  escape  from  balls,  which  he  hat«‘d. 

“  It’s  a  pity  you  hadn't  e8caj>ed  one 
b.all  just  before  you  ma<le  an  excuse  for 
the  others,  Paul,  my  boy,”  muttered  Mr. 
Noel,  in  a  stage  aside.  “Me  boyh”  Mr. 
Noel  always  pronounced  the  two  last 
words  which  he  so  frequently  applied  to 
Paul. 

“Oh  !  to  be  sure,  said  Mrs.  Ile.athcote; 
“  I  forgot  you  were  badly  wounded  in 
that  horrid  Caffraria.  You  were  <pnte  a 
lion  last  night ;  Mrs.  Langton  told  every 
body  you  had  been  left  for  dead,  and  that 
when  you  came  to  life  again  one  of  your 
legs,  W'hich  was  cut  off,  had  to  be  sewed 
on  again;  and  I’m  sure  two  or  three  peo¬ 
ple  looked  to  see  if  you’d  got  back  the 
proper  leg.  But  do  tell  us  all  about  it ; 
It’s  such  fun  hearing  about  battles.” 

Pressed  on  all  sides  for  .an  account  of 
I  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  wounded, 
Paul  Fletcher  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  d.ay  in  his  simple,  strHightl<>rwurd 
manner — losing  sight  of  himself  in  the 
narration,  vou  may  be  sure  as  much  as 
possible.  La<ly  Torwood  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  and  once  when  itw’as  evident — tell 
it  as  he  might — that  Paul’s  share  of  the 
honor  and  danger  of  the  day  had  been  no 
small  one,  a  light  kindled  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  fixed  them  earnestly  on  his  face,  lis¬ 
tening  eagerly.  .She  had  always  know’n 
he  was  a  true,  brave  man ;  till  now,  she 
had  never  considered  the  heroic  in  his 
composition. 

“  llow  long  is  it  since  you  returned  to 
England,  Captain  Fletcher  ?”  asked  Miss 
Ellis. 

“  ‘  How  long  ’  reminds  me  that  xve  have 
really  trespaased  on  your  time.  Lady  Tor- 
wood,”  said  Paul,  taking  up  his  hat  to  go. 

And  with  this  finale  terminated  Paul’s 
first  visit  to  Lady  Torwood. 

I  Certainly  the  meeting  with  Lady  Tor- 
w’ood  and  Mrs.  Ileathcote  tendell  m.a- 
i  terially  to  make  Captain  Fretcher’s  and 
i  Mr.  Noel’s  st.ay  at  Leanjington  more 
;  agreeable.  The  tw'o  fair  widoAvs  made  a 
j  great  sensation  there  that  winter,  each 
after  her  fashion.  Lady  ^'orwood,  though 
she  went  out  very  little,  holding  a  8|)ecie8 
of  court  and  surroTJuded  by  humble  vas¬ 
sals  ;  Mrs.  Ileathcote  follow’ed  by  less  awe¬ 
stricken  admirers,  cspe<!iully  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing-field,  where  she  shone  conspicuous. 
Mamm.a8  who  feared  any  loss  of  time  on 
their  daughter’  parts,  and  had  taken 
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them  to  LeaminiEtoii  fur  the  campaign 
there,  said  that  Lady  Torwood  was  in¬ 
tolerably  proud  and  stiif ;  and  that  as  to 
beauty,  you  derived  far  more  satisfaction 
from  looking  at  a  statue,  for  that  she  en¬ 
tirely  lacked  expression.  As  to  Mrs. 
Ileathcote,  they  wished  any  body  had  in¬ 
fluence  enough  with  her  to  prevent  her 
going  on  in  the  May  slic  did.  They 
really  <lid  not  like  their  daughters  to 
in.ake  a  companion  of  her.  And  thisi,  per¬ 
haps,  M'as  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

After  his  first  visit  to  her,  Paul  had 
been  quite  easy  on  the  score  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  toM'ards  Eleanor  ;  he  never  hitherto 
believed  it  possible  that  he  could  feel  so 
calmly  toM’ards  her.  Ho  viewed  her 
character  in  quite  a  difterent  light  noM' ; 
the  divinity  had  sunk  into  a  mere  M-oraan, 
M'ith  a  soul  of  about  the  usual  altitude — 
not  lower ;  he  must  not  be  too  hard  upon 
her.  Yet  he  never  Mondered  that  she 
had  seemed  a  divinity  to  him.  He  still 
actknowledged  that  she  M'as  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  more  admirable  than  by  far  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  M’oinen  you  saw.  And  her 
quiet,  refined  manner  cast  a  halo  of  supe¬ 
riority  around  her  M'hieh  he  admitted  M  as 
enough  to  make  a  devotee  of  so  young 
and  enthusiastic  a  man  as  he  had  then 
been.  He  knew  better  uom',  and  he  took 
a  strange  cyuical  pleasure  in  testing  his 
present  feelings  towards  her,  seeking  her 
society  that  each  time  he  might  feel  the 
more  conscious  of  his  om'u  freedom,  and 
revel  in  it. 

Paul  Fletcher  was,  as  you  will  perceive, 
playing  M'ith  edge-tools,  and  M-here  thi» 
foe  M'as  concerned,  perhaps  it  M'ould  have 
Ik‘cd  M'iser  if  he  had  let  his  discretion 
prove  the  bettor  part  of  valor. 

“  You  really  are  going  too  far,  Charlie,” 
said  Paul  Fletclier  to  Mr.  Noel,  as  they 
M'alked  one  day  to  Lady  TorM'ood’s,  the 
meeting-point  of  a  riding-paity  which 
they  M'ere  to  escort.  “  I  shouldn’t  have 
presumed  to  say  so  if  you  hadn’t  8tarte«l 
the  subject.  But  do  you  or  do  you  not 
M'unt  to  marry  Mrs.  Ileathcote  ?” 

“  ’Pon  my  M'ord  then,  I  don’t  knoM',” 
Mr.  Noel  answered,  M’ith  a  rueful  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  And  do  you  or  do  you  not  M  aut  to 
marry  Miss  Ellis  ?” 

“  Not  ou  any  account,”  M’as  the  de¬ 
cided  reply.  “  I  may  M'ant  steadying,  but 
such  ballast  as  that  M'ould  sink  me  at 
oucc.  By  all  the  M'idoM's  in  Christendom 


it  M’ould,  then  *  But,”  Mr.  Noel  mlded, 
pathetically,  ”  notwithstan«Ung  all  that,  I 
exjKJCt  to  find  myself  married  to  one  or 
Isoth  of  them  some  day  without  kuoM’ing 

i  “Then  I  should  recommend  you  to 
I  think  alK)ut  taking  flight  as  soon  as  you 
'  can,”  said  Paul,  laughing. 

;  “  Think !  but  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  that 

1  M’hen  I'm  M’ith  one  of  them  she  rattles 
!  aMay  so  that  I  can’t  even  hear  myself 
I  think — and  the  other  thinks  so  much,  that 
,  it  seems  wa.ste  to  do  it  one’s  self  too !” 

The  party  (consisting  of  the  Im’o 
widoM's,  Miss  Ellis,  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Churchill,  connections  of  Eleanor’s,  and 
I  excellent  humdrum  people,  who  were 
never  in  any  body’s  way)  M’as  soon 
I  mounted,  and  en  route  for  Stoneleigh  and 
I  KeniUvorth.  Paul  and  Eleanor,  as  usual 
j  rode  first,  followed  by  Mrs.  Heathcote, 

I  M’ho  M’as  a  beautiful  rider,  and  looked 
j  particularly  well  on  horseback,  and  Mr. 
j  Noel ;  Caroline  Ellis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
j  Churchill  rode  abreast,  and  brought  up 
I  the  rear. 

I  “The  estate  has  improved  immensely 
I  since  then,”  said  Lady  Toru’ood,  con- 
I  tinning  their  conversation.  “  You  M’ould 
!  not  know  the  farms  again  if  you  M  ere  to 
'  go  over  them.  All  your  tenants  have 
I  thriven  and  made  them  thrive,  and  Mr. 

I  Burton  tells  me  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 

I  flourishing  properties  in - shire.” 

I  “  I  am  delighted  to  hear  such  a  gootl 
I  account  of  my  nurseling,”  said  Paul,  light- 
I  ly,  “  and  hope  it  may  ansM’er  its  present 
I  promise.” 

\  “Poor  Lord  TorM’ood  took  great  in- 
j  terest  in  my  old  home,”  Ele.anor  went  on 
resolutely,  “and  in  all  the  people  about  it, 

1  and  M’o  spent  tM'o  or  three  months  there 

i  during -  He  had  planned  a  new  vil- 

’  lage  school  just  at  the  g.ate  leading  into 
j  the  meadow  from  the  high  road,  and 
,  M’ould,  I  think,  eventually  have  made  it 
i  his  j)et  place.  I  assure  you  M’e  neither  of 
{  us  ever  forgot  to  M'hom  we  owed  its  pre¬ 
servation.” 

“  I  have  alM’ays  understood  Lord  Tf»r- 
wood  M’as  a  most  benevolent  man,”  Paul 
answered,  detennined  not  to  be  behind¬ 
hand  in  the  subject  site  had  chosen. 

“  You  would  have  liked  and  resjtectetl 
him,  I  am  sure,”  Eleanor  said  gravely. 

A  huge  note  of  interrogation  Bocme<1  to 
dance  up  and  doM’n  before  Paul  .as  he 
heard  this  last  remark;  but  he  did  not 
say  any  thing. 
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“  I  live  now  chiefly  at  Cliesterton,  my  | 
dower-house,”  resumed  Lady  Torwootl.  | 
“  I  have  neither  courage  nor  spirits  to  i 
face  the  solitude  of  Vaughan  with — its  re- 1 
collections.”  | 

“  They  must  indeed  bo  mournful  ones,”  } 
Paul  said  considerately,  “  after  what  you  ! 
have  just  told  me.  Your  last  associations  j 
with  It  must  bo  very  sad.”  i 

“  Jlly  last  Kleanor  repeated,  looking  ; 
straight  before  her.  “  Yes,  my  last.  But ! 
I  have  nisiny  bitter  associations  with  what ; 
w'as  once  a  very  ha|)py  home.”  I 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 

“  Why  nourish  them  ?”  he  said.  “  I  had 
thought  you  were  more  philosophical. 
Lady  'l\»rwood.  Let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead !” 

“  But  even  then  I  am  bound  to  be  its 
chief  mourner!”  Eleanor  answered  with 
some  bitterness.  “  lielieve  me,  I  am  not 
ambitious  of  the  post.  Will  you  give  me 
my  ‘  M-arrant  of  release  ’  from  it  ?”  she 
added  suddenly,  and  looking  round  at 
Paul. 

“  If  I  had  had  the  power,”  Paul  an- 
swere<l,  again  in  a  light  tone,  and  with  an 
icy  smile  on  his  lips,  “  it  should  have  been 
given  long  ago  —  without  your  a.sking 
what  you  have  a  right  to  command.”  And  I 
a  Grandisonian  attack  again  caused  ('ap- 
tain  Fletcher  to  bow  to  his  horse's  mane. 
A  slight  sigh  escapt'd  I.*ady  Torwood. 

“  But  are  you  sure  this  is  the  way  ?”  ' 
said  31  r.  Noel  to  his  fair  companion,  xs  | 
they  brancheil  oft*  the  Lillingtoii  road,  in- 1 
stead  of  taking  that  followed  by  Paul  and  i 
Eleanor.  “  Does  it  rejoin  the  Kenilworth  i 
road  again  T’  I 

“Oh!  it’s  all  right,”  said  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote,  laughing,  we  shall  get  to  the  end  of 
it  by  and  by.  3Ir.  and  ^Irs.  Churchill  and 
Caroline  are  following  us  most  dutifully 
and  shee]>‘ishly,  and  so  wo  have  the  ina-  | 
jority  on  our  side.  Never  mind  the  j 
others,  3Ir.  Noel.  1  dare  say  they’re  , 
very  happy.  You  know  that’s  a  very  old 
story  now.  What  ?  don't  you  know  ?  \ 
Did  Paul  Eletcher  never  tell  you  ?  Of  i 
course  not,  by  the  by,  for  there’s  no  doubt  1 
she  behaved  shamefully  to  him.”  And 
3Ir8.  Ileathcote  proceeded  to  enlighten 
3Ir.  Noel,  as  far  as  her  knowledge  went, 
on  the  jKist  history  of  Lady  Torwood  and 
Captain  Fletcher.  “  But  I  see  it’s  all 
ooining  right  again,”  3Iilly  ended,  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  “  it’s  such  fun  her  being  a  widow  !” 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  that  must  make  j 
her  more  irres’istible,”  smd  Mr.  Noel; 


“  and  so  you  played  her  this  trick  on  pur- 
jiose,  3Ir8.  Ileathcote  ?” 

“  SV’hat  trick?  Oh!  the  road,  you 
mean  ?  I  never  said  there  a  road 
round,  though  there  might  have  been  ;  I 
never  came  this  w’ay  before.  But  we’ve 
ridden  too  far  to  turn  back.  Do  look  at 
Caroline,  plodding  a’ong  on  that  great 
heavy  black  horse  ;  I  wonder  she  doesn't 
come  oft’,  for  she  isn’t  thinking  in  the  least 
about  what  she’s  doing.” 

3Ir.  Noel  did  look,  and  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ride  became  unusually 
I  taciturn,  notwithstanding  the  sallies  of  hi's 
I  very  lively  companion. 

Paul  and  Eleanor,  meantime,  pursued 
;  their  onward  course  without  looking  be- 
]  hind  them.  The  day,  which  had  l>een 
!  very  bright  when  they  started,  now  began 
I  to  darken  ;  heavy  masses  of  cloud  gather- 
I  ed  overhead,  and  soon  the  low  sough  of 
j  the  wind  and  a  few  big  drops  of  rain 
1  came  as  harbingers  of  the  storm, 
j  “Do  you  think  it  will  be  heavy, 
i  Charley  ?”  Paul  called  out,  looking  round ; 

I  but  no  Charley  answered,  neither  was  .any 
such  individual  in  sight. 

I  “  They  must  have  lagged  behind,”  Paul 
i  said  to  Lady  Torwood  ;  “we  h.ad  better 
push  on,  though,  and  not  wait  for  them. 
It  is  getting  very  heavy,  and  I  think  yon 
had  better  t.ake  shelter  in  Kenilworth. 
They  are  sure  to  join  us  there,  sis  that  was 
to  be  the  limit  of  our  ride.” 

It  was  good  .advice,  for  the  rain  w’as 
gradually  increa.sing,  and  soon  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents  mingled  with  hail,  while  a  cutting 
north  wind  struck  chill  upon  Eleanor’s  not 
very  robust  frame.  The  best  plan,  Panl 
thought,  w.as  for  them  to  take  shelter  at 
the  inn  till  the  storm  was  over;  the 
others  were  just  behind  them,  he  said,  and 
would  rejoin  them.  So  they  rode  on  .as 
fast  as  they  could,  .and  Indore  long  Lady 
Torwootl  was  solely  installed  Wfore  a 
bright  Are  in  the  inn-parlor,  where  Caf)- 
tain  Fletcher,  .after  having  had  the  liorses 
put  up,  speedily  rejoined  her.  After 
watching  for  some  time  in  v.ain  at  the 
window’,  Paul  decided  that  it  was  no  use 
CYpecting  the  rest  of  the  party  any  lon¬ 
ger,  begged  Lady  Torwood  not  tt>  be  un¬ 
easy — they  must  have  taken  a  wrong  tnm 
at  the  cross-roads,  or  ridden  desj)er.ately 
home  again ;  but  xs  was  safely  housed 
now',  they  had  much  better  rem.ain  wln-re 
they  w’ero  till  the  rain  w'as  over,  and  make 
themselves  .as  comfortable  as  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.  So  Eleanor  re- 
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sifjnod  herswilf  to  her  fate  and  the  fire,  1 
Avhicii  after  all,  when  she  looked  at  the  ' 
Kliects  of  rain  nlashing  a"ainst  the  win-  > 
dow,  wjis  not  a  bad  alternative.  The  fire 
onicklod  cheerily,  Paul  drew  a  comforta¬ 
ble  arm-chair  to  one  side  of  it,  while  I..ady 
Torwood  dried  her  h.abit  at  the  other,  ' 
atul  presently  the  tidy  little  waitress  came 
“  trippingly,”  as  Mr.  Tennyson  would  say, 
with  a  tea-tray  in  her  hand,  which  she  de-  j 
posited  on  a  little  table  beside  them. 

”  Missus  h.ad  sent  it  up,  as  she  thought 
the  lady  might  like  the  chill  taken  off 
her.” 

Paul  had  never  seen  Eleanor  make  tea, 
he  remembered,  (a  trifling  recollection,  to 
be  sure,)  as  he  now  watchcsl  her,  since 
that  last  evening  at  Vaughan.  Whatever 
she  did  was  gracefully  done.  She  certain¬ 
ly  was  more  beautiful  than  any  one  he 
had  ever  seen. 

He  was  rather  amused  with  this  little 
episode  :  he  would  not  have  believed,  two 
years  ago,  that  he  could  be  thrown  so 
completely  tete-d-tvte  with  her  as  he  was 
to-day,  and  have  been  so  quiet  and  uncon¬ 
cerned.  Captain  Fletcher’s  spirits  rose 
with  the  occasion.  He  felt  a  general  sen¬ 
sation  of  hien-iire  stealing  over  him,  a 
strange  lightness  of  heart.  It  was  the 
contrast  bt*tween  the  outlook  and  the  in, 
he  thought ;  wo  arc  material  creatures  af- : 
ter  all.  It  was  the  lire  that  gave  him  such  j 
a  particular  sense  of  satisfaction.  Lady  ^ 
Torwood  did  not  seem  so  fully  to  share 
it,  therefore  CapUiin  Fletcher  became 
compassionate,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
enliven  her.  When  he  unbent,  no  one 
could  be  a  pleasanter  companion  than 
Paul,  and  now  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  with  success.  Eleanor  be¬ 
came  animated  sUso,  and,  in  short,  it  would 
Ik?  imiK)ssible  to  imagine  a  more  agreea¬ 
ble  hour  tlum  they  both  spent  in  the  little 
inn-parlor  at  Kenilworth.  We  don’t 
think  they  once  mentioned  Amy  Hobsart  ] 
or  Tressillian,  which  would  have  been  the  i 
right  thing  to  do  in  the  right  place,  but  | 
the  former  subject  would  have  been  too  j 
dismal  for  their  present  mood,  the  latter 
intinitely  too  prosaic.  An  odd  change  j 
had  come  over  Paul  Fletcher  that  after¬ 
noon  ;  the  tea  must  have  been  made  with 
water  from  the  fotmtain  of  oblivion.  It 
was  the  Paul  Fletcher  of  three  years  back 
that  sat  there — buoyant  agmn  with  youth 
and  spirits  “petillant  d’esprit” — not  the 
stern,  s.atirical  personage  who  had  ridden 
away  that  day  from  Leamington,  and 
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bowed  with  such  ceremonious  dignity  to 
Lady  Torwood  over  his  horse’s  mane,  on 
the  way.  Paul  had  forgotten  every  thing 
that  day ;  forgotten  his  disappointment, 
his  bitterness  of  spirit ;  it  was  Eleanor 
Vaugban  who  sat  beside  him  —  Eleanor 
Vaughan,  his  first  love  !  As  they  talked, 
the  inn-parlor  at  Kenilworth  vanished, 
they  sat  once  more  in  the  well-known 
library  “at  home,”  as  Paul  had  once  fond¬ 
ly  called  it.  Eleanor  was  in  her  gentlest 
mood ;  gently,  and  with  smiles,  she  looke«l 
into  that  loving  face — ah  !  so  through  life 
her  eyes  would  ever  meet  his!  so  through 
youth,  and  middle  life,  and  hoar  old  age 
— so  till  death  it  would  be  !  Xo  cloud  of 
falsehood  or  betrayal  had  ever  darkened, 

I  would  ever  darken,  the  brightness  of 
those  eyes ! 

And  as  they  sat  tlms  together,  the 
o.aken  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened, 
Eleanor’s  deer-hound  bouude<l  in,  and  in 
the  doorway  stood  the  dear  old  scpiire, 
with  his  silvery  hair,  and  kindly  face,  an<l 

!  cordial  smile,  while - 

I  Illusion,  alas!  The  door  had  opetu'd — 
but  it  was  the  door  of  the  parlor  at  Kenil¬ 
worth,  it  was  only  “missus,  who  had  sent 
up  to  say  that  the  rain  was  over,  as  the 
lady  wished  to  know.”  So  there  was  no 
more  time  for  dreaming.  The  evening 
was  closing  in  and  they  must  make  the 
best  of  their  way  home.  Hut  the  spell 
was  still  on  Paul ;  for  when  the  horses 
came  to  the  door  and  he  had  helped 
Eleanor  to  mount,  he  laid  his  hand  sud¬ 
denly  on  hers.  “  Are  you  eery  sorry  it 
rained  ?”  he  said,  looking  up  at  her. 

“  Xot  very  !”  Lady  Torwood  smiled,  in 
some  surprise. 

Atul  when,  after  a  quick,  silent  ride 
back  to  Leamington,  they  entered  Lady 
Torwooil’s  drawing  room  at  the  Kegent, 
where  poor  Mrs.  Campbell  was  anxiously 
ex|)ecting  them,  it  was  with  almost  his 
boyish  gleeful  manner  that  Patti  exclaimed, 
going  up  to  her,  “  Here  she  is,  Mrs. 
Campbell — you  see  I’ve  brought  her  safe¬ 
ly  home  to  you!”  and  shook  the  old  lady 
by  both  hands  in  a  manner  that  cau.sed 
her  to  look  up  bewildered. 

“What  spirits  Captain  Fletcher  is  itt, 
my  dear  ?”  Mrs.  Campbell  said,  in  ati  in¬ 
quiring  tone  of  voice,  after  he  had  made 
his  exit  in  the  same  rather  wild  manner. 

“  I’aul  ?”  said  Lady  Torwood  ;  “  yes, 
he  is  more  like  himself  to-night.”  An<l 
for  a  few  minutes  she  Icjined  thoughtfully 
against  the  chimney-piece. 
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“  Tt  was  very  thoughtless  of  Milly 
Ileathcotc  to  take  tlie  wrong  road,”  Mrs. 
Cainjtbcll  went  on,  indignantly. 

“  Very’,”  was  Lady  Torwood’s  compla¬ 
cent  rejoinder. 

“  Caroline  told  me  whon  she  came  in 
that  she  followed  them,  of  course  thinking 
Mrs.  Ileathcote  knew  the  way.  You 
know  she  never  sees  any  thing;  she 
doesn’t  even  see  th.at  Mr.  Noel  evidently 
reg:\rds  her  with  an  eye  of  affection,  but 
maintains  that  he  is  paying  his  addresses 
to  Mrs.  Ileathcote.  As  if  I  couldn’t 
judge,”  Mrs.  Campbell  added,  drawing 
herself  up  with  a  jerk.  “  It  might  have 
been  very  disagreeable  for  you  !” 

“  Very,”  sai(l  LadyTorwood  again,  but 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  to 
which  part  of  3Irs.  Campbell’s  speech  the 
latter  remark  pertained. 

II. 

Paul  Fletcher’s  warning  to  Mr.  Noel 
had  not  been  uncalled  for ;  for,  to  own 
the  truth,  that  gentleman  had  contrived 
to  jtlace  himself  in  a  rather  awkward  pre¬ 
dicament.  With  that  peculiar  turn  for 
compliment  w’hich  his  compatriots  are 
celebrated  for,  Mr.  Noel  had  rarely  been 
in  Mrs.  lleathcote’s  society  without  so 
conducting  himself  as  to  appe.ar  entirely 
her  slave  —  an  appearance  which,  to  be 
still  further  candid,  the  fair  and  fast  widow 
had  (lone  her  best  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
AUhereas,  on  the  other  hand,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  after  his  decided  disavowal 
to  Paul,  the  steady’,  solemn  qualities  and 
charms  of  C.aroline  Ellis  were  gradually 
bringing  Mr.  Noel’s  volatile  affections  to 
an  anchor.  A  crisis  of  some  kind  he  felt 
was  at  hand,  and  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  of  this  as  he  found  him¬ 
self  tHe-u-ttte  with  Miss  Ellis  the  morning 
after  their  ride  towards  Kenilworth.  lie 
had  called  with  Paul  to  inquire  after  them, 
and  the  latter,  hearing  LadyTorwood  was 
fatigjied  and  still  in  her  room,  had  left 
him  at  the  Ki'gent,  Mr.  Noel  suddenly 
rernemb(‘ring  that  he  had  something  very 
particular  to  say  to  Mrs.  Campbell.  When 
lie  entered  the  drawing-room,  however,  he 
found,  to  his  surprise,  only  Miss  Ellis 
there,  Mrs.  (’amfibell  being  with  Lady 
Tor  wood.  However,  as  slie  probably 
would  oomo  down  again  soon,  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  remain  till  she  did  so, 
and  that  W’as  how  he  found  himself  tite-d- 
tete  with  Caroline.  Mr.  Noel  was  in  an 
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unusually  grave  mood  that  morning.  Ilis 
companion,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
have  acquired  some  of  his  surplus  vivacity’. 
Indeed,  it  Avas  generally  observable  now 
that  in  Charley’s  presence  a  greater 
amount  of  vitality’  animated  Miss  Ellis’s 
otherwise  apathetic  nature. 

“  And  you  think  you  have  really  no 
prejudice  against  Ireland,  Miss  Ellis  ?” 
said  Mr.  Noel,  continuing  a  conversation 
which  now  and  then  touched  upon  dan¬ 
gerous  ground. 

“  Caroline  and  I  will  come  and  pay  von 
a  visit  there  if  you  like,  ]Mr.  Noel,”  said  a 
voice  at  the  door,  which  made  him  start. 
Mrs.  Ileathcote  had  a  way  of  coming  into 
the  room  Avithout  being  heard,  which,  to 
I  say  the  least,  was  sometimes  dangerous. 
“  I  delight  in  Ireland,  and  want  of  all 
things  to  see  more  of  it.  We  were  only 
(piartered  at  llelfast  when  I  was  there, 

before  we  w’ere  ordered  out,  so - 

Where’s  Eleanor,  Carry  ?  Tired  ?  I’m 
^orry  the  ride  or  the  society  should  h.ave 
been  too  much  for  her !”  3Irs.  Ileathcote 
went  on,  laughing. 

Miss  Ellis  lapsed  into  her  customary 
stolidity’.  3Irs.  Ileathcote  always  acted 
like  a  refrigerator  upon  her. 

“  It’s  getting  late,  too,”  said  Milly, 
taking  out  her  watch.  “  One  o’clock.” 
(Mr.  Noel  had  been  precisely  an  hour  and 
a  half  waiting  till  Mrs.  Campbell  came 
down.)  “  I  have  been  at  the  jmmp-room 
since  twelve,  waiting  for  a  friend  who  had 
appointed  to  meet  me  there,  and  he — «/*«, 

I  mean — left  me  there.” 

Here  ^Irs.  Ileathcote  coughed,  and  poor 
Charley  bec.ame  hot  all  of  a  sudden.  He 
had  (piite  forgotten  the  engagement  ^Nlrs. 
He.atlicote  had  made  for  him  the  previous 
day  !  He  was  in  for  it  now,  he  felt. 

“  Some  more  important  engagement, 
however,  I  suppose,”  Mrs.  Ileathcote  con¬ 
tinued,  playing  with  her  watch-chain. 
“  My  friend  lacks  your  punctuality,  I  am 
afraid,  Mr.  Noel.”  And  the  fair  widow 
raised  her  eyes  deliberately  to  CHiarley’s 
face; 

“  Don’t  be  too  unmerciful,  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote,”  he  said,  rallying,  “  I  am  sure  your 
friend  will  never  so  transgress  again  !  If 
you  are  too  severe  upon  our  faults,  where 
are  we  to  find  mercifnl  judgment?”  an 
ambiguous  sixjech  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Noel 
which  might  be  differently  interpreted,  as 
his  side-glance  at  Miss  Ellis  snowed  he 
intended  it  should. 

“  The  criminal  confides  too  much  in  my 
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humane  indulgence,  I  have  no  doubt,”  l 
Milly  answered,  now  looking  down  and 
buttoning  her  beautifully-tilting  glove.  A 
pause  ensued. 

“  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  see  if 
Lady  Torwood  is  coming  down,”  said 
3Iiss  Ellis,  putting  down  her  work. 

“Not  on  any  account.  Miss  Ellis,” 
(’harley  exclaimed,  hastily.  “  I  beg  you 
won’t  disturb  her  on  my  account — pray 
don’t  go  !  I  must  be  going  myself  direct¬ 
ly — a  very  particular  engagement.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  sec  that  (unlike  my 
friend)  j?ou  are  so  p.articular,  Mr.  Noel,” 
Milly  said,  drily.  “  Never  mind,  Caroline 
dear,  I  can  wait.”  And  Mrs.  Heathcote 
settled  herself  yet  more  comfortably  in 
her  arm-chair.  “  Wh-at  a  beautiful  bou¬ 
quet  ?”  she  said,  looking  round  the  room  ; 

“  where  did  you  get  it  ?” 

“  Mr. - ”  began  Caroline. 

“  Paul  Fletcher  sent  it  for  Lady  Tor- 
wood  by  me  this  morning,”  Mr.  Noel  in¬ 
terrupted,  with  equal  truth  and  politeness. 

(Woline  opened  her  eyes  wide  and 
looked  steadfastlv  at  him.  Charley  re- ' 
turned  the  look  beseechingly.  Mrs. 
Heathcote  unbuttoned  her  other  glove. 

“  Have  you  and  Eleanor  the  same  taste  ' 
in  flowers,  then,  Cary  ?”  she  asked,  quiet¬ 
ly.  “  White  camelias  and  violets  are  your 
favorites,  are  they  not  ?  That  was  such  a 
lovely  bouquet  you  sent  me  for  La<ly 
Maynard’s  ball  on  Tuesday,  ^Ir.  Noel !  i 
Ami,  by  the  by,  I  quite  forgot  to  thank  : 
you  for  the  songs.  It  was  so  kind  of  you 
to  remember  them !”  Again  Caroline 
looked  up. 

Mrs.  Heathcote  grew  every  moment 
more  relenting  towards  the  culprit,  and 
better  8<atisfied  apparently  with  herself ;  ■ 
and  so  the  conversation  went  on,  ('harley 
finding  it  more  and  more  diflicult  to  keep 
the  “  juste-milieu  ”  between  his  two  fair  i 
companions,  till  at  last,  in  despair,  he  rose  I 
to  go,  and  departed  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  Caroline’s  manner  to  him  had  j 
(•ntirely  changed  since  the  morning,  and  , 
that  its  haughty  offended  comj»osure ; 
formed  a  marked  contrast  to  Mrs.  Heath-  [ 
cote’s,  as  his  tormentor  smiled  him  a  gra- ! 
cious  farewell,  and  took  her  bonnet  off  jis  j 
he  left  the  room,  “  to  have  a  little  chat ' 
with  dear  Caroline,”  as  she  herself  ex-  i 
pressed  it.  I 

Lady  Torwood  had  recovered  from  her  j 
fatigue,  and  was  able  to  receive  Caj)tain  j 
Fletcher  when  he  called  again  that  after- ! 
noon  “  on  bis  way  ”  past  the  Regent. ! 
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The  change  remarkable  on  the  preceding 
day  WHS  still  apf)arent  in  him.  He  had 
found  fairy  tresisure  at  Kenilworth.  Ah  ! 
it  was  more  tlian  magic,  though  !  it  was, 
or  might  l>ccome,  reality  !  Why  should 
happiness  not  again  be  his?  He  had  had 
his  till  of  disappointment — lookeil  dreary 
solitude  long  enough  in  the  face ;  his 
share  of  the  trial  which  in  some  form 
must  come  to  all,  was  at  an  end.  Might 
he  not  take  the  w’eight  of  caution  and  sus¬ 
picion  from  off*  his  heart  and  let  it  beat 
and  bound  again  as  it  had  done  of  yore  ? 
The  |>oor  heart  in  its  stone-prison  yearned 
so  earnestly  for  freedom  ! 

“  How  good  of  you  to  come  again,” 
Lady  Torwood  said,  extending  her  hand 
from  the  little  couch  on  which  she  sat 
near  the  fire. 

Paul  smiled  as  he  hold  the  delicate 
hand  in  his  own.  (Paul’s  hand  was  a  very 
characteristic  one,  not  small  or  fleshy,  but 
w’ell  8ha))cd  and  with  determination  in 
every  muscle  and  line  of  it ;  a  hand  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  idle,  and  as 
if  it  could  handle  sin  oar  or  a  rod — ay,  and 
sterner  implements  too,  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility.) 

“  Are  you  quite  rested  ?”  he  said,  in 
answer.  “  I  am  afraid  I  rode  too  fast  for 
you ;  1  think  I  forgot  udiat  I  was  doing 
— I  forgot  every  thing  yesterday.” 

“Did  you?”  Lady  Torwood  blushed  .as 
she  said.  She  did  not  merely  change 
color  as  she  used  to  long  ago ;  this  time 
the  blush  came  straight  from  her  heart. 
“  1  feel  quite  rested  now,  though.  But 
I  am  not  equal  to  very  much  exertion 
yet.  RejKise  is  a  blessed  thing — repose 
of  mind  and  body.”  .(\nd  Eleanor  sighed 
rather  sadly. 

Paul  lookeil  anxiously  at  her.  She  did 
indeed  not  look  robust,  though  the  sub¬ 
dued  air  and  tone  about  her  to-day  made 
her  more  charming  than  in  her  most  bril¬ 
liant  hours.  There  was  something  touch¬ 
ing  in  the  half-humility  of  her  attituile  as 
she  sat  with  her  usually  haughty  head 
bent  down,  and  her  hands  lying  folded  to¬ 
gether  on  her  lap,  gleaming  white  upon 
the  dark  drajK'ry  of  her  gown.  She  teas 
subdued  in  reality — she  was  changed ;  had 
she,  too,  not  known  much  sorrow  of  its 
kind  ?  and  after  all,  had  she  been  happy 
in  the  life  she  had  chosen,  ha<l  it  not  per¬ 
haps  been  one  of  long  regret  and  repent¬ 
ance  ? 

Such  thoughts  passed  through  Paul 
Fletcher’s  mind  as  he  watched  her. 
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“  Repose  !”  he  repeated.  “  It  depends 
so  much  on  the  individual  mind  which 
seeks  it.  With  us  men,  for  instunee,  ac¬ 
tion  is  often  the  {greatest  reixwe.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  certjiin  amount  of  liappiness  to 
enable  one  to  find  re|)ose  of  mind  in  rest 
of  bo<ly.  To  eseApo  from  a  greater  evil 
to  a  lesser,  i.s,  I  believe,  the  truest  repose 
— and  so  I  have  often  found  it  in  great 
e.xertion.  A  racked  and  wearied  mind 
and  heart  often  prove  the  best  goad  to 
Inxlily  work.  They  make  line  soldiera  in 
every  profession.” 

“They  give  the  energy  of  desperation, 
if  you  will,”  said  La«ly  Torwood,  looking 
regretfully  at  Paul,  “  and  the  after-weari¬ 
ness  of  over-fatigue;  but  exhaustion  is 
surely  not  rest." 

“  Can  you  teach  me  w'hat  is  Paul 
said  earnestly. 

Lady  Torwood  shook  her  head. 

“  I  must  first  find  it  myself,”  she  said, 
“(’harity  fulfilled,  preachers  would  tell 
you,  is  the  surest  step  towards  it ;  and  in 
charity  lies  one  thing — forgiveness  of  in¬ 
juries” — her  v(»iee  trembled  as  she  went 
on — “  and  if  you  would  find  re.st  yourself, 
to  give  rest  first  to  another ;  where  you 
have  been  injured  to  forgive  !” 

I ’aul  Flctclier  started.  Outwardly  calm, 
within  he  was  terribly  agitated.  lie  knew 
by  the  tone  of  her  voice,  by  the  eyes  r.ais- 
e<l  to  his  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
chimney-piece  beside  her,  that  Eleanor 
Vaughan — Eleanor  whom  he  had  so  loved 
— was  now  a  suppliant  before  him.  Elea¬ 
nor  —  humbled,  re]»entant  —  once  more 
free. 

“  Eleanor !”  ho  said,  looking  down  into 
her  face. 

So  in  the  old  days  he  had  looked,  so 
called,  the  supplbant  then  himself.  How 
had  she  answered  then  f 

Once  more  his  eyes  met  hers,  and 
though  the  sjime  haughty  glance  did  not 
now  repel  him,  still  they  could  not  meet 
his  long.  Eleanor’s  eyes  were  not  true 
eyes,  and  Paul  felt  it.  In  an  instant  the 
spell  that  had  fur  the  liist  two  days  been 
on  him  was  dissolved — the  fairy  gold  turn¬ 
ed  to  dross.  It  was  but  glamor  over  him  ; 
the  old  deep  first  love  was  dead ;  it  had 


not  revived,  it  never  would  again.  He 
looked  at  the  hand  that  now  covered 
Eleanor’s  fjice,  and  guarded  by  its  dia¬ 
mond  circlet  he  saw  the  plain  gold  wed¬ 
ding  ring.  It  acted  like  a  counter-charm. 
For  that  ring,  for  glitter  and  tin.sel  like 
those  diamond.s,  she  had  bartered  his  heart 
and  his  love — destroyed  the  happiness  of 
his  youth.  Cold,  ambitious,  worldly  as 
she  had  then  been,  her  nature  could  not 
now  be  so  entirely  changed.  False  she 
had  been — false  she  would  still  be  ;  twice 
she  ha<l  betrayed  him — she  would  betray 
him  again.  He  could  forgive  her,  but  he 
never  couhl  trust  her  again  ;  never  honor 
and  confide  in  her  as  his  soul  felt  it  must 
honor  and  confide  in  her  whom  it  chose 
as  its  mate.  Without  truth,  on  what 
foundation  could  ho  build  bis  happiness  ? 
All  this  passed  with  lightning  rapidity 
through  Paul  Fletcher’s  mind  during  the 
intense  pause  that  followed  the  utterance 
of  her  name.  Lady  Torwood  did  not 
speak,  but  as  much  as  was  in  her  nature 
to  feel  she  then  felt.  It  was  in  an  altered 
tone,  but  one  of  great  feeling,  that  Paul 
Fletcher  spoke  again. 

“  I  am  not  w'rong  in  thinking  that  you 
speak  of  the  past  ?”  he  said.  “And  if  it 
be  so— if  ever  a  thought  of  me  has  given 
you  a  moment  of  unrest — one  pang  of  self- 
reproach — let  it  be  so  no  longer.  For  my 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  olden  days,  Elea¬ 
nor,  believe  me — that  I  have  forgiven,  that 
I  «lo  now'  forgive !” 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  held  it  with 
the  kindliness  of  a  friend — no  fervent  clasp 
as  in  those  olden  days.  He  now  felt  calm¬ 
ly  and  with  friendliness  towards  her,  as 
she  had  wished  he  should.  Again  Elea¬ 
nor  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  but 
Paul  met  their  beseeching  glance  unwa¬ 
veringly.  Ho  had  dechled ;  he  never 
could  waver  from  this  resolve  again. 

A  deatlly  paleness  over-spread  I^dy 
Torw'ood’s  face,  and,  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  downw’ards,  a  tear  went  slowly  roll¬ 
ing  down  her  check  and  fell  on  Paul’s 
hand.  It  atoned  for  much !  And  if  Paul 
Fletcher  had  been  twice  betrayed,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  that  moment  he  was  a  second 
time  avenged ! 
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On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1857,  I  ' 
took  mv  passage  from  Sydney  for  Buenos 
Ayres  in  an  American  ship  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  tons  burden.  Besides  myself,  there 
were  six  passengers  on  board,  one  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  five  Americans,  and  a  lady, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  latter. 

On  re.aching  latitude  35°  south,  longi-  ' 
tude  175”  M'est,  we  were  assailed  by  a  i 
hurricane.  Our  captain,  however,  was  .an  I 
excellent  seaman,  his  crew  composed  of  j 
thorough  sailors,  and  his  ship  a  very  taut  j 
craft.  We  therefore  wore  out  the  storm,  ; 
without,  as  it  was  supposed,  more  damage  | 
to  the  vessel  than  the  loss  of  our  foretop- ; 
gallant  mast  and  the  springing  of  a  slight  , 
leak.  This  last  circumstance  caused  our 
worthy  skipper  some  uneasiness,  as  we  ' 
were,  from  his  reckoning,  very  fiir  from  I 
the  nearest  land.  He  w\as  therefore  ex-  j 
ceedingly  surprised  when  the  look-out 
mail  hailed  us  with — “  Land  on  the  lar¬ 
board  bow.” 

“  The  fellow  must  be  drunk  or  blind,” 
cried  the  captain,  “  or  my  sextant  out  of 
order.”  With  these  words  he  proceeded 
to  mount  the  rigging. 

We  anxiously  watched  him  as  he  went 
aloft.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
main-topmast  he  applied  his  glass  to  his 
eye,  and  swept  the  horizon  to  larboard, 
and  at  once  hailed  us  with — 

“The  chap's  right.  I  see  the  band 
looming  about  five  knots  off,  on  the  lar¬ 
board  bow.  We  should  have  viewed  it  I 
before,  but  it’s  covered  with  a  haze.” 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  ship’s  course 
was  at  once  laid  in  the  direction  of  the 
land,  and  in  about  an  hour  we  arrived  oflT 
a  low  shore  covered  with  dwarf  trees. 
To  our  utter  surprise,  however,  we  per¬ 
ceived  a  large  town  built  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  presenting  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  civilization.  As  the  sea  was  j 
deep  all  round,  we  came  close  in  shore, 
and  cast  anchor  in  fourteen  fathoms 
water.  There  was  a  large  crowd  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  beach,  and  as  soon  as  we  had 


come  to  an  anchor  a  small  boat  pushed  off 
and  made  towards  us.  What  astonished 
us  the  most  was,  that  the  inhabitants,  so 
far  from  being  naked  8.avages,  were  all 
clothed,  and  Avore  wide  slouching  hats. 
Their  costume  .appeared  quite  strangelo  us. 

The  boat  Avhich  had  left  the  shore  soon 
came  alongside,  and  a  man  in  the  bows 
hailed  us  in  a  language  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand. 

“  I  must  be  wrong  in  my  reckoning,” 
observed  our  skipper,  “  but  may  I  be 
'tarnally  flammergasted  if  I  know  where 
we  have  got  to.” 

A  tall,  fair  man  now  came  on  hoard, 
lie  wore  an  immense  slouched  hat,  and 
had  a  short  beard  cut  to  a  point,  and  long 
flowing  hair,  lie  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
doublet,  made  of  blue  silk.  Having  set 
his  foot  on  deck,  he  advanced  and  spoke 
some  words  which  nobody  understood, 
but  from  the  signs  he  made  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  was  asking  whence  we  came. 
The  captain  pointed  to  the  west,  when 
our  visitor  uttered  the  words  “  Vaut 
N  auteeone  ?” 

“  Hang  me  if  his  lingo  be  not  some¬ 
thing  like  ours,”  said  the  skipper ;  “  the 
chaj>  evidently  means  to  .ask  what  nation 
we  belong  to.  America !”  he  continued, 
in  answer  to  the  question. 

Our  visitor  uttered  the  word  after  him, 
and  said,  “  Note  Ainglees  ?” 

“  How  the  duce  can  the  fellow  know 
any  thing  about  Engband?”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  “  and  where  could  he  have  picked 
up  those  few  words  of  our  talk  ? — oddly 
enough  pronounced,  notwithstanding.” 

Tlie  whole  boat’s  crew  were  now  in¬ 
vited  down  into  the  cabin,  and  soihe  ex¬ 
cellent  brandy  placed  on  the  table.  Our 
skipper  mixed  several  glasses  of  grog,  hot 
with,  and  handed  them  to  his  guests,  who 
with  one  accord,  after  having  tasted  the 
liquor,  exclaimed,  “  Vairee  gohod.” 

“  If  that  does  not  mean  ‘  very  good,’  ” 
said  the  captain,  “  may  I  be  mastheaded 
until  the  day  of  judgment.” 
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After  a  while,  as  w’c  became  used  to 
their  pronunciation,  we  discovered  ih.at 
the  language  of  our  new  friends  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corrupt 
sort  of  English,  and  before  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  W'c  could  make  each 
other  out. 

As  may  be  expected,  we  were  .all  anx¬ 
iety  to  go  ashore,  and  the  captain’s  gig 
having  been  got  ready,  we  followed  in  the 
w.ake  of  the  native  boat  until  we  re.ached 
a  sort  of  pier,  on  which  were  assembled  a 
crowd  of  people,  with  astonishment  and 
curiosity  expressively  depicted  on  their 
countenances.  On  landing,  we  were  ac¬ 
costed  by  several  dignified-looking  per¬ 
sons,  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  as  thtir 
countrymen  who  had  boarded  our  vessel, 
the  predominating  color  of  their  doublets 
being  blue.  “  Viiilcome  haire,”  w’.as  the 
observation  of  a  ])ortly  man  of  fifty,  who 
shook  us  all  by  the  hands.  AVc  rej>lied, 
8p(!aking  as  distinctly  as  iwssible,  “  That 
we  were  most  happy  at  m.aking  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  but  it  was  evident  that  no 
one  understood  our  way  of  spe.aking. 

Wc  were  now  invited  to  enter  a  non- 
dc'seript  sort  of  vehicle,  drawn  by  four 
anim.als  resembling  sheep,  with  long  necks 
and  legs,  and  proceeded  through  the 
town,  the  streets  of  which  Avere  not 
paved,  but  well  .and  cleanly  kept.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  houses  on  either  side, 
which  generally  consisted  of  aground  and 
first-floor,  were  composed  of  sYiops,  or  ga¬ 
ther  booths.  We  remarked  names  over 
them  wdiich  w'ere  in  large  Latin  capitals, 
painted  blue.  AVe  at  length  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  a  house  much  larger  than  the 
rest,  when  our  host,  alighting,  signed  to 
us  to  do  the  8.amo,  .and  then  conducted  us 
through  a  spacious  court,  in  which  was 
playing  a  small  fountain,  into  a  large 
room  not  inelegantly  furnished.  Oji  the 
floor  was  a  carpet  m.ade  of  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  w'ool ;  a  divan,  covered  w’ith  silk 
damask,  encircled  the  apartment,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  tables  and  arm¬ 
chairs.  Our  host  left  us  for  a  few 
minutqs  here,  and  returned  with  a  lady 
and  two  children.  lie  introduced  the 
former  to  us  as  his  sp6o6se.  The  lady 
was  dres8i*d  in  a  costume  of  blue  silk  of  a 
most  peculiar  form.  She  w'as  a  very 
handsome  Avoman,  Avith  auburn  hair, 
dressed  in  a  fashion  resembling  that  of 
English  Avomen  in  the  days  of  .Tames  I. 
Hound  her  throat  she  Avore  a  necklace  of 
small  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  on  her 


1  fingers  sevenal  large  silver  rings,  set  with 
the  same  kind  of  stones. 

!  Our  host  shortly  afterwards  conducted 
us  into  another  chamber,  which  Avas  evi¬ 
dently  the  dining-room,  as  upon  a  large 
table  W’as  spread  a  Avhite  linen  cloth, 
covered  Avith  phates  and  dishes  containing 
roast  and  boiled  me.ats,  pu<ldings,  pastry, 
and  some  magnificent  pine-a]t|)les  and 
'  other  fruits.  The  plates  and  <lishes  Avere 
[  all  made  of  silver,  at  the  side  of  each 
!  cover  were  laid  a  knife  and  fork,  also  of 
■  silver,  Avith  blades  of  polished  sea-shell. 
There  Avere  no  glasses  on  the  table,  but 
by  each  cover  was  a  mug  of  silver. 

Having  seated  ourselves,  we  partook  of 
a  most  elegant  repast,  the  liquor  we  drank 
consisting  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
pine-apple,  and  it  w’as  delicious. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  in  the  year 
1827,  the  island,  AA’hich  was  then  unin¬ 
habited,  had  been  peopled  by  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  an  English  ship  w’recked  on  the 
coast.  As  far  as  Ave  could  learn,  there 
Avere  noAV  .about  twenty-five  thousand 
people  in  the  island,  being  the  descendants 
of  ten  persons — four  men,  four  women,  a 
boy  and  a  girl. 

liefore  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  we 
had  begun  to  underst.and  each  other,  the 
language  spoken  by  our  neAv  friends  being 
a  sort  of  corrupt  English,  chiefly  differing 
from  our  Avay  of  speaking  by  its  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  accent. 

It  ai)peared  th.at  our  host  Avas  the  chief 
of  the  island.  He  informe<l  us  that  since 
I  the  Avreck,  from  Avhich  the  original  set- 
1  tiers  had  landed,  no  communication  h.ad 
t.aken  place  with  any  other  part  of  the 
Avorld,  and  from  the  timber  on  the  island 
not  being  of  a  size  large  enough  to  build 
any  other  craft  th.an  small  boats,  it  had 
been  im|)ossil)le  to  venture  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  land.  A  few  .attempts  to 
make  voyages  of  discovery  had  indeed 
I  l)een  made,  but  neither  the  bo.ats  nor 
I  their  crews  had  ever  been  seen  again. 
The  only  sort  of  craft  belonging  to  the 
,  inhabitants  .are  very  small  fishing-boats, 

I  Avhich  never  lose  sight  of  Land. 

We  were  hospit.ably  invited  to  take  up 
I  our  abode  in  the  house  of  our  host,  and 
'  to  rem.ain  as  long  as  w’e  might  wish,  and, 
as  it  eventually  appeared  that  our  vessel 
had  suffered  more  d.am.age  than  w’as  im¬ 
agined,  and  there  being  no  large  timber 
on  the  island,  it  became  evident,  as  our 
skipper  informed  us,  th.at  we  should  be 
!  obliged  to  make  a  stay  of  at  least  four 
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months.  We  did  not  however,  regret 
the  delay,  as  we  felt  we  were  among 
friends,  and  that  nothing  would  be  spared 
to  render  our  sojourn  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  narrative,  I 
will  relate  how  it  happened  that  we  found 
an  English  colony  on  an  island  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  all  the 
navigators  of  these  seas. 

As  far  as  was  known  by  the  present  in¬ 
habitants,  an  English  ship  M’as  wrecked 
during  a  violent  storm  upon  the  northern 
coast,  which  is  very  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  numerous  reefs  that  surround  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  crew  had  taken 
to  their  boats,  but  were  seen  to  perish  by 
those  left  on  board..  These  persons,  who 
remained  on  deck  until  the  water  had  be¬ 
come  calm,  Avere  ten  in  number.  They 
consisted,  as  I  have  before  observed,  of 
ten  persons — four  men,  four  •women,  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  Fortunately  for  them,  the 
ship  remained  for  several  months  firmly 
M’edged  upon  the  reef  on  which  she  had 
struck,  and  they  were  enabled  to  bring  off 
many  things  that  proved  of  inestimable 
service  to  them,  brom  these  ten  persons 
M’ere  descended  the  twenty -five  thotisand 
present  inhabitants  of  Salvation  Island, 
such  being  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
first  settlers.  For  about  a  hundred  ami 
fifty  years  a  regular  journal  had  been  kej>t 
by  the  first  colonists  and  their  successors, 
but  unfortunately  it  had  been  destroyed, 
about  seventy  years  before  our  arrival,  by 
the  house  in  which  it  w.as  dej)«)sited  having 
been  consumed  by  fire.  In  consequence, 
the  history  of  the  first  settlers  w.as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  tradition.  There  must,  hoAvever, 
have  been  among  them  persons  of  genius 
and  practiciil  talent,  as  by  their  means  a 
desert  island  had  become  not  only  a  pojm- 
lous  but  a  civilized  country. 

The  island,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
Guernsey,  contains  one  town  and  several 
flourishing  villages.  The  land  being  Ioav, 
and  appearing  from  the  ocean  constantly 
covered  with  haze,  it  can  not  be  ]>erccivcd 
from  any  great  distance  from  the  shore, 
which  accounts  for  its  having  remained 
undiscovered  for  so  long  a  period.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  gj-eater  portion 
of  it  is  under  cultivation,  the  chief  pro¬ 
ductions  being  com,  sugar,  fruit,  silk,  and 
cotton.  Pine-apples  are  so  abundant  that 
the  wine  of  the  country  is  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  fruit.  There  are  no  ferocious 
beasts ;  a  few  venomous  snakes  and  scor¬ 


pions  being  the  only  obnoxious  animals 
remaining.  There  is  still  some  game  to 
be  met  Avith,  consisting  of  golden  and  sil- 
A'er  pheasants,  partridges,  and  hares.  The 
domesticated  animals  consist  of  a  large 
species  of  lama.  In  'the  interior  of  the 
country  is  an  extinct  volcano,  which  suj>- 
plies  the  n.atiAH*s  with  suljdiur.  Silver 
and  copper  ore  are  plentiful.  A  little 
gold  and  lead  are  to  be  met  with,  but  no 
iron. 

The  gOA’cmmetit  of  the  island  consists 
of  a  chief  (pronounced  “sheeinf,”)  elect e<i 
for  life,  ami  an  assembly  compose<l  of,  at 
present,  tAventy  representatives,  termed 
“  tousants,”  from  there  being  ahvays  one 
for  every  thousand  inhabitants.  They  are 
all  elected  for  life,  by  every  male  and  fe¬ 
male  of  nineteen  years  of  age  and  upAvards. 
For  the  last  eighty  years  the  dignity  of 
chief  has  remained  in  one  family,  the 
great-grandfather,  the  grandfather,  and 
tlie  father  of  the  ])resent  chief  having 
been  all  in  turn  elected. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  the  chief  that  avo 
were  lodged,  there  being  no  establishment 
Avorthy  of  the  name  of  inn  in  the  toAvn  ; 
and  had  there  bce!i,  such  was  the  hosjuta- 
ble  n.atnrc  of  our  host  that  avc  should  not 
have  been  suffered  to  take  up  our  ab()de 
in  it. 

It  Avas  evident  to  me  that  one  of  the 
first  settlers  must  have  been  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  as  the  religion  of  the 
island  was  Presbyterian,  differing  very 
slightly  from  the  rites  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  There  Avere  no  less  than  four 
])laces  of  worship  in  the  toAvn,  and  every 
A’ill.age  possessed  at  least  one. 

The  island  is  traversed  by  very  good 
roads,  the  A’ehicles  being  rude  cars,  liung 
upon  leathern  straps  ;  the  leather  is  made 
from  the  skins  of  the  lama,  which  is  a  most 
useful  quadruped.  It  giA’es  abundant 
milk,  its  flesh  is  good,  its  wool  is  made 
into  very  tolerable  cloth,  and  the  animal 
is  used  to  draw  light  carriages ;  it  can  also 
be  mounted,  provided  the  rider  be  of  light 
Aveight.  Innumeriible  flocks  of  these  in¬ 
estimable  animals  pervade  the  surface  of 
the  island,  and  form  the  chief  riches  of  its 
inhabitants.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
precious  stones  to  be  met  with,  the  most 
valuable  being  diamonds,  rubies,  and  to¬ 
pazes.  The  two  former,  however,  are  of 
small  size,  while  the  latter  are  large  and 
brilliant. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  silk;  mulberry-trees  of  small  size 
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being  abundant.  A  beautiful  blue  dye  is 
}>ro<uired  from  a  flower,  the  name  and  ge¬ 
nus  of  which  1  forget. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salvation  Islan<l  are  I 
of  a  most  gentle  nature,  and  possess  very 
handsome  forms  and  figures,  particularly 
the  women,  manyof  whom  .are  oeauliful,  I 
presume  they  owe  their  charms  to  their 
simple  mode  of  life  and  the  climate,  the 
latter  being  the  most  delicious  that  can 
be  conceived,  for,  although  the  island  is 
situated  .almost  within  the  tropics,  a  con- 1 
stant  cool  8e.a-breeze  from  the  south-east  j 
by  east  prevents  the  heat  from  becoming  i 
oppressive  ;  besides,  the  sun  is  constantly  > 
vailed  with  clouds  during  nine  months  of  1 
the  year.  j 

After  a  few  weeks  we  got  quite  accus- 1 
tonied  to  the  pronunciation  and  accent  of  i 
the  inhabitants,  and  could  lainverse  with 
them  without  difficulty.  The  hospitality  ] 
of  our  host  continued  ever  on  the  increase. 


main  altogether  in  the  island,  but  the 
skipper  observed  that  he  had  a  valu.ablc 
cargo  on  board,  and  that  to  remain  would 
be  robbing  his  owners.  I  must  observe 
that  he  wjis  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
a  wife  and  family  at  New  York.  I  con¬ 
fess,  that  had  I  not  myself  had  a  wife  and 
I  family  at  Tours,  in  France,  I  should  have 
j  been  content  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  the  iskand.  As  it  was,  all  the  un¬ 
married  passengers  chose  that  course,  .and 
remainecl. 

The  Sabbath  is  most  religiously  ob¬ 
served  by  the  little  colony,  every  person 
being  obliged,  under  a  penalty,  to  attend 
at  public  worship  at  least  once  on  that 
tlay,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  infirm¬ 
ity.  All  the  shops  .are  closed  from  Satur¬ 
day  at  sunset  until  the  Sunday  at  the 
sjime  hour. 

There  are,  naturally,  few  public  amuse¬ 
ments  in  the  island  ;  the  chief  diversions. 


In  his  company  and  car  we  visited  every  j 
portion  of  the  island,  and  made  several  ; 
excursions  to  a  house  he  possessed  in  the  i 
interi<»r.  His  questions  were  numerous  ^ 
concerning  the  history  of  the  inluabited  ; 
world  since  the  period  of  his  ancestors  ! 
having  been  separated  from  their  kind.  ' 
Fortunately  for  him  and  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen,  the  few  books  that  h.ad  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  had  not  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  fire  which  had  destroyed 
the  archives  of  the  community  seventy 
yeai-8  previously.  Among  these  books 
were  several  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  and 
histories  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Some  were  in  manuscript,  and 
others  printed  in  the  rude  manner  of  the 
epoch.  As  may  be  conceived,  the  chief’s,  , 
as  also  his  fellow-countrymen’s  knowledge 
of  haiglish  history,  did  not  go  further  down 
than  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  tragic  death  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr  king,  and  .all  the  sulisequent  stirring 
events  that  had  occurred,  were  unknown 
to  them,  and,  .as  m.ay  be  expected,  all  the 
books  we  had  with  us  were  perused  with 
avidity. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  beauty  of 
the  women.  I  do  not  think  that  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe  exists  such 
faultless  charms.  Their  disjiositions  are 
most  amiable,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
after  our  arrival  there  was  scarcely  a  sin¬ 
gle  man  who  had  arrived  in  our  ship,  and 
who  was  under  fifty  years  of  age,  but  was 
in  love ;  indeed,  a  general  petition  was 
made  to  our  captain  to  entreat  him  to  re- 


however,  consist  in  wrestling,  foot-races, 
and  shooting  .at  a  mark  with  bows  and 
arrows  for  prizes,  which  are  in  general 
small  sums  of  money. 

Although  gunpowder  is  made  in  the 
island,  the  bow  is  the  arm  in  use,  for  the 
only  guns  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  some  old  match-locks  saved  from 
the  wreck. 

Justice  is  administered  in  a  very  simi>le 
manner.  Thieves  .and  other  misdemean¬ 
ants  are  tried  by  a  judge  and  a  jury,  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  iKjrsons,  the  latter  being 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  accused.  As  for 
heinous  crimes,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
I  unknown,  not  a  single  murder  having 
I  taken  pl.ace  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ohl- 
'  est  inhabitant.  Adultery  is  considered  a 
misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  a  public 
whipping  on  the  bare  back. 

A  short  time  after  our  arrival,  a  young 
man  and  woman  were  thus  punisheci  ujKin 
a  platform  erected  in  a  s<}uare  used  as  a 
market.  An  hour  before  sunset  the  two 
oftenders  were  brought  out,  .and,  first,  the 
woman  was  tied  up  to  two  perpendicular 
poles  and  her  back  bared,  but  in  so  de¬ 
cent  a  manner  that  her  bosom  was  not 
exposed.  Two  women  then  j»roceeded 
to  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes  u|)on  her 
shoulders  with  a  rod  made  of  rushes. 
The  infliction  was  by  no  means  severe — 
so  little  so,  indeed,  that  I  overheard  the 
boatswain  of  our  ship,  who  was  standing 
near,  remark :  “  Mercy  on  me,  do  they 
call  that  flogging  ?” 

After  the  woman  had  been  whipped 
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(she  was,  by  the  by,  a  lovely  creature,) 
she  was  untied  an<i  led  away,  looking 
very  much  ashamed  of  herseltj  and  her 
accomplice  tied  up  in  his  turn.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  number  of  lashes,  but 
they  wore  inflicted  in  a  more  severe  man¬ 
ner,  as  they  were  laid  on  by  men,  and 
the  instrument  used  was  a  whip,  the 
thongs  of  which  were  made  of  string ; 
still,  our  boatswain  observed,  that  it  was 
a  mere  sham  of  a  flogging. 

It  must  be  observed  that  adultery  is 
by  no  means  of  common  occurrence,  or, 
at  least,  the  misdemeanor  is  not  frequent¬ 
ly  brought  to  light ;  besides,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  a  very  moral  people,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  shame  attending  a  con¬ 
viction. 

Thefts  and  other  misdemeanors  arc 
punished  by  whipping  and  exposure  in  a 
sort  of  stocks.  Imprisonment  is  not  in  use. 

Plays  are  never  performed  in  the  island, 
there  being  no  such  a  thing  as  a  theater  ; 
but  public  recitations  from  Shakspeare  are 
frequent.  On  an  English  stage  they  would 
not  Ik*  understood,  from  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  of  pronouncing,  of  which  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  a  description,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  a  declamation  I  heard  of  All  th^ 
world'n  a  stage.  It  was  pronounced  near¬ 
ly  as  follows : 

“  Aiil  te  vaurld's  a  stauje, 
.\und  aid  te  main  aund  vomain  maiairiee  plauy- 
airs ; 

Tai  hauv  tair  aisceets  aund  tair  aintrauncais, 
Aund  one  maun  een  hecs  tceme  plauz  maunee 
paurts. 

Te  auc^  etc.” 

I  must  observe,  that  in  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  the  inhabitants  always  make  use  of 
the  pronoun  thou,  pronounced  tooo.  I 

Since  the  wreck  of  the  original  .settlers, 
no  ship  from  any  part  of  the  world  hiis 
ever  visited  the  island.  On  several  occa- , 
sions,  during  the  storms  which  have  taken  ! 
place,  ships  have  been  seen  running  be- 
fore  the  wind  in  the  dist.ance,  but  have 
never  come  sufficiently  near  to  observe  ! 
the  signals  made  on  shore.  Tlie  lowness  ! 


and  free  from  reefs ;  but  on  the  northern 
coast  there  arc  many  hidden  rocks,  which 
would  render  the  navigation  very  ilanger- 
ous,  and  any  ship  getting  among  the  reefs 
in  a  gale  would  be  almost  sure  to  perish. 

I  have  already  observed  that  all  the 
unmarried  ^lassengers  on  board  our  vessel 
got  married  and  remained  in  the  island. 
I  called  upon  one  of  them  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  ceremony ;  he  told  me 
that  his  wife  was  a  most  devoted  and 
affectionate  creature,  anticipating  his 
every  wish,  and  seeming  to  exist  for 
him  alone.  “  I  have  no  near  relations  in 
my  own  country,”  he  observed,  “  and  I 
never  wish  or  intend  to  leave  this  place.” 

I  have  alreaily  mentioned  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  island  is  carried  on  by  a 
chief  elected  for  life,  and  by  an  assembly 
of  “  tousants,”  also  chosen  for  life.  The 
election  is  carried  on  in  the  following 
manner : 

When  a  chief,  or  a  tousant,  dies,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  island  are  called 
u|K>n  to  choose  another  in  the  j>l.ace  of  the 
deceased.  The  election  commences  thirty 
days  after  his  death.  An  enormous  earth¬ 
enware  bowl,  with  a  hole  in  the  lid,  is  de- 
jiosited  in  the  market-place  from  sun ri.se 
to  sunset,  and  strictly  guarded  for  a  week. 
During  that  time,  every  Imdy  in  the  is¬ 
land,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  upwards,  is  allowed  to  throw 
into  the  orifice  a  small  flat  piece  of  shell, 
with  the  name  of  the  person  he  votes  for 
in.scribed  thereon.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  Ixiwl  is  broken,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  examined,  when  the  person  who  has 
most  votes  is  elected.  There  is  no  inlim- 
id.ation  or  speechifying,  and  during  the 
election  nothing  uncominon  appears  to  be 
going  on. 

There  are  seven  magistrates  or  judges 
in  the  island,  termed  justices,  (pronounced 
joostisses.)  They  judge  every  case,  whe¬ 
ther  criminal  or  otherwise,  assisted  by  a 
jury  of  seven  persons,  termed  deciders, 
(pronounced  desseeders.)  In-  criminal 
cases  these  deciders  are  .always  of  the 
same  se.x  as  the  accu.sed :  from  their  de- 


of  the  hand,  and  its  appearing  from  the  ’  cision  there  is  no  apiK‘al.  The  right  of 
sea  almost  constantly  envelojK*d  in  haze,  j  jiardon  is  vested  in  the  chief,  who  carries 
has  evidently  been  the  reason  of  its  never  j  on  the  government  assisted  by  the  tou- 
having  attracted  the  notice  of  .any  passing  '  sants. 

vessel.  H.ad  it  not  been  th.at  the  day  w.a8  j  At  the  end  of  five  months,  our  ship  l>c- 
unusually  clear  at  the  time  w'e  neared  the  i  ing  thoroughly  repaired,  the  skipper  gave 
island,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  '  us  notice  that  he  was  about  to  set  sail. 
pa.ssed  without  observing  it.  The  w.ater  :  Our  departure,  however,  was  delayed  by 
to  the  south,  east,  and  west  is  very  deep,  I  at  least  half  of  the  ship’s  company  desert- 
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ing,  and  it  took  several  days  to  hunt  out  1 
their  hiding-places  and  bring  them  on 
hoard.  As  it  was,  the  boatswain’s  mate, 
two  able  and  one  ordinary  seamen  were 
left  behind,  every  search  after  them  prov¬ 
ing  fruitless. 

We  had  in  vain  invited  some  of  the 
colonists  to  accompany  us  in  our  voyage  ; 
they  were  all  so  attached  to  their  native 
land  that  they  one  and  all  declared  they 
would  sooner  die  than  leave  it.  I  did  not 
wonder  at  their  determination,  for  had  I 
been  a  single  man  I  would  willingly  have 
remained  myself. 

At  length  the  moment  for  weighing 
anchor  arrived.  I  am  sure  that  very  few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  beach  as  we  entered  the 
captain’s  gig,  and  such  a  scene  of  shaking 


hands  ensued,  as  beggars  all  description. 
Wo  had  met  with  the  warmest  hospitality 
while  ashore,  and  felt  most  unhappy  as 
we  quitted  it.  The  name  of  the  excellent 
chieti  Miles  Brant,  (j>ronounced  Meeles 
Braunt,)  will,  1  am  sure,  remain  till  death 
in  the  memory  of  those  w’ho  for  five 
months  slept  under  his  roof.  May  God 
bless  him,  and  protect  the  flourishing  lit¬ 
tle  colony  in  that  far-off  land  ! 

We  .‘irrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  August,  where  I  left  the 
j  ship,  which  was  to  proceed  to  Xew-York, 
'  and  took  my  passage  for  France,  accom- 
!  panied  by  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
'  my  fellow-passenger  from  Sydney.  We 
,  arrived  at  Bordeaux  on  the  thirteenth  Oc¬ 
tober,  from  whence  I  proceeded  bv  rail¬ 
way  to  join  my  wife  and  family  at  I’ours. 


From  the  London  Time*. 
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Mu.  IIiXD,  the  astronomer,  w’rites  as 
follows :  Calculations  of  the  comet’s 
orbit  prove  that  Venus  has  had  a  rather 
narrow  escape  from  immersion  in  the 
denser  jtart  of  the  tail,  if  not  from  .actu.al 
collision  with  the  nucleus.  The  nearest 
approach  of  the  two  bodies  w.as  on  3lon- 
tlay  Last,  when  their  mutual  distance  was 
less  th.an  O-lOOths  of  the  earth’s  distance 
from  the  sun.  If  the  comet  had  reached 
its  Icjist  distance  from  the  sun  a  few  days 
earlier  than  it  has  done,  the  planet  might 
have  passed  through  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  Venus  witnessed  a  comet.ary  spectacle 
far  superior  to  that  Avhich  has  recently 
attr.acted  so  much  attention  here,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  tail  appears  twice  .as 
long  from  that  planet  as  from  the  earth, 
and  the  nucleus  proport ionably  more  bril 
liant.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  great 


I  uneasiness  and  alarm  has  been  prevalent 
I  on  the  “  Virgin  planet”  for  some  weeks 
;  past,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  which 
j  must  necessarily  have  attached  to  the 
I  comet’s  exact  course  about  the  time  of 
!  passjige  across  the  orbit  of  Venus  ;  the 
wisest  of  her  astronomers,  unless  they  are 
ahead  of  their  terrestrial  cousins  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  science,  will  have  been  sorely  puz¬ 
zled  to  decide  until  very  lately  whether 
he  was  hurrying  on  to  a  transit  through 
the  comet  or  not.  Such  narrow  escapes 
may  well  lead  to  sjx'culation  on  the  cre- 
jitive  object  widen  belongs  to  these 
w.anderers  of  the  solar  system.  The 
following  remarks  bear  upon  a  number  of 
queries  which  have  formed  every-d.ay 
questions  during  the  last  month  :  The 
comet  which  is  just  now  receding  from 
view  in  these  latitudes  was  first  discov- 
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ered  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Donati,  astronomer  at 
the  Museum  of  Florence,  on  the  cveninj; 
of  the  second  of  June.  Previous  to  this 
date  we  had  no  knowledge  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  predicted 
comet ;  neither  is  it  the  one  last  observed  | 
in  1856.  At  the  date  of  discovery  it  was 
distant  from  the  earth  228,000,000  miles,  I 
and  was  an  excessiv'ely  faint  object  in  the  j 
largest  tele8co|>e8.  It  w.os  not  until  the 
middle  of  August,  or  later,  that  a  trust¬ 
worthy  determination  of  its  future  track 
among  the  stars  could  be  obtaine<l.  It  is 
now  fairly  within  our  grasp,  and  astrono¬ 
mers  are  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
position  to  any  extent  until  it  is  again 
within  the  range  of  the  t<*lesco|>e  in  Eu¬ 
rope  more  than  two  thousand  years  hence. 
The  tail,  when  the  comet  was  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  appears  to  h.ave  maintained  an 
average  length  of  at  least  40,000,000 
miles,  subtending  an  angle  varying  from 
thirty  degi*ees  to  forty  degrees.  The 
dark  line,  or  space  down  the  center, 
frequently  remarKcd  in  other  great  comets, 
has  been  a  striking  characteristic  in  that 
of  Donati.  The  nucleus,  thojigh  small,  ^ 
has  been  intensely  brilliant  in  powerful  in-  ■ 
struments,  and  for  some  time  bore  high  j 
magnifiers  to  much  greater  advantage  | 
th.an  is  usual  with  these  objects.  i 

In  several  respects  this  comet  has  re- 1 
sembled  the  famous  ones  of  1744,  1080,  j 
and  1811,  particularly  as  regards  the! 
signs  of  violent  agitation  going  on  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus,  sucli  as  the 
appearance  of  luminous  jets,  spiral  oif- 
shoots,  etc.,  which  have  rapidly  emanated 
from  the  planetary  point  and  as  quickly 
lost  themselves  in  the  general  nebulosity 
of  the  head.  The  comet  arrived  at  its 
least  distance  from  the  sun  a  few  minutes 
after  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  September ;  its  longitude,  as  seen 
from  the  sun  at  this  time,  being  thirty-six 
degrees  thirteen  minutes,  and  its  distance 
from  him  55,000,000  miles.  The  long 


diameter  of  its  orbit  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  times  that  of  the  earth’s,  or 
35,100,000,000  miles,  yet  this  enormous 
space  is  considerably  less  than  one  thou- 
siindth  of  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star !  The  smaller  diameter  of  the  ellipse 
is  about  2,780,000,000.  The  comet  re¬ 
mains  on  the  north  side  of  the  earth’s  path 
only  two  hundred  and  five  days,  so  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  vast  trajectory  is 
situate  below  or  rather  to  the  south  of 
that  plane.  The  time  of  revolution  result¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Loewy’s  calculations  is  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
vears,  which  is  about  five  hundred  years 
less  than  that  of  the  comet  of  1811,  during 
the  period  it  was  visible  from  the  earth. 

'  The  hourly  velocity  of  the  comet  in  its  or¬ 
bit  varies  between  127,000  miles  at  the  |>e- 
rihelion  and  four  hutidred  and  eighty  miles 
;  .at  the  aphelion.  The  ]»enn:inency  of 
i  comets  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  his- 
;  tory  of  the  celebrated  comet  of  Halley, 
which  revolves  round  the  sun  in  aI>out 
seventy-six  years,  and  was  last  visible  to 
us  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  With  the  aid 
of  the  observations  preserved  in  the  t'hi- 
nese  ann.als  there  is  strong  reason  for  sup- 
jmsing  that  this  body  may  l)e  traced  to 
the  year  11  b.c.,  when  it  appeared,  as 
Dion  (.’a.ssius  relates,  “  under  that  consu¬ 
late  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus  and 
P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  before  the  death  of 
Agrippa,”  and  for  many  days  seemed  “as 
though  suspended  over  the  city  of  Koine.” 

It  Ls  only  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  comet's  orbit  coincided  somewhat 
more  nearly  with  that  of  the  earth  th.an  it 
j  does  at  present,  (an  inference  supported  by 
I  several  subseipient  appearanoes,)  and,  tak- 
I  ing  the  year  1 1  b.c.  as  our  i>oint  of  depart¬ 
ure,  we  may  recognize  the  comet  at  al- 
;  most  every  visit  up  to  the  date  of  its  last 
i  return.  Notwithstanding  their  extreme 
tenuity,  it  is  evident  that  these  bodies  m.ay 
I  exist  in  their  actual  state  tor  thousands  of 
j  years. 
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From  th«  National  Rerieir. 

ALEXANDER  PUSHKIN. 


Ai.exandkk  Pi’siiKiN*  was  tl»c  {Treat 
poet  of  liuHsia — the  Shakspeare  of  that 
{Treat  Empire.  "NVithout  room  for  more 
M-e  quote  tlie  followin{T  from  an  article  in 
the  National  litviev; : 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Jannary,  1 837,  ; 
the  unfortunate  duel  took  place  in  which  | 
the  hand  of  a  forei{Tner  (Von  Dante,  or  ' 
more  properly  Van  Ileeckeren)  put  an  j 
end  to  the  life  of  the  {rreatest  Russian 
poet  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and  the  l 
mcndian  of  his  genius.  Pushkin’s  wife  1 
was  the  unhappy  occasion  of  this  duel ;  j 
but  the  details  ot  this  sad  affair  are  too  | 
little  known  for  its  to  venture  to  pass  any  i 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  M’e  prefer,  i 
therefore,  merely  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  account  given  by  Shukowski  of 
his  lamented  friend's  last  moments  in  a 
letter  to  the  father  of  the  poet :  I 

“  I  have  hml  no  courafre  until  now  to  write  i 
to  you,  iny  poor  Sergei  Swowitsh.  What  could 
1  say,  stunned  as  1  was  myself  by  the  misfor¬ 
tune  that  lias  come  down,  like  an  avalanclie,  to 
crush  us  all  ?  Our  Pushkin  is  no  more  I  It  is 
hut  too  true,  impossible  as  it  seems.  The  idea 
that  he  no  longer  exists  can  scarcely  force 
itself  into  the  current  of  our  daily  common 
thoughts ;  we  can  not  yet  friM;  ourselves  from 
the  habit  of  looking  for  him  continually.  It  is 
still  so  natural  to  expect  him  at  the  usual  hour ; 
his  voice  seems  constantly  to  mingle  with  our 
conversation ;  his  childlike  cheerful  laugh  seems 
still  to  be  heanl  where  we  were  daily  used  to 
hear  it.  Nothing  is  changed,  there  is  no  other 
mark  of  the  sad  loss ;  every  thing  takes  its 
wonted  course,  is  in  its  place  ;  he  alone  is  gone, 
gone  forever.  It  seems  incredible.  In  an 
instant  this  strong  life  was  extinguished ;  this 
fullness  of  genius  and  of  brilliant  hope  had  ^ 
vanished.  I  say  nothing  of  you,  his  afflicted  | 
father ;  I  say  nothing  of  us,  his  mourning  ; 
friends ;  but  Russia  has  lo.st  her  poet,  her  favor-  I 
ite  poet.  She  has  lost  him  at  the  very  moment  I 
when  he  had  attained  his  full  maturity ;  the 
turning-point  at  which  the  mind  takes  leave  of  i 
the  turbid  unruly  forces  of  youth,  and,  guided  i 
by  geniu.s,  gives  itself  up  to  the  clearer  creative  ' 
power  of  manhood,  which  is  as  fresh  as  the  I 
former  and  more  prolific,  though  not  perhaps  j 
so  exalted.  Where  is  the  Russian  whose  heart  ■ 
has  not  been  bereaved  of  something  dear  to  it  ' 


by  his  death  ?  The  present  glorious  reign  has 
lost  its  poet  He  belonge<i  to  it,  as  did  Der- 
shawin  to  the  glorious  reign  of  ('atharine,  and 

Karamsin  to  that  of  Alexander . 

“  At  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Pushkin  was 
brought  home  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dan.sas,* 
in  the  most  terrible  state.  The  valet-de-cham- 
bre  carried  him  from  the  carriage  up  the 
staircase.  ‘  Am  I  too  heavy  for  you  to  carrj'  f 
a.skcd  Pushkin.  He  was  brought  into  his  cabi¬ 
net  ;  he  asked  for  clean  linen,  changed  his  dress, 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa.  Ju.st  as  they  carried 
him  to  bed,  his  wife,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened,  wanted  to  come  in ;  but 
he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice :  ‘  Do  not  come 
in,  I  have  some  one  with  me.’  He  was  afraid 
of  frightening  her.  She  did  not  come  till  he 
was  in  bed.  The  doctors  were  sent  for.  Arendt 
was  not  to  be  found.  Scholz  and  Sadler  came. 
Pu.shkin  asked  to  be  left  alone  with  them.  ‘  Is 
my  case  dangerous?’  said  he,  ten<lering  his 
hand  to  Scholz.  They  examined  the  wound, 
and  Sadler  hastened  to  fetch  the  necessary  in¬ 
struments  When  alone  with  Scholz,  Pushkin 
asked :  ‘  What  «lo  you  think  of  m)-  state  ?  Speak 
openly.’  ‘  I  can  not  deny  that  there  is  danger.’ 
‘  Say  rather  that  1  must  die.’  ‘  I  can  not  con¬ 
ceal  it ;  but  we  mu.st  first  hear  the  opinion  of 
Arendt  and  Salomon,  for  whom  we  have  sent’ 

I  ‘  I  thank  you :  j'ou  have  acted  like  an  honest 
I  man  with  me,”  .said  Pushkin.  He  put  his  hand 
I  to  his  forehead,  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  added :  ‘  I  must  arrange  my  affairs.’  ‘  Would 
you  not  like  to  see  some  of  your  friends  ?’  asketl 
I  Scholz.  ‘  Farewell,  my  friends  !’  said  Pu.shkin, 

‘  while  his  looks  fell  upon  his  library.  Of  what 
friends  he  took  leave  at  that  moment,  if  of  the 
1  living  or  the  dead,  I  know  not.  Shortly  after- 
[  wards  he  asked :  ‘  Do  you  think,  then,  I  have 
not  more  than  an  hour  to  live  ?  ‘  Not  at  all ; 
but  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  some  of 
your  friends.  Mr.  Pletneff  t  is  here.’  ‘  Very 
well ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  Shukowski  also. 
Give  me  a  glass  of  water,  I  feel  ill.’ 

“Scholz  felt  his  pulse;  he  found  his  hand 
cold,  his  pulse  weak  and  quick.  He  went  to 
fetch  him  sometliing  to  drink.  I  was  sent  for. 
....  When  Arendt  came,  he  saw  directly  that 
therewas  no  hope.  They  put  ice  on  the  suf¬ 
ferer’s  stomach,  and  gave  him  cooling  drinks. 
These  pro<luced  trancjuillity.  As  Arendt  was 
leaving  him,  Pushkin  said  :  ‘  Ask  the  Emperor 

*  His  second  in  the  fatal  duel,  and  who  had  been 
his  friend  over  since  his  school-dnys. 
f  Professor  at  the  U  Diversity  of  SL  Petersburg. 
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to  forgive  me.’  ....  Ilia  wife’s  state  of  mind  ] 
is  scarcely  to  be  described.  She  glided  like  a 
shadow  from  time  to  time  to  the  room  where  | 
her  dying  husband  lay.  He  could  not  see  her,  j 
hut  each  time  he  felt  her  presence.  ‘  Is  my  ! 
wife  here  ?’  said  he ;  ‘  let  her  go  awa^.’  He  was 
afraid  of  allowing  her  to  approach  him,  because 
he  did  not  wish  her  to  be  a  witness  of  his  suf-  j 
ferings.  ‘  How  is  my  wife  ?’  he  once  a,sked  j 
Spasky,  the  doctor  who  staid  with  him  during  i 
the  night ;  ‘  the  poor  creature  suffers  innocent¬ 
ly,  alas!  and  tlie  world  will  condemn  her!’  He 
bore  his  sufferings  with  astonishing  fortitude,  | 
e.xccpt  two  or  three  hours  during  the  first  night, 
when  they  passed  all  human  endurance.  ‘  I  : 
have  been  present  at  thirty  battles,’  said  Dr.  i 
Arendt;  ‘  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  die,  I 
but  no  one  like  him.’  In  the  moments  of  his 
greatest  physical  suffering  he  did  not  scream, 
but  only  groaned,  being  afraid  that  his  wife  . 
might  hear  him.  When  towards  the  morning,  ! 
his  sufferings  had  a  little  subsided,  he  a.sked  to 
see  her. 

“  I  can  not  describe  this  farewell  scene.  He 
next  asked  for  his  children.  They  were  asleep, 
and  were  brought  but  yet  half-awake.  He 
fixed  his  looks  silently  on  each  of  them,  laid 
his  hand  on  their  heads,  blessed  them  with  the  i 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  i 
away.  ‘  Who  is  here  ?’  he  asked  the  doctors.  ; 
They  named  me  and  Prince  Wjasemski.  ‘  Call 
them,’  said  he  with  a  faint  voice.  I  approached 
him,  took  the  hand,  already  growing  cold,  which  . 
he  held  out  to  me,  and  kissed  it  I  could  not  ; 
say  a  word.  On  his  waving  his  hand,  I  stepped  ) 
back.  Hut  he  called  me  to  him  again.  ‘  Tell  i 
the  Emperor,’  said  he,  ‘  that  I  am  sorry  that  I 
must  die  ;  I  have  been  entirely  his.  Tell  him 
that  I  wish  him  a  long,  long  reign,  and  joy  in 
his  son  aud  in  Russia.’ 

“  He  said  these  words  in  a  low  voice,  with  ; 
pauses,  but  quite  intelligibly.  He  then  took  i 
leave  of  Wjasemski.  At  this  moment  Count  ’ 
Wiclhorski  arrived,  approached  him,  and  re-  ' 
ceived  a  last  clasp  of  the  hand.  It  was  obvious  I 
that  the  dying  man  was  in  haste  to  settle  his  | 
account  with  the  world,  and  that  he  already  felt  j 
the  presence  of  death.  He  twice  felt  his  pulse  | 
him.self,  and  said  to  Spasky,  ‘  Death  is  coming.’  ; 
When  Turgenieff  approached  him,  he  looked 
at  him  twice  with  an  expressive  glance,  as  if  ' 
wishing  to  say  something ;  but  only  waved  his  i 
hand  and  whispered ;  ‘  Karamsin !’  She  was  ' 
immediately  sent  for,  and  soon  arrived.  He  ^ 
looked  at  her  for  a  minute.  When  she  stepped 
back  from  his  bed,  he  called  her  and  said, 

‘  Hless  me !’  then  he  kissed  her  hand.” 

His  sufferings  still  continued  through 
the  following  night,  but  were  somewhat 
ameliorated.  lie  was  as  much  master  of  i 
himself  as  before,  and  helped  to  carry  out  I 
the  directions  of  the  doctors ;  although  { 
he  wished  for  death  as  a  relief  to  suffer¬ 
ings  so  dreadful,  and  repeatedly  said :  I 
“  Please,  quicker :  is  ray  last  hour  come  ?  1 


Oh  !  please,  quicker !”  He  heard  with 
satisfaction  liow  general  was  the  sympathy 
people  felt  in  his  fate.  It  was  like  a  na¬ 
tional  misfortune.  Persons,  known  and 
unknown,  thronged  to  the  house  to  in¬ 
quire  how  he  WMs,  and  to  express  their 
deep  concern.  Every  face  showed  grief, 
many  wept.  At  last,  about  throe  o’cdock 
in  tlie  afternoon,  (on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
.January  1837,)  he  e.xpired.  Only  for  a 
few  moments  during  the  la.st  struggle  was 
the  clearness  of  his  mind  obscured  ;  but 
shortly  before  death  his  face  became  quite 
serene,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said  :  “  It 
is  over  with  life  ;  breathing  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult,  it  suffocates  me.”  These  were  his 
last  words.  Shukowski  adds  : 

“  When  all  had  left  the  room,  I  sat  down  and 
looked  at  his  face.  Never  had  I  seen  any  thing 
like  the  expression  left  upon  it  in  these  first 
minutes  after  death.  His  head  was  a  little  in¬ 
clined  ;  his  hands,  a  few  moments  ago  moving 
as  in  cramp,  lay  now  stretched  out  as  if  re¬ 
posing  after  heavy  labor.  Hut  the  expression 
of  his  face  I  can  not  describe.  It  was  so  new 
to  me,  and  yet  .so  well  known ;  it  was  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  dream  nor  of  sleep  ;  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
tellectual  expression  which  was  formerly  habit¬ 
ual  to  it,  nor  was  it  a  merely  {>oetical  thought ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  some  deep  and  thrilling 
insight,  which  gave  the  characteristic  expression 
now  visible — the  discovery  of  a  divine  secret, 
a  state  of  profound  spiritual  content.  Whilst 
I  thus  looked  at  him,  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  ask 
him :  ‘  What  is  it  that  you  see?’  And  what  would 
have  been  his  answer,  could  he  have  come 
back  ?  These  are  the  moments  of  life  which 
deserve  to  be  called  great  I  may  say  that  in 
this  one  I  saw  the  face  of  death  itself — the  sub¬ 
lime,  mysteriou.s,  unvailed  face  of  death.  What 
a  stamp  it  had  left  on  him  !  how  the  secrets  of 
death  and  of  his  own  inmo.st  nature  were 
written  on  the.se  features  !  I  assure  you  that  I 
never  before  saw  on  his  face  any  expression  of 
such  deep,  solemn,  sublime  thought.  Surely 
this  thought  must  have  preexi.sted  in  his  mind, 
and  belonged  to  his  noble  nature ;  but  it  came 
out  in  this  perfect  purity  only  when,  at  the 
touch  of  death,  all  earthly  things  have  vanished 
from  him.” 

The  two  following  days,  while  his  coffin 
was  yet  unclosed,  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  came  to  take  a  last  glance  at  him. 
On  the  first  of  February  he  was  solemnly 
buried  in  the  vault  of  a  church  at  St. 
Petersburg,  from  which  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  the  eoffinwas  taken  to  the  convent 
where  his  mother  was  buried,  and  where 
he  had  wished  to  repose  likewise. 

Among  his  descriptions  of  nature,  the 
representations  of  autumn  are  the  most 
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iK’.nuliful ;  as,  for  example,  in  Onetjin :  I 
“  How  sadly  the  dawn  of  morning  rises  j 
frojn  out  the  cold  mists !  The  wolf  and  I 
his  mate,  lurking  for  prey,  emerge  from  j 
the  thick  bushes ;  the  steed,  feeling  the  ! 
enemy  near,  })rance8  about,  snorting  and  i 
trembling  for  fear.  The  horseman  pru-  ■ 
dently  tiirns  round  his  horse,  and  rides  to  ' 
the  mountains.  No  longer  is  heard  the  j 
horn  of  the  shepherd  leading  the  cows  | 
from  the  village ;  every  body  stays  at  ; 
home.  The  spinning-wlieel  rattles,  the  i 
girls  sing  at  their  work  with  cheerful  taces,  I 
the  pine-torch  dickers  instead  of  the  can-  [ 
die.”  _  I 

Pushkin  had  an  excellent  library  at  his  j 
country-seat,  which  he  continually  enrich¬ 
ed  with  new  treasures.  In  1829,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  historical  poem,  Polttuca^  and 
a  new  edition  of  his  smaller  jiooms  in 
two  volumes.  His  dramatic  conijM^sition, 
Jioris  Go(hnioj^\  was  at  the  same  time 
j)re|)ared  for  the  press.  He  u’as  very 
much  annoyed  by  the  mutilations  which 
his  works  suffered  from  the  censorship, 
and  for  a  while  almost  entirely  ceased 
from  jmblishing ;  until,  as  it  is  said,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  having  heard  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  jioet’s  silence,  took  it  ujion 
himself  to  exercise  the  censorship  on  his 
Avorks,  and  was  found  less  severe  than  his 
officers.  In  the  same  year,  1829,  Pushkin 
fotlowc<I  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
Field-Marshal  Paskiewitsh  to  Erzeroum. 
He  saw  again  those  beautiful  countries  of 
the  Caucasus,  Georgia,  and  a  jiart  of 
Armenia,  which  he  had  known  before, 
and  wrote  a  masterly  description  in  prose 
of  this  expedition. 

The  summer  of  1830  he  jiassed  at  his 
country-seat  lioldino,  in  the  province  of 
Nishni-NoA’gorod,  whither  he  retreated 
to  arrange  Ids  private  affairs,  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry.  These  occu- 
jiation.s,  however,  did  not  affect  his  lite¬ 
rary  activity.  He  was,  on  the  contrary, 
busier  than  ever.  He  finished  the  two 
last  cantos  of  his  greatest  poem,  Oneyin  ; 
wrote  a  poetical  talc,  The,  Little  House  at 
Kolomna,,  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes. 
The  Avarieions  Knight,  Mozart  and 
Salieri,  A  Festival  at  the  Time  of  the 
Plague,  besides  about  thirty  smaller 
poems,  and  five  tales  in  prose  for  the 
oum.al  of  a  friend.  In  February,  1831, 
lis  wedding  took  place  at  ^loscow.  In 
a  letter  he  wrote  shortly  afterwards,  he 
says  :  “  I  am  married.  My  only  wish  is, 
that  nothing  in  my  life  may  now'  change. 


I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  this  new  }>osi- 
tion,  that  I  feel  as  if  in  a  new'  life.  The 
remembrance  of  Delwig  ”  [  a  friend  re¬ 
cently  dead!  “is  the  only  shadow'  in  this 
existence  of  othenvise  heavenly  light.” 
From  Moscow'  he  was  intending  to  go 
back  and  pass  the  summer  at  Tsarskoe- 
selo ;  and,  anticipating  the  ple.asures  of 
this  sojourn,  he  writes  to  tlie  s.ameMend  : 
“  I  shall  then  pass  the  summer  and 
autumn  in  my  enchanting  solitude,  not 
far  from  the  capital,  with  the  recollections 
of  former  and  the  enjoyment  of  j)resent 
happiness,  and  surrounded  by  .all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  married  life.  I  shall  see  you  and 
Shukowslvi  every  week.  St.  Petersburg 
is  so  very  near  ;  living  is  cheap  ;  I  need 
not  have  a  carriage.  What  is  left  me  to 
wish  for  ?”  This  summer,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  happiest  in  Pushkin’s  life ; 
Shukowski  also  jtassed  it  in  Tsarskoe-selo, 
and  the  two  poets  lived  in  the  greatest 
harmony  and  mutual  enjoyment  of  each 
other’s  w'orks. 

Several  j)oems,  and  the  beginning  of 
Piishkin’s  History  of  Peter  the  Great, 
date  from  this  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  aa'us  never  finished.  He  Avorked  at 
it  till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  the  many 
minute  details  which  such  a  Avork  reejuired 
tired  him  thoroughly  out.  His  lively 
mind  could  not  fix  itself  for  any  length  of 
time  on  the  same  pursuit ;  he  liked  the 
study  of  history  only  so  far  as  it  fertilized 
and  enriched  his  poetical  genius.  In  the 
course  of  tlie  year  1833,  he  again  made  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  Uussia,  to  see 
the  scene  of  the  insurrection  of  Ihigat- 
shetf.  As  a  literary  result  of  this  journey, 
he  wrote  the  charming  novel.  The  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Captain.  On  his  return,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  j»ublication  of 
a  periodical  called  The  Reading  Library, 
and  in  1835  published  a  volume  of  new 
j)oeins.  Some  of  his  most  finished  Avorks 
—  Hie  Rrazen  Horseman,  7he  Stone 
Guest,  the  Sylph  of  the  Stream,  Galub — 
appeared  in  1836.  Tow'ards  the  end  of 
this  year  he  lost  his  mother ;  and  Avhen 
he  folloAved  her  to  her  last  resting-))lace 
in  the  convent  of  Swatigorski,  he  order¬ 
ed,  as  if  w'ith  some  presentiment  of  the 
near  approjich  of  his  own  death,  a  buri:il- 
place  to  be  reserved  for  him  by  her 
side. 

We  can  not  better  conclude  this  imi)er- 
fect  account  of  the  great  Uussian  poet 
th.an  by  a  very  literal  rendering  ol'  his 
OAvn  proud  epitaph  on  himself: 
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“  A  monumont  to  me  leave  I  among  my  peo-  No,  I  shall  not  perish ;  that  may  ever  fall 
pic,  to  ashc.s 

Not  built  bv  human  hands,  not  overgrown  Which  is  destruction's  prej' — the  body  they 
by  grass,  inter ; 

But  rising  up  more  proud  than  that  which  My  spirit  in  my  song  shall  be  alive  as  long 
does  relate  as 

Napoleon’s  great  deeds  of  glory.  On  earth  a  single  poet  lives.” 


Prom  Titan. 
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T  HAVE  myself  achieved  my  Alpine  as-  the  halfpence  you  are  expected  to  sow 
cent.  I  walked  over  Mont  Cenis.  I  bepf  broadcast  amongst  them.  You  sit  down 
vou  will  not  think  too  light  of  my  deed,  to  a  hot  fork-brecUefaxt^  l)on  your  letter  to 
Ilad  I  any  pow’cr  of  description,  I  know  |  the  Time*,  and  are  able  to  s.ay,  for  your 
my  narrative  would  not  sound  tame,  even  i  lifetime,  that  you  hav'o  done  it  —  you 
by  the  side  of  Albert  Smith’s  one  thou-  •  have  done  Mont  Blanc.  You  have  not 
sand  and  first  performance.  paused  for  one  moment;  you  have  not 

What,  in  sober  reality,  is  after  .all  .an  been  one  moment  alone,  not  one  moment 
•ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  ?  You  huddle  and  sufficiently  collected  to  “  re.alize  a  sensa- 
crouch  together,  a  score  of  you,  in  a  cleft  tion.”  You  have  seen  and  heard  and  felt 
of  the  rock  of  the  Grands  Mulcts — you  nothing. 

consume  an  intoler.able  deal  of  cold  fowl  Now  for  my  achievement.  We  had 
and  champagne — you  toil  up  in  the  dark  dined  on  tough  mutton,  at  a  dirty  hole  of 
by  a  slippery  snow-path,  tied  together  an  inn  at  St.  Michael's  in  Maurienne.  I 
like  so  many  Spanish  onions  in  a  string —  h,ad  8.at  from  six  o’clock  till  midnight  in 
j'ou  have  in  your  ears  the  din  of  your  the  coupe  of  the  Messagerio  Iinperiale, 
jabbering  Chamouni  guides,  the  piteous  napping  for  six  weary  hours,  that  being, 
moans,  or  the  stale  jokes  of  your  jaded,  as  you  know  full  well,  “my  custom  always 
dreary  fellow-Cockneys.  In  due  time  of  an  afternoon.”  I  had  a  Berlin  Hath 
you  re.ach  the  summit — if  you  reach  it —  and  Ritter  of  some  kind  or  other  with 
and  in  a  cruel,  cutting,  killing  wind,  you  me,  and  his  blooming  tender  bride  on  her 
stand  for  five,  or  it  may  be  for  ten  minutes  wedding-tour,  who  kept  nodding  most  af- 
Uj)on  it,  benumbed,  bewildered,  frost-  fectionately  to  the  Alps  as  they  neared, 
bitten,  sick  at  heart,  and  have  before  you  and  whose  fair  blonde  head  perpetually 
— weather  permitting — a  bird’s-eye  view  oscillated  like  a  pendulum  between  her 
of  “  .all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.”  Then  husViand’s  shoulder  and  mine,  till  it  settled 
down  you  slide,  or  scamper  or  tumble,  comfortably  on  the  side  where  her  heart 
pele-mele,  harum-scarum,  riding  on  your  beat — I  sat  on  her  left — affording  mo  the 
spiked  mountain-staff,  like  so  many  witches  benefit  of  a  genial  warmth,  which  the  late 
on  their  broomsticks,  down  on  the  snow-  hour  and  the  keen  mountain  air  rendered 
dust  .again.  You  are  met  in  the  valley  any  thing  but  superfluous  or  unwelcome, 
by  a  troop  of  half-cheering,  halfjeering  On  the  stroke  of  twelve  we  wore  at 
Savoyard  ragamuffins,  who  have  got  up  Lans-le-bourg.  There  I  drank  a  whole 
an  ovation  ready  for  you,  for  the  sake  of  King  Arthur’s  punch-bowlful  of  coffee 
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aiul  milk  ;  then,  while  the  conductor,  with 
many  an  oath,  put  twelve  mules  to  his 
lumbering  conveyance,  I  walked  forth 
into  the  night  alone. 

I  felt  fresh  and  strong,  and  my  lieart 
bounded  within  me.  I  brandished  my 
trusty  iron-headed  stick,  a  weapon,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  with  which  I  could  crack 
a  bull’s  frontal  bone,  let  alone  a  mere 
(,'hristian  man's  skull.  We  have  traveled 
together,  dear  Marmion,  and  you  can  bear 
witness  that  I  hiive  lew,  if  any,  etpials  for 
soundness  of  lungs,  and  swiftness  of  foot, 
especially  walking  ujehill.  It  is  a  jh*cu- 
liarity  with  me  that  I  never  stay  or 
slacken  my  j)ace  in  the  ascent,  however 
long  or  toilsome,  but  ever  rush  on  and 
on,  as  if  I  meant  to  take  the  mountain  by 
storm.  The  rapidity  and  continuity  of 
motion  raises  the  blood  to  fever-heat,  and 
gives  the  brain  something  of  the  actual 
throbbing  of  fever.  Now  most  of  us 
know  from  experience  that  no  human  en¬ 
joyment  comes  up  to  the  trance  of  a  good 
fever,  and  the  lightness  and  elasticity  of 
the  mountain  air  impart  to  the  senses  a 
high-wrought  excitement,  which  comes  as 
near  the  spiritualir^ition  of  the  whole 
frame  Jis  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain  here 
Ih-1ow.  I  traveled  with  the  hurry  of  a  1 
Queen’s  messenger,  had  ha<l  two  or  three 
sleepless  nights  on  the  journey,  and  had 
still  the  boots  on  with  which  I  step|>ed 
into  a  cab  at  my  door  in  l*oeklingtou 
Square,  so  that  long  unrest  had  brought 
me  to  a  state  of  coma  which  lifted  me  u{> 
to  the  highest  realms  of  the  unreal. 

I  had  not  gone  ten  yards  when  the 
firm  tread  of  my  heel  was  the  loudest — 
presently  the  only  sound  I  heard.  The 
toiling  diligence  thuinlered  shortly  after¬ 
wards  behind  me,  but  was  soon  far  away 
in  the  rear,  and  the  jingling  of  a  hundred 
bells,  and  the  crack  of  the  whips,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  {tostillions,  and  the  “Sacres” 
of  the  conducteur,  who,  having  no  horn 
to  blow,  apparently  consecrated  his  super¬ 
fluous  wind  to  blow  up  men  .and  cattle, 
ascended,  mellowed  by  the  widening  dis¬ 
tance,  till  they  died  away  altogether  in 
the  space  I  put  between  me  and  them. 

Alter  two  or  three  turnings  in  the 
road,  I  was  again  alone,  and  silence  deep¬ 
ened  around  me.  1  tried  two  or  three 
anatebes  of  song  —  marching-tunes  with 
which  I  am  wont  to  beguile  my  way ;  but 
the  notes  died  in  utterance.  The  God  of 
the  Alps  awed  and  hushed  me.  The  road 
wound  up  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley; 


the  rocky  mountain  sides  were  fringed 
here  and  there  with  ragged  fir-trees  ;  the 
view  was  Vtounded,  the  air  close  and  noise¬ 
less,  nothing  broke  the  holy  stillness  of  the 
night.  Now  silence  and  solitude  are  the 
first  and  foremost  elements  of  all  Alpine 
enjoyment.  Another  essential  condition 
is  perfect  freedom  of  motion.  Where 
you  have  to  mind  and  pick  your  way, 
where  you  apprehend  that  any  false  step, 
any  untoward  tumble,  may  pitch  you  over 
a  thousand  fathoms’  precipice,  you  must 
be  a  very  Syntax  if  you  have  an  eye  for 
the  pieturesijue.  Hut  here  the  road  lay 
before  me  as  smooth  and  safe,  as  firm  and 
compact,  as  the  carpeted  floor  of  your 
drawing-room ;  mountain  and  valley,  as 
far  as  eve  could  re.ach,  were  almost  as 
clear  ami  distinct  as  the  fullest  noontide 
glare  could  make  them.  Right  before 
nie,  where  the  jagged  mountain-gorge 
seemed  to  close  the  way,  there  flashed  a 
blaze  of  stars  such  as  can  oidy  light  up  .an 
Alpine  atmosphere.  Those  stars — 1  knew 
them  by  heart.  It  was  the  glorious  gor¬ 
geous  cluster  of  the  winter  constellations 
just  rising  in  the  cast.  There  was  the 
milk-white  (.'apella,  and  the  blood-red 
Aldebaran,  and  the  ruby  Uigel,  .and  topaz 
Rrocyon,  the  pale  twinkling  Pleiades,  and 
the  flaming  belt  of  Orion.  The  very 
Koh-i-noor  of  the  whole  set,  my  own 
Sirius,  ]>iayed  bo  peep  behind  rocks  and 
woods;  but  far  up  above-head  a  ])lanet 
glowed,  Jupiter,  I  supposed,  bright  and 
broad  as  a  bran-new  sixpence,  a  very 
Budc-light  in  a  whole  galaxy  of  minor 
gas-lights.  The  warmth,  the  purity,  the 
cidmness  of  the  air  was  unspeakable. 

Presently,  however,  I  issued  forth  from 
that  deep  gully,  and  re.ached  more  open 
space  ;  you  have  gone  yourself  over  Mont 
(.’enis,  Marmion,  or  have  crossed  the  Al|)8 
at  some  other  jMjint,  and  I,  who  have 
bi‘en  on  foot,  by  night  and  by  day,  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  up  and  down,  nine  out  of 
ten  of  those  Passes,  hardly  need  describe 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery. 
Mont  Cenis  is  by  no  means  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  of  mountains,  though  its  road  be 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  mountam- 
roads.  You  are  famili.ar  with  the  change 
of  landscape  at  every  step  along  the  wind¬ 
ing  ascent ;  now  deep  m  the  glen,  now 
high  on  the  terrace,  now  thick  through 
the  wood,  now  close  by  the  foaming  cata¬ 
ract,  now  up  on  the  dizzy  bridge,  now 
edging  the  yawning  abyss. 

1  W ell  —  I  reached  an  open  space,  and 
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was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  roar  of  the  Lombard  position  at  the  Chiuse,  and  give 
thousand  voices  of  the  Alps.  Down  on  my  their  onset  all  the  irresistible  im|>etu8  of  a 
left  dashed  the  unseen  torrent,  down  on  sudden  surprise.  1  was  myself  by  turns 
my  right  the  wind  reveled  across  the  the  Fi’ench  king,  by  turns  the  Latin 
tangled  pine-forest.  The  night  was  not  monk.  I  rehearsed,  in  the  name  of  this 
so  still  as  it  had  seemed  below,  and  some  i  latter,  the  graphic  speech,  in  which  that 
thin  streaks  of  pitch-dark  clouds  scudded  lonely  wanderer  gives  an  account  of  the 
like  evil  spirits  along  the  narrow  gorges,  miraculous  way  in  which  Providence  had 
forerunners  of  a  storm  that  was  brewing  guided  him  across  the  Alpine  desert,  in 
in  the  east.  the  third  act  of  Manzoni’svltfcfcAj.  Anon, 

As  yet  there  was  only  that  low  moan,  1 1  bethought  myself  of  Excelsior :  I  was 
that  keen,  fresh,  freshening  breeze  quick- 1  Excelsior,  and  iny  stick  became  his  star- 
ening  all  our  senses  and  hightening  our  spangled  banner  ;  and  I  wished  and  hoped 
pt'rceptions,  so  that  I,  whose  eyes  like  the  Mont  Cenis  might,  like  Jacob’s  ladder, 
cat’s,  are  always  keenest  in  the  night  air,  reach  up  to  heaven,  and  I  felt  that  I  could 
and  whose  e.ars  are  of  the  sharpest  at  any  walk  up,  up,  forever,  sure  not  onlj^  that 
time,  could  catch  sights  and  sounds  at  an  my  mortal  strength  would  never  forsake 
incredible  distance  and  with  amazing  me,  but  that  my  breathing  would  become 
swiftness.  But  somehow  the  imagination  easier  and  easier,  my  limbs  lighter  attd 
would  work  upon  all  sounds  and  sights,  so  lighter,  till  my  mortal  frame  would  be 
as  to  jteople  every  crag  and  every  bush  buoyed  up  into  the  air,  and  the  ascent 
with  unearthly  objects,  and  to  make  the  air  j  would  end  in  Ascension, 
alive  with  notes  and  tunes  other  than  Oh !  what  ether  is  more  exhilarating, 
those  of  the  piping  wind  and  of  the  brawl-  what  opium  can  give  rise  to  wilder 
ing  brook.  |  dreams,  than  such  !is  beset  us  in  the  pure 

The  Alps  are  on  the  whole,  pretty  lonely  j  mountain  air  and  after  a  smart  mountain 
and  stirless,  and  especially  on  the  highro.ad,  walk  at  midnight?  There  is  hardly  one 
singularly  destitute  of  animal  life.  At  hour  of  my  life  I  »lid  not  live  over  again, 
nigl>t,  however,  a  hundred  invisible  things  hardly  a  line  of  poetry  I  ever  read 
seem  perpetually  rushing  past ;  a  hundred  in  any  language,  hardly  three  notes  of 
unaccounUible  voices — voices  of  the  night  a  tune  I  ever  heard  in  any  laud,  that 
— blend  with  the  real  music  of  earth,  air,  :  did  not  flit  and  flash  across  my  mind  in 
and  water.  The  Alps  are  haunted !  I  that  short  spell  of  clairvoyance  —  not 
Heaven  !  that  I  could  only  write  down  j  one  familiar  face  that  I  did  not  conjure 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  fancies  that  [  up,  not  one  well-known  voice  that  did 
flitted  across  my  mind  !  There  is  no  mil-  ]  not  mingle  with  the  eternal  roar  of  the 
lion  of  miles  of  space,  no  million  of  years  j  Aljiine  wilderness.  And  in  the  midst  of 
of  time,  a  man  may  not  travel  through,  in  I  that  mazy  reverie  a  thousand  evanescent, 
the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  under  such  j  ineftable  sights  and  sounds  came  suddenly 
a  combination  of  magnetic  causes.  You  1  to  startle  me:  it  was  now  a  ^oitstep — a 
noticed  the  peculiar  effect  of  a  gust  j  very  distinct  footstep — not  the  eflio  of  my 
of  wind  through  extensive  flrwoods:  it ,  own  footsteji — as  if  of  some  one  dodging 
sounds  like  the  clash  of  ten  thousand  steel  me — close  behind  me :  now  a  heavy-trail- 
blades  meeting  in  mortal  confliet.  It  ing  thing — some  giant  snake  or  other  huge 
seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the  legions  that  monster— rushing  through  the  bush,  al- 
ever  toiled  up  that  far-famed  ascent —  most  at  my  feet :  now'  a  great  flitting 
Gauls,  Africans,  Homans,  Goths,  Burgun-  shadow  towering  on  my  j)ath,  and  moving 
dians,  Langobards,  Saxons,  and  Franks —  j  straight  in  my  direction:  a  dark  demon 
were  now'  marching  up  in  the  dead  of  i  spreading  his  bat-like  wings,  ready  to  eii- 
night,  in  one  close  array,  .and  I  heard  the  |  fold  me  to  his  breast.  ()h  !  the  endless 
cl.angor  of  their  iron  tread,  and  descried  i  jugglery  and  phantasmagoria  of  the 
their  spears  .and  lualberds  gleaming  up  |  niglit !  and  I  strained  my  eyes  so  as  to 
those  star-lighted  defiles.  Charlemagne  |  pierce  the  gloom,  and  stood  still  and  lis- 
and  his  host  of  Fr.anks  took  my  fancy  jiar- 1  tened,  till  the  throb  of  mv  pulses  w.as  the 
ticularly,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  the  i  loudest  noise:  but  the  sfightest  attempt 
meeting  of  that  monarch  with  the  solitary  j  at  seizing  any  of  those  sounds  and  sights 
obscure  monk,  or  deacon,  who  came  to  1  would  melt  them  into  nothing ;  the  mo- 
j)oint  out  to  him  au  unknown  path,  w'hich  j  ment  I  stilled  ray  heart,  the  moment  I 
would  lead  the  Franks  to  the  rear  of  the  i  rallied  my  w'andering  faculties,  nothing 
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but  the  renl  'w.'vs  before  me.  I  felt  con¬ 
scious  nil  the  time  that  I  stood  on  tlie 
very  brink  of  the  supernatural,  that  I  wa.s 
walking  on  the  very  border  of  the  “  night 
side  of  nature,”  but  any  attempt  to  reach 
over  the  bourne  flung  me  back  rudely  ; 
back  I  fell  into  the  dull,  visible,  and  tan¬ 
gible  world. 

And  I  recalled  to  mind  the  day — and 
that  day  was  har<lly  fourteen  months 
back  in  the  past — when  I  traveled  over 
that  same  Alpine  chain,  though  on  another 
road,  over  the  Spltlgen ;  traveled,  but 
not  alone;  when  a  gentle  and  beloved 
companion  jiressed  close  to  me,  as  the 
sledge  bounded  and  jolted  over  the  deep 
ruts  of  the  uneven  frozen  ground,  and 
she  clung  gasping  and  trembling  to  me 
for  support ;  and  I  was  remiuaed  how 
that  gentle,  tender,  timid  being,  so  full  of 
youth  and  life  and  love  and  happiness,  lay 
now  as  cold  as  the  snow  she  was  then 
jiassing  over ;  and,  all  on  a  sudden,  I  lift 
ed  up  my  voice  till  it  r.ang  like  a  bell  in 
the  still  night  .air,  and  I  pr.ayed  with  a 
fervor,  such  as  nature’s  temple  only,  and 
only  sometimes,  can  inspire — I  pr.ayed  to 
God  Omnipotent  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  break  through  the  barrier  that  parts 
us  from  the  invisible  world — that  here,  in 
this  great  desert,  where  no  humiin  being 
w.as  near  to  sec,  whence  .any  tale  I  might 
tell  w'ould  be  credited  by  no  human  be¬ 
ing,  I  might,  for  the  shortest  inst.ant,  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  countenance  of  the 
dear  departed  one — that  I  should  for  once 
stand  with  the  dead  face  to  face.  I  jirayed 
— and  .as  I  prayed,  I  gazed  wistfully  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  eagerly  breathed  a  name — 
and  almost  fancied  faith  and  longing  lov’e 
could  work  minacles — ay,  almost  fiincied 
— only  fancied ;  for  it  is  God’s  will 
that  the  great  depth  should  never  be 
sounded,  th.at  men  should  believe  be¬ 
cause  they  never  c.an  see.  Even  on  the 
Alps,  at  midnight,  the  dead  never  return ! 


In  the  mean  while  the  wind  h.ad  fresh¬ 
ened  into  a  keen  piercing  g.ale ;  the  clouds 
rolled  darker  and  darker,  and  as  I  rc.ached 
the  highest  regions,  the  stars  paled  one 
by  one,  the  planet  itself  w'as  absorbed, 
earth  .and  sky  mingled  ;  the  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  invade.1  by  a  thick  fog,  which 
lashed  my  face  with  almost  imperceptible 
atoms  of  I  knew  not  whether  rain  or  snow 
or  dust.  At  every  new' turning  I  had  been 
plunging  into  more  .and  more  j)alpable 
darkne.s.s,  and  at  last  I  moved  through 
such  a  den.se  inky-bl.ack  medium,  that  the 
foot  had  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
aid  of  the  eye.  The  very  mist  had  be¬ 
come  invisible.*  Past  the  heavy  crosses 
set  up  to  guide  the  traveler  through  the 
w'inter  snows,  but  now  scarcely  discerni¬ 
ble  from  time  to  time,  as  they  loomed 
portentous  through  the  dusk — p.ast  the 
cantonniers’  houses  placed  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  by  the  wayside — past  the  dilapidated 
hospice,  all  dark  and  voiceless,  and  the 
paltry  mountain  inns  Avhich  have  usurped 
Us  hospitable  duties,  I  trod  stealthily, 
wr.apt  in  my  cloak,  myself  not  unlike  the 
spirit  of  darkness  and  of  storm  :  the  very 
watch-dogs  gave  no  sign.  I  stood  on  the 
summit ;  I  walked  across  the  plain,  along 
the  icy-lakes,  the  death  lakes  of  Mont 
Cenis.  Italy  lay  before  me,  a  vast  ocean 
of  gloom.  I  stood  at  Grande  Croix. 
Presently  a  ruddy  light,  a  mere  burning 
speck  at  first,  then  a  huge  fiery  ball,  me¬ 
teor-like,  flashed  across  the  plain,  low  on 
the  horizon,  in  the  distance.  There  came 
jingling  bells,  cracking  whips,  swearing 
voices — the  lumbering,  thundering  blun- 
•lering  diligence.  I  crept  into  my  place 
beside  the  jierlln  bride,  who  was  napjiMi^' 
and  nodding  still,  drowsier  and  warmer 
than  ever.  The  weird  trance  was  at  an 
end. 

The  Alps  w'cre  left  behind,  and  I,  a 
man,  found  myself  talking,  thinking,  and 
acting  like  other  men. 


•  “  Ricorditi,  Lettor,  so  mai  per  Alpo 
Ti  colse  nebbia  per  la  qu.il  vedt-ssi 
Non  altriinonti  cbi  per  polio  talpe.” 

DanU,  I'urga'oria,  xvii.  1-3. 

“  Can  to  remembrance,  reader,  if  tljou  e’er 
Hast  on  an  Alpine  licifrUt  been  ta’cn  Iry  clond, 
Through  wliieh  tliwi  Si.w’st  no  better  than  the  mole 
Doth  through  opacous  membrane.” 

Cary's  TrartslUion. 

Who  ever  observed  more  correctly  or  described  more  forcibly  ? 
TOL  XLVr.— NO.  I.  9 
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From  Bhorpo't  London  Mtgotlno. 

''  '''  THE  EXILE’S  m''e'm  o'r  Y.  '  ' 


'  »  L  »v  1 1 


BY  ELEANOR  F.  COBBY. 


Aifcnrrr  homestead  f '  qasint  and  lonely, 
When  shall  I  thy  threshold  tread  f  * 
When  return  to  those  ■who  love  me, 

If,  alas  1  they  are  not  dead  T  > 

Round  thy  rustic  porch  the  woodbine 
Flatten  in  the  eToaing, breese ;  , 

•I  Still  thy  lowly  ^te  is  guM^lcd , 

..I  „  lose  ancient  poplar-trees^  .  , 
Standing  sentry,  night  and  day, , 

With  their  leAres  or  trembling  gray. 

*  Well  I  know  each  aoanding  chamber ; 

WcU  I  know  each  dark  recess:  * 

Oh  I  I  might  be  happy  often 
If  I  could  but  love  thee  less  I  , 

Well  I  know  the  streamlet  winding 

*  Through  thy  pleasant  pasture-land, 

*  Where  at  noon  the  dappled  cattle 

In  the  shady  waters  stand. 

Thoughts  of  home  arc  sweet  to  me, 
Pining  o’er  the  distant  sea. 

■I  •!  .»  t-  «i 

Joy  the  dearest,  grief  the  deepMt,  j  . 
t  Bind  my  heart  with  sacred  ties,  j 
_  To  that  homestead,  quaint  and  lonely, 
*Ncath  our  gr^,  ojd  English  skies:  - 
There  I  drank  lire’s  cup  of  anguish,  ”  ’ 
Brimming  o’er  with  mtter  tears ; 

■f  .Jl't 

'  hr-  f.t'.i/  x’ff] 

• .  i '  "".iw  ..'I*  :  b:A 


't  J  in  1*  ‘‘ff- 


When  our  gentle  sister  left  us  ’ 

'  In  the  dawn  of  joyous  years —  •  *  ’ 

Through  that  porch  where  woodbines  ■wave 
Borne,  in  silence,  to  the  grave.  *' 

I  >  vr  ■  '  1 1' 

There,  love’s  sweetness  first  entranced  me ;  * 
There,  I  felt  its  tender  spell ; 

Clasped  hands  and  gentle  glances  i< 

Tolling  what  the  lips  should  taU.  ; 

Absence  came,  with  wider  changes,  | 
And  the  dream  was  soon  forget ; 

Yet  it  leaves  a  lingering  kindness 
For  the  old,  familiar  spot.  ' 

Oft  at  eve,  my  mind  recalls 

OHmpses  of  tnoso  ivied  walls.  ■  • 


'  Oft  at  eve,  my  mind  refills  it 
With  the  friends  1  aoe  no  more ; 
Oft  illumes  its  parlor  easement ,  ; 

Witli  the  merry  lights  of  yore; 
In  the  midst  of  outward  sorrow, 
When  iny  heart  is  bleeding  fist, 
Nature’s  low  unceasing  voices 
Tell  me 'of  the  happy  past — 

"  Distant  stream  and  moaning  breeze 
Sound  like  rustling  poplar  trees, 
hitil;  ;  ■■■■I  ■'ll  -1  , 
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What  lack  the  valleys  and  mountains 
That  once  were  green  and  gay  T  f 
What  lack  the  babbling  fountains  f 
Their  voice  is  sad  to-day. 

Only  the  sound  of-  a  .voice,  ,  r 
Tender  and  sweet  and  low,  ^  ,  ^ 

That  made  the  earth  rejoice,  ' 
A  year  ago  r , 

•.  I’l 

What  lack  the  tender  flowers  f  ’ 

A  shadow  is  on  the  sun :  ’ 

What  lack  the  moiry  hours,  .iti 
That  1  long  that  they  were  done  t 


Only  two  smiling  eyes,’ 

That  told  'of  joy  and  mirth ;  I 
They  arc  shining  in  the  skies, 

I  mourn  on  earth  I 

What  lacks  my  heart,  that  makes  it 
.  So  weary  and  full  of  pain. 

That  trembling  Hope  forsakes  it, 

.  Never  to  come  again  f 
Only  another  heart,  t 
I  Tender  and  all  mine  own, 

!  f  In  the  still  grave  it  lies,  • 

I  weep  alone  t  r 
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“  W Ki.i. !  and  is  it  really  you,  Bessie 
Villiers?  And  what,  in  the  name  of  pfood- 
ness,  have  you  done  with  yourself  all  this 
time  ?  Five — w'oll,  no — but  four  weeks 
at  least  it  is,  siuco  we  have  had  the  honor 
of  a  visit  frt)m  your  Ladyshij).” 

This  speech  was' finished  with  a  grand 
mock  courtesy,  from  the  speaker.  Miss 
Isabella  liivers,  a  handsome  young  lady, 
dressed  in  the  very  last  fashion,  in  the 
richest  of  silks  and  the  costliest  lace ;  and 
it  was  aildressed  to  another  young  wt)mau 
of  her  own  age,  who  a  minute  previously 
had  been  aunouncod  by  Airs,  llivers’s 
page,  who  was  gorgeouidy  bedizened  in 
blue,  .and  silver  buttons. 

Bessie  Villiers,  the  visitor,  beside  her 
friend,  would  not  possibly  have  attracted 
much  notice  at  first ;  she  was  by  no  means 
BO  disthiffui  looking,  and  w’as  dressed 
very  quietly  thongh  neatly.  Her  blnok 
glace  was  not  enlarged  to  inconvenience 
by  crinoline,  though  a  daintily -worked 
white  petticoat  just  peeped  Irom  the  skirt 
of  her  robe,  as  she  held  it  up  to  avoid  the 
cont.act  of  even  Mrs.  liivers's  liiindsomc 
morning  room  carpet.  A  sweet  and 
happy  face,  though  not  a  very  beautiful 
one,  beamed  from  beneath  a  modest  straw 
bonnet,  plainly  but  elegantly  trimmed 
with  violet-colored  velvet ;  perfectly -fit¬ 
ting  gloves  and  boots  finished  this  unre¬ 
markable  toilet,  if  1  except  a  black  velvet 
mantle  and  sable  furs,  which  served  to 
denote  the  winter  season. 

“  I  have  been  very  busy,  ray  dear  Isa¬ 
bella,”  said  Miss  Villiers,  with  a  slight 
hesitation,  and  a  color  very  perceptibly 
rising  through  her  pure  pale  skin. 

“  And  so,  indoo»l,  ha*  been  your  humble 
servant,”  Biiid  Isabella ;  “  Bails,  soirees, 
operas,  weddings !” 

“  What  I”  said  Bessie,  smiling,  “  have 
you  at  last  made  up  your  mind  then  ? 

“  To  my  own  W'udduig  ?”  Miss  Rivers 
almost  screamed..!  “Good  Heavens,  no! 
How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ? 
AVhy,  Frederick  and  I  are  not  half  rich 
enough  yet.  I  say  Frederick  and  I,  but 
I  mean  Mr.  Bury  ;  for,  of  course,  every 


one  knows  I  have  no  money,  don’t  they, 
mamma  ?”  continued  this  lively  young 
lady,  tapping  her  mother  under  the  chin 
— a  proceeding  w'hich  interfered  with  that 
matron’s  dignity  materially,  as,  dressed  in 
a  costly  morning  silk,  she  lounged  with 
one  of  Mudie’s  volumes  in  her  hand. 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,  Isabella,”  her  mother 
answered  ;  “  and  pray  ^  don’t  tumble  my 
collar  so ;  it  is  really  very  disagreeable.” 

“  ^Vhat  is,  iiui,  dear  ?”  replies  her  daugh¬ 
ter — “  that  I  still  hang  on  your  hands  ? 
Well,  you  know  it  is  not  Fred’s  fault,  be¬ 
cause  Ihs  wanted  to  arrange  onr  raarriage 
only  last  month,  and  you  wooid  not  hear 
of  it.”  " 

“  (.Certainly  not,”  the  elder  lady  says, 
“  until  Mr.  Bnry’s  prospects  improve, 
.and  his  income  will  enable  him  to  keep  a 
wile.”  , 

“  I  w.as  about  to  name  to  you,”  said 
Bes.'iio  Villiers,  “  that  I  am  going  to  he 
married  on  the  seventeenth  of  next  month. 
We  think  now  there  is  every  prospect  of 
Mr.  Dimsdale’s  income  progressing,  and 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  not  to  make 
any  further  delay.  I  shall  be  twenty-one 
you  know,”  she  said,  “  next  week ;  my 
birthday  is  on  the  fourth,  and  Arthur  is 
just  two  years  older,  and — ” 

“  And  j)ray,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Rivers 
broke  in,  “  what  may — if  not  an  imperti¬ 
nent  question — what  m.ay  be  the  mcome 
of  Air.  Dimsdale  ?” 

Alost  people  would  have  thought  this 
a  very  impertinent  question  indeed. 
Bessie  colored  a  little^  but  answered 
quietly:  “Three  hundred  a  year,  Mrs. 
Rivers.”  ,  i  r 

“  Is  it  .possible  I ! !  1”  <  in  an  accent  ot 
astonishment  which  demandsall  those  four 
notes  of  admiration  to  describe  it. 

“  Aly  dearest  Bessie  I”  (from  Isabella,) 
“  you  are  surely  dreaming ;  or  out  of  your 
mind  :  or  ” — laughing  immensely — “  ter¬ 
ribly  in  love.” 

“  I  do,  certainly^  wish  to  say  that  I  love 
Air.  Dimsdale  very  much,”  says  Bessie, 
in  a  little  tone  of  pique.  “  If  I  did  not,  I 
should  be  very  wrong  to  marry  him.” 
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This  mildly-tempered  shaft,  perhaps, 
was  aimed  at  Miss  Kivers,  who  had  been 
wavering — so  siiid  evil  report — between 
her  engaged  lover  and  a  eertain  gentle¬ 
man  considerably  older  than  herself ;  at 
any  rate,  Isabella  received  the  innuendo 
(which  became  so,  more  from  the  emphasis 
with  which  it  was  delivered  rather  than 
its  words)  with  a  long  loud  laiigh — the 
way,  by  the  by,  in  which  Mrs.  liivers  and 
her  daughters  usually  received  any  thing 
like  hints  of  reproof,  and  which  was 
doubly  effective  in  at  once  expressing 
their  scorn  of  report,  and  their  contempt 
for  the  hinter. 

“You  are  quite  Arcadian,  my  dear 
girl,”  said  Is.abella,  when  she  had  indulg¬ 
ed  her  mirth ;  “  perhaps  I  might  better 
say  Utopian  ;  but  certainly  I  .agree  with 
you,  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  marry  a  per¬ 
son  one  does  like,  than  any  one  to  whom 
we  have  an  aversion.  And  that  is  the 
reason  I  intend  waiting  for  Frederick.”  ' 

“  But,”  interjx).sed  Miss  Villiers,  “  sure¬ 
ly  Mr.  Bury’s  income  exceeds  what  Mr. 
DImsdale  and  I  think  we  can  .afford  to 
marry  on  ?” 

“  It  does  indeed,”  .answered  her  friend, 
r.athcr  more  seriously  than  before;  “Fred¬ 
erick  has  five  hiuidrcd  a  year.  But  do 
you  think  we  could  keep  house  on  such 
a  wretched  sum,  my  dear  girl  ?  The  thing  j 
would  be  out  of  the  question ;  even ' 
mamma  says  so,  don’t  you  mother,  dear  ? 
although  she  wants  so  very  much  to  get 
rid  of  me,  and  hear  me  called  Mrs.  Some 
body,  instead  of  Miss  Rivers.” 

“  Out  of  the  question  ?  Of  course,” 
her  mother  .answered  loftily ;  “  .and  I  can 
not,  my  dear  Miss  Villiers,  imagine  how 
your  ])arent3  can  permit  you  to  sacrifice  ' 
yourself,  and  descend  from  the  enjoyments  * 
of  a  comfortable  and  elegant  home  into 
poverty.” 

“  Poverty  !”  said  Bessie,  smiling. 

“  3Iy  dear,  yes.  What  can  you  possi- ! 
bly  do  with  three  hundred  a  year  ?”  ! 

“  At  least,”  said  Miss  Villiers,  “  it  is,  | 
in  careful  hands,  a  competency ;  and  to¬ 
gether  we  can  make  it  go  further  than 
living  singly ;  for  Mr.  Dimsdale  candidly  : 
acknowledges  that,  as  a  single  man,  he  can 
save  very  little,  and  wants  beside  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  home.  Papa,  you  know,”  said 
Bessie,  blushing,  “  takes  a  great  interest 
in  all  social  subjects,  and  discusses  them 
freely  among  us  all ;  and  he  declares  this  : 
system  of  waiting  till  people  arc  rich, 
now  in  vogue  among  the  genteel  middle- 


cl.ass  people,  is  productive  of  great  im¬ 
morality.” 

Mrs.  Rivers  tossed  her  head  :  “  Those 
are  questions,”  she  said,  “best  left  .alone; 
at  any  rate,  with  us  they  are  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight.” 

“No  man,”  said  Isabella,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  h.ad  definitively  made  her  mind 
up  on  the  subject — “no  man  has  a  right 
to  marrj'  unless  he  can  supjiort  a  wife  in 
the  way  she  has  been  brought  up.” 

“And  there  again  lies  the  fault.  Papa 
s.ays,”  exclaimed  Bessie,  “  middle-class 
families  bring  up  their  daughters  to  know 
nothing  wh.atever  of  domestic  economy  ; 
to  .acquire  showy  accomplishments,  which 
are  yet  not  perfected  enough  to  gain 
them  bread,  if  accident  or  misfortune 
forces  them  to  earn  their  own  subsistence ; 
to  dress  expensively,  to  frequent  p.artics, 
and  to  keep  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
m.arry  until  they  can,  as  wiv'cs,  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  same  reckless  system  in 
Avhich  they  have  as  daughters  before 
existed.” 

“  Capital,”  says  Mrs.  Rivers,  derisively. 
“  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Villiers,  you  have 
retained  your  father’s  lectures  well.  I 
wish,  Is.abella,  you  would  remember  what 
I  s.ay  to  you,  in  the  like  manner.  And 
pray,  my  de.ar,  Bessie  ” — patronizingly — 
“tell  us  your  qu.alific.ations  for  keeping 
house  on  the  smallest  possible  income  I 
ever  heard  of  people  being  desjierate 
enough  to  m.arry  on  y” 

“  One  thing — the  first  .and  best  princi¬ 
ple,  I  believe,”  answered  Miss  Villiers 
gr.avely — “  will  be  to  keep  our  expenses 
within  th.at  income.  I  sh.ali  regulate  them 
weekly,  take  a  sm.all  honse— just  sufficient 
for  decent  and  respect.ahle  comfort — h.ave 
only  one  sert'.ant,  .and  superintend  every 
domestic  occupation  myself,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  will  be  in  my  power,  because 
we  haa’c  alw.ays  .assisted  my  mother  in 
those  affairs.” 

“  Really !”  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  some  observation,  and  not 
knowing  what  other  on  earth  to  offer. 

“  Papa’s  income,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rivers,” 
continued  Bessie,  “  is,  as  you  know,  a 
very  handsome  one ;  but  even  he  owns 
that  if  ray  mother  had  not  exercised  a 
strict  economy  and  been  prudent  in  her 
domestic  expenditure,  he  could  not  have 
done  as  he  has  ;  that  is,  provided  by  a  life 
assurance,  handsomely  for  her  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  and  put  by  something  for 
his  daughters,  for  marriage-portions,  or  to 
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help  them  on  if  they  remain  single.  Every 
one  of  us,”  IJessie  pursueJ — a  flush  of 
honest  pride  coming  into  her  sweet  face 
— “  has  followed  some  pursuit,  by  which, 
if  oom|)elled,  we  could  earn  our  own 
living.  We  have  never  calculated  on 
marriage  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  nor  do 
I  believe  any  of  us  are  likely  to  sink  into 
repining  helpless  beings,  if  we  are  destin¬ 
ed  to  remain  single.  I  believe  each  state 
of  existence  has  its  own  peculiar  cares  aud 
trials.  Wo  liave  endeavored  to  prepare  i 
for  either.”  I 

E.xcellent  sentiments  !  but  they  ap}iear-  ! 
ed  to  make  no  impression  at  all  on  Mrs.  { 
liivers,  or  her  daughter  Isabella,  who  , 
deemed  it  entirely  beneath  ladies  to  un¬ 
derstand  any  thing  whatever  about  house-  ] 
hold  matters.  Ilad  they  been  born  to  ; 
rank  aud  wealth,  perhaps  their  high  sta- ! 
tion  might  have  «lenied  them  a  partici|)a- 1 
tion  in  woman’s  dearest  duties.  The 
Duchess  of  Oldscliool  would  certainly  be 
out  of  place,  walking  into  Her  Grace’s  ; 
kitchen,  directing  Her  Grace's  hag- ' 

gling  with  Her  Grace’s  butcher,  baker,  or  I 
poulterer.  But  Mrs.  Bivens,  the  wile  of  I 
a  commercial  man,  whose  income  was  { 
flxed  at  seven  hundred  per  annum,  might  I 
have  so  directed  her  aflfairs,  with  the 
greatest  ])ossible  advantage  to  her  hus¬ 
band's  c.vpenditurc  and  her  daughter’s 
future  welfare,  since  this  young  lady  could 
not  hope  for  an  alliance  w'ith  any  member 
of  the  peerage,  or  even  a  wealthy  com¬ 
moner  of  high  family.  But  3Irs.  liivers 
and  her  daughters  preferred  aping  the 
Duchess  of  Oldscliool,  iu  their  expendi¬ 
ture,  their  idleness,  their  fashionable 
modes,  aud  even  fancied  that  people  mis¬ 
took  their  Birmingham  lacejuer  for  Her  J 
Grace’s  mas-sivc  gilding.  j 

A  week  or  two  after  the  conversation  l 
recorded.  Miss  Villiers  was  united  to  the  j 
man  of  her  choice,  and  subsided  down  ; 
into  a  small  neatly-furnished  house  in  a  | 
cheap  locality,  where  the  Rivers  family 
would  have  been  horrified  to  have  ventur¬ 
ed,  and  where,  for  untold  sums,  they 
would  not  have  been  supposed  to  visit. 

When  the  acqu.aintances  of  our  girl¬ 
hood  once  cease,  they  rarely  bt*come  re¬ 
newed.  Very  wisely,  Bessie  Villiers,  in¬ 
stead  of  marrying  to  please  the  particular 
set  among  whom  she  visited,  married  to 
please  lierself !  Many  persons  shook  their 
wise  heads  at  Bessie’s  marriage  ;  they  said 
Mr.  Dimsdale  was  fond  of  company,  was 


inclined  to  be  gay,  and  that  a  longer 
courtship  would  have  been  better,  because 
I  there  would  have  been  an  object  for  him 
!  to  pursue — to  save,  in  short,  for  his  mar- 
[  riago.  As  it  was,  Arthur  Dimsdale  had 
I  saved  very  little  money,  and  Bessie  mar- 
j  ried  without  many’  tilings  which  half-a- 
dozen  friends  told  her  were  perfectly  in- 
disiiensable  for  a  new-married  couple. 

“  W 0  shall  keep  no  comjiany,”  said 
Bessie  :  “  our  income  I  know  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  for  that ;  so  really  I  do  not  see  that 
we  require  so  much  plate,  neither  do  we 
want  an  expensive  dinner-service,  nor  all 
the  acces.sories  belonging  to  the  givers  of 
dinners.  As  for  the  few  friends  who  may 
take  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  sandwich  supper, 
our  every-day'  wares  will  do  very  well,  for 
I  always  wish  to  set  out  a  neat  table  for 
my  husband,” 

And  neatness  reigned  in  the  small 
household,  and  the  young  husband  came 
to  regard  his  house — small  and  inconve¬ 
nient  as  many  thought  it  —  as  a  casket 
wherein  he  had  enshrined  a  jewel  of  un¬ 
told  price. 

As  times  and  women  go,  I  fear  really 
good,  unexacting,  and  economical  wives — 
wives,  in  short,  who  steer  clear  of  that 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Extravag.anco  and 
Meannes-s  are  regarded  as  something  no 
•less  ])reciou8  than  rare. 

AVhen  Bessie’s  third  infant  was  bom, 
she  accidentally  learned  that  Isabella  Riv¬ 
ers  was  not  yet  married  b\it  still  engaged 
to  Frederick  Bury;  Isabella  had  decrafred 
that  she  would  not  marry  till  Frederick’s 
income  averaged  a  thousand  per  annum. 
Mr.  Dimsdale's  own  income  by  this  time 
h:ul  reached  five  hundred ;  but  though  his 
family  had  increased  he  had  some  little 
money  saved,  and  lived  in  comfort,  though 
neither  in  fa.shion  nor  62)lendor.  The 
small  house  still  was  large  enough  for  the 
married  pair,  and  home  was  still  the  most 
attractive  place  to  Arthur  Dimsdale.  A 
new  book,  a  new  song,  a  rare  plant  were 
among  the  few  luxuries  thev  permitted 
themselves.  Never  once  haJ  Mr.  Dims- 
(Lile  regretted  his  early  iiiariiage.  Like 
most  other  young  men,  when  first  he  en- 
tere<l  the  busy  world,  he  had  tasted  some 
of  those  pernicious  pleasures  to  which  the 
world,  in  the  intervals  of  money-making, 
devotes  itself ;  but  these  soon  palled  on  a 
taste  too  pure  to  enjoy'  amusements  taint¬ 
ed  with  vice — too  unsophisticated  to  find 
any  happiness  save  in  the  ties  of  home. 
If  he  loved  Bessie  when  he  first  knew  her. 
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for  her  simplt?,  unpreU*nding  manners,  ho 
heeatne  entirely  devoted  to  !ior  M-hen  he 
found  that  she  did  not  refuse  to  share  his 
priTations  as  well  as  his  more  opulent 
pmsnects. 

“  I  hear,”  said  Arthur  to  Bessie,  one 
evening  after  he  had  been  dining  with 
some  bachelor  friends — for  Mrs.  I^imsdnle 
was  not  one  of  those  exacting  wives,  who 
demand  that  their  husb.ands  should  give 
uj»  every  former  acquaint  an<x‘ — “  I  hear 
K rod  Bury  is  living  a  sad  fast  life.  No  | 
wonder  the  poor  fellow  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  expectwl  home ;  he  ha.s  no  i 
domestic  happiness,  not  even  at  the  Kiv-  j 
ei-s’s,  who  never  siKmtl  their  evenings  at 
home,  but  are  eternally  gadding  to  balls, 
to  lectures,  soirees,  parties,  the  opera,  or 
heaven  knows  where  ;  and  so  he  visits  all 
the  haunts  about  town,  an<i  finishes  a  night 
of  dissipation  at  the  ‘  Chimney  Comer,’ 
where  the  greatest  attraction  is  Mr.  Cod¬ 
ling,  that  humorous  comic-singer,  who,  I 
declare,  always  sent  me  home,  whenever 
I  have  listened  to  him,  (and  I  confess 
Bes.sle,  I  did  sometimes — in  the  times  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  I  mean,  my  dear — before 
yon  took  comp.assion  and  married  me,) 
with  suicidal  inclination  ;  so  dreadful  was 
the  contrast  between  that  poor  wretch’s 
Imlicrons  ditties,  .and  his  wo-begone  pri¬ 
vate  descriptions  of  his  sufferings,  with  a 
wife  and  nine  children  at  home.  But  of 
course  Isabella  knows  nothing  of  these 
prattiees  of  young  men,  and  would  be- 
lieVtS  no  one  who  should  assert  that  she  is 
to  blame  for  Fretl’s  delinquencies.” 

Two  years  after,  when,  according  to 
liessic’s  c.alculation,  Isabella  was  twenty- 
nine,  and  Mr.  Bury  w.as  thirty-three,  Miss 
Rivers  was  marriM.  The  wedding  was 
performed — for  what  are  those  silly  page¬ 
ants,  but  entertainments  enacted  for  the 
specLal  amusement  of  the  mob  who  con¬ 
gregate  at  the  church  door,  an<I  a  large 
circle  of  private  friends  ? — in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  fashion:  Veils  of  Iloniton  lace, 
orange  -  blossom  wreaths,  white  *noir^ 
dresses,  and  hmiquets  were  plentiful,  and  ] 
cost  as  much  money  as  would  have  ftir- 
nished  a  good-sixed  house  from  top  to 
bottom.  A  honeymoon,  spent  in  Paris, 
completed  the  expense  attendant  on  this 
marriage ;  and  when  Mr.  Bury  settled 
down  in  his  new  and  expensively-furnish¬ 
ed  residence,  he  was  thoroughly  put  out 
by  the  expenditure  to  which  he  had  been 
forcetl. 

Mrs.  Bury  had  furtively  stolen  two  or 


three  visits  to  Bessie  Dimsdale’s  before 
her  own  marriage  took  place,  partly  out 
of  curiosity  to  see  her  fonnor  friend’s 
humble  mrnngfi^  .and  to  ascerhiiu  if  they 
were  not  involved  In  deep  distress,  aiid 
how  people  could  manage  on  an  Income 
of  three  hundred  per  annum.  She  was 
much  surprised,  on  her  first  visit,  to  find 
that  although  there  A\'ns  no  page  in  blue, 
and  silver  buttons,  thert>  was  nothing  .at 
all  sordid  or  squalid  in  the  ajipointments 
of  Mrs.  Dimsdale’s  well-ordered  homo. 
Bessie  herself  on  this  occ.asion  had  been 
preparing  her  husband’s  five  o'clock  din¬ 
ner,  yet  was  dressed  in  a  snow’y  wrapper 
and  lace  cap,  as  nice  and  neat  as  if  she 
reallv  h.ad  expected  early  visitors,  which 
she  <^id  not. 

“Well,  my  dear,  you  must  bo  sorely 
put  to  it,”  s.ald  ls.ahella  syinpathizingly, 
as  she  said  “  Gooci-by  !” 

B(*ssie  only  laughed :  “  Try  it  your¬ 
self,”  she  a!)swore<l ;  “  but  tJi'ko  my  ad¬ 
vice,  don’t  try  Frederick’s  patience  too 
much.” 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  returned  Isabelha’s  visit^ 
after  the  latter's  marriage.  3lra.  Bury 
resided  in  a  handsome  house  near  Bays- 
water,  in  which  there  was  everything  tho 
most  luxurious  could  desire.  Mr.  Bury, 
she  informetl  Bessie,  had  received  .an  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  income  by  some  fortunate 
speculation  in  railwiiy  shares :  “So  wo  are 
pretty  well  oft',”  she  said.  “You  know, 
of  cotirse,  I  could  never  have  done  as  you 
did  :  and  sec.  now,  you  have  actually  three 
children !  Bless  me !  I  declare  1  am 
quite  old  !  and  yet  how  fresh  and  well  yon 
look — fjuite  handsome,  I  declare.  Do  you 
know  I  w.as  much  happier  at  home,  th.an 
I  am,  now  I  am  married  ?  Fred  is  so 
fretful,  you  don’t  know ;  hut  I  always 
nd’uso  to  listen  to  his  troubles,  for  he’s 
.always  boring  one  about  something  or 
other;  but  I  tell  him  women  have  nothing 
to  do  with  business,  and  o»ight  not  to  he 
woiTied  with  it ;  then  he  flies  in  a  passion, 
and  tunts  mo  with  kee]»ing  him  single  so 
long;  and  actuallv,  Bessie,  the  other  day, 
W’hatdoyou  think Ke  said?” — and  the  tears 
really  filled  Mrs.  Burv’s  dark  eyes  as  she 
8j*oke — “  why,  that  t  had  grow-n  into  a 
cross,  peevish  creature,  ami  that  I  was 
more  like  a  sour  old  maid  than  a  young 
wafe.  I  cried  all  day,  and  did  not  come 
down  to  dinner ;  so  my  lord  clapped  on 
his  hat,  and  left,  the  dinnew  smoking  on 
the  table,  and,  I  supjxisc,  went  and  got 
his  own  where  he  could.  So  you  see  I 
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liBTO  mv  tro^ibles,  though  wo  are  well 
of.” 

Troubles,  indeed,  which  Be»wie,  with 
her  vrcll-rogulated  temper  and  woll-regu- 
Irtted  home,  had  never  exj»erienced. 

“  And  thea,”  pursued  Isabella,  “  Mr. 
Ibiry  has  habits  ouito  unbecoming  a  mar- 
ried  man.  At  nrst,  of  course,  he  was 
pretty  attentivo  and  well-behaved  ;  but, 
my  dear,  he  comes  home  sometimes  dread¬ 
fully  late ;  and,  when  he  finds  me  ui>— ■ 
would  yt)u  iMjlievo  it  ?  —  he  actiwlly 
swears,  and  declares  he  will  have  a  key ! 
lie  shall  not,  though,”  said  Mrs.  Bury, 
her  spirit  rising,  and  showing  a  tolerable 
sample  of  what  she  couki  be  if  roused ; 
“though  he  turns  round  and  reproaches 
me  Avith  his  having  got  into  bad  habits, 
because  ho  says  I  kept  hin»  for  years  from 
the  comforts  of  a  homo  and  domestic  haj)- 
piness.” 

Her  friend  soothed  and  calmed  her  as 
w«*ll  sis  she  could ;  but  Isabella,  having 
once  begun  to  eomplaui,  found  it  such  a  re¬ 
lief,  that  she  kept  on.  ( >ne  day  she  t^me  to 
•Ml'S.  Dimsdale  in  a  state  of  great  exohe- 
inent ;  she  produced  a  note,  after  some 
iiulifterent  conversation — for  Bessie  did 
not  care  for  these  confi«lencos,  and,  s<*eing 
something  Avsis  amiss,  wished  to  discour¬ 
age  her  from  making  them — and,  showing 
it  to  her  friend,  begge<l  she  would  reml  it, 
being  in  Italian,  in  wliieh  Language  Bessie 
was  a  proficient,  though  Isabella  knew  no- 
ihing  of  it,  but  “Ah  1  sospiri,”  or  “  Una 
voce,”  which  she  used  to  sing  to  her  Ita¬ 
lian  music.  “  I  ibund  it,”  she  said,  “  in 
Fred’s  waistcoat  pocket  this  morning — I 
alw.ays  search  his^mokets  before  he  getsi 
»ip.  It  is  from  a  woman,  I  am  certain ; 
I  have  broAight  it  to  you  to  read,  remem- 
l>eriug  how  well  you  understood  Italian 
before  yoii  wore  raarrie<l.  See  !”  she  said, 
holding  out  the  satin,  preKse<i,  perfumed 
billet,  which,  if  not  written  m  “  verj' 
choice  Italian,”  was  nevertheless  indited 
in  that  mellifluous  language,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  a  sealed  l>ook  to  Mrs.  Bury — “  see  !  do 
read  it,  my  dear !  I  am  on  the  rack  till  I 
know  whom  this  is  from.” 

The  rack  1  Ah !  my  dear  Mrs.  Bury  ! 
what  wore  all  the  tortures  of  ancient 
times — the' thumh-screw,  the  press,  the 
knotted  cords  for  flagellation — compared 
with  those  of  jealousy,  which  women 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  invented  for 
themselves,  and  which  they  adiniuister 
constantly  to  their  own  souls  so  unspar¬ 
ingly,  so  remorseleasly  ?  So  Mrs.  Dims¬ 


dale,  taking  pity  ou  her.  friend’s  agonies  t 
of  doubt  and  emringity,  though  }>roteeting 
a  gooil  <leal  against  the  action,  translated 
the  note— not  without  mach  blushing  and . 
hesitation,  for  the  first  four  lines  expl.ain> 
ed  perfectly,  even  to  her  inex|>enence, 
from  what  kind  of  {lerson  .  the  epistle , 
came. 

“  Caro  Carisshno” — • 

So  it  began,  and  I  will  translate  the  rest, 
for  tho  Donefit  of  my  dear  reader,  who, 
like  Mrs.  Bury,  may  not  bo  sufficiently 
skilled  in  “  La  bella  lingua  Toscana for 
I  hold  it  to  l>e  an  impertinence  to  write' 
in  a  language  not  universally  tmderstood : 

“  Caro  Carissimo ;  1  die  a  hundred  thousand 
deaths,  because  you  have  not  been  to  me  for 
these  two  days.  1  looked  for  you  in  vain  last 
night  beliind  the  ,  curtain.  The  opera  was 
‘  Norma and  if  I  had  sung  Norma — a.s  but  for 
La  Crinolini’s  infamous  jealousy  I  should — how 
I  should  have  mourned  my  PolHo’s  falseness! 
.Vs  it  was,  ‘Animo  Mio,’  having  to  go  on  for 
Clotilde,  and  support  that  vile  Crinolini,  in  her 
agonies!  think  imw  much  my  own  exceeded 
them !  By  the  by,  I  have  seen  the  sweetest 
bijou  of  a  bracelet,  at  Houbigant’s,  yesterday ; 
bring  it  with  you,  and  receive  my  forgiveness, 
my  embraces,  my  fidelity  till  death ! 

“  Yours  ever, 

“  OlCLIETTA.” 

V  There :  I  told  you  so  1”  said  Isabelljv, 
as  she  heard  this,  with  a  visage  inflamed 
with  rage,  and  eyes  which,  could  their 
glances  have  l)eeD  turned  to  steel,  would 
have  inflicted  deep  stabs  on  the  person  of 
her  rival — “  1  knew  there  was  something 
of  this  kind.  And  I  have  gone  to  the 
opera,  and  actually  seen  this  creature  act 
confidant^es  and  mammas — a  beetle-brow¬ 
ed,  swarthy  wretch.  And  for  such  an  ob¬ 
ject  he  is  false.  Oh  1  I — I  can  not — can 
not  bear  this !” 

And  Mrs.  Bnry’s  convulsive  sobs  threat¬ 
ened  a  fit  of  hysteria,  which,  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  violent  and  irrepressible  emo¬ 
tions,  are  not,  as  some  male  slanderers 
assert,  always  \mder  the  control  of  the' 
female  exhibitor  thereof. 

“  My  dear  Isabella,  try  and  be  calm,” 
her  friend — distressed  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  by-stander  to  be — said. 

But  you  might  as  well  have  preached 
discretion  to  a  tearing  March  wind,  and’ 
have  persuaded  the  same  to  become  a 
Zephyr  meandering  among  summer  trees, 
.as  have  prevailed  on  that  furious  and 
stung  woman  to  cease  complaining.  When 
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8he  could  weep  no  more,  and  even  the  | 
kind-hearted  Bessie  grew  weary  of  trying  1 
to  soothe  or  reason  with  such  a  tonmdo, 
Mrs.  Bury  rose,  and  took  her  departure,  i 
Her  brougham  conveyed  her  home,  from 
which  her  husband  had  long  since  depart¬ 
ed  ;  doubtless,  she  thought,  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  Italian  woman,  Giulietta.  l 
To  calm  herself,  and  yet  to  keep  alive  , 
her  resentment — although  that  tiro  need¬ 
ed  no  fiiel  to  be  thrown  on  its  flames — 
what  does  my  sympathizing  reader  think 
Mrs.  Bury  did  ?  She  opened  the  cellaret  i 
in  her  sideboard,  and  drank  a  glassful  of 
FrencJi  brandy — the  best,  purest  Cognac, : 
but  still,  an  undoubted  and  sad  fact,  bran- 1 
dy.  I  will  not  positively  aflirm  that  the  j 
same  process  did  n()t  t:ike  place  more  than 
once  during  the  course  of  that  miserable 
day ;  a  process  which  certainly  did  not 
improve  Mrs.  Bury’s  temjwr,  or  give  her 
reason  the  aid  so  much  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Bury  came  home  to  dinner ;  it  was 
as  much  as  his  wife  could  do  to  preserve 
her  equanimity  till  the  servant  had  with- 
drawm.  Then  a  dessert  was  spread  out 
l)efore  Frederick  which  he  had  little 
anticipated.  Olives  of  bitterness  fonned 
the  principal  ingriMlient  of  this  repast,  to 
w’hich  no  sweetness  came  as  alloy ;  no 
cooling  fruits  offered  themselves  to  the 
parched  palates  and  fermenting  acids  of ; 
recrimination  and  anger.  His  wife  threw’ 
the  biflet  of  Iju  Signora  Giulietta  before  ^ 
her  husband,  in  fart  into  the  plate  from  i 
which  he  was  just  eating  his  graj)es — sour  I 
ones  indeed  they  pn>ved  to  be.  A  storm  ; 
arose,  of  which  none  of  my  readers  can  i 
form  an  accunite  idea,  unless,  as  married 
persons,  they  themselves  have  pjissed 
through  such  ex{>eriencos. 

Tlie  battle  raged,  with  equal  forces  on 
either  side.  The  lady  brought  an  over- ! 
whelming  tire,  at  first,  on  the  enemy — of' 
teal’s,  sneers,  reproaches,  complainings,  i 
and  a  volubility  w’hich  had  w’ell-nigh  at  last  j 
routed  the  opposing  party,  W’ho,  indeed, 
at  the  onset,  acted  merely  on  the  defens- 1 
ive.  Presently  retaliation  ensued.  ! 

“You  w’ould  not  marr}'  me  when  I  first  I 
asked  you ;  you  would  w’ait  till  I  had  I 
money  enough  to  give  you  every  bauble 
YOU  fancied.  I  don’t  see  much  difference 
m  women,  for  my  part;  Giulietta  gets  all 
she  can,  so  do  you ;  I’m  only  the  poor 
stock  that  gets  the  money — how,  none  of 
you  know  or  care,  so  long  as  your  wants 
and  pleasures  are  supplied.  A  man  need 
have  full  coffers,  who  presumes  nowadays 


to  take  a  wife  :  I  wanted  a  home — a  place 
w’hero  I  could  smoke  and  talk  and  come 
and  go,  without  a  parcel  of  nonsense  and 
etiquette,  and  all  tiiat  rubbish  that  fags  a 
man  out ;  so  1  took  to  Giulietta.  Aud 
when  I  marriinl,  why,  I  conhl  not  turn  the 
woman  off  without  more  expense  than  I 
could  w’cll  afford,  with  all  the  trutnpery  of 
our  wedding.  Well,  separate  if  you  think 
])roper.  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  I  am 
much  more  comfortable  and  free  and  easy 
at  Giulietta’s  lodgings  than  in  my  own 
stuck-up  house,  where  I  am  in  nw’e  of  my 
own  servants,  and  frozen  by  my  own  wife, 
W’ho  is  never  pleasant,  .affectionate,  or  kind, 
but  w’hen  she  wants  money  or  presents.” 

And  this  rej)risal  of  the  enemy  fiiirly 
!  routed  and  silenced  the  intaiding  force, 
W’ho  took  flight  in  tears,  ami  sought  the 
refuge  of  l»er  own  room,  w’hich  was  locked 
and  bolted  against  the  a]»proach  of  her 
husband,  who  smoked  a  cigar  without  .any 
concealment,  in  the  ditiing-room,  and  who 
put  on  his  hat  about  ten  o’clock,  and  went 
to  fetch  Signora  Giulietta  from  the  opera, 
on  whose  boards  she  ha<]  been  that  evening 
‘  representing  the  confidante  in  “  La  Fa- 
vorita.” 

Mrs.  Bury’s  own  couch  on  th.at  night 
w’.as  far  from  being  a  l)ed  of  roses.  Her 
pillow’,  indeed,  W’as  bwlew’ed  w’ith  tears — 
not  of  repentance,  but  rage  and  bsilked  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  she  arose  in  the  morning  nnre- 
freshed  by  sleep,  and  with  a  breast  filled 
with  auger,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charit.ableness.  tShe  did  not  carry  her 
threat  of  separation  into  effect.  She  de¬ 
termined  on  a  different  course  of  conduct, 
and  ordenng  her  brougham,  drove  to  va¬ 
rious  shops  where  she  was  known,  and  or¬ 
dering  herself  rich  dre.sses  and  jew’elry, 
desir^  the  bills  might  he  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Bury.  She  sought  out  a  career  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  for  herself,  and  flirted  on  the  very 
verge  of  impropriety,  and  this  she  called 
revenge. 

Mr.  Ibiry  took  no  notice  of  his  wife's 
absence  from  her  home.  He  did  not  fre- 
({uent  her  set ;  and  Mrs.  Bury  gave  parties 
quite  imlependent  of  her  husband,  merely 
assigning  the  bills  to  him  for  payment. 
He  began  soon  to  be  uneasy  at  his  ex¬ 
penditure.  He  tried  to  expostulate  w  ith 
his  wife,  and  was  answ’ered  with  a  thre.at 
and  a  sneer,  which  caused  him  to  tuni  on 
his  heel  with  something  W’hich  I  fear 
strongly  resembled  an  oath. 

lliere  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  W'riter  will  be  blamed  for  so  plain  a 
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desciiplion  of  Mr.  Bury’s  vices  and  foIlieH;  I 
and  indeed  liiere  is  no  e.\cuse  to  be  tdfer- 1 
ed  but  the  statement  that  these  thin<;8 
occur  every  day,  and  are  heard  of  and 
discussed  in  many  private  familitis  of  re¬ 
spectability,  wlio,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  con- 
8c<juence8  of  their  own  insatiable  demands 
to  be  supplie*!  with  the  very  best  loaves  j 
and  lishes  which  this  life  otters,  and  who 
ignore  love  and  suburban  cottapfes  as  quite 
unworthy  livini;  for,  and  as  things  ineoin- 
|)ntiblc  with  genteel  and  fashionable  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  Mrs.  Iturv’s  milliner’s  bill,  and 
lier  dress-maker’s  bill,  and  her  i>erfumer's 
ditto,  and  that  of  the  ladv's  shoe  or  boot¬ 
maker — for  her  gloves,  loijoux,  furs,  and  ] 
other  trifles  not  possible  to  be  done  with-  j 
out — came  homo,  and  the  sum-total  of 
these  came  to  be  added  to  Mr.  Hury’s  own 
accounts,  that  gentleman  declared  himself 
in  a  state  of  insjinity. 

Mrs.  Bury  was  going  out  to  a  party, 
one  evening,  when  a  messenger  came  to 
her  house,  and  informed  her  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
Messrs.  Crescent  and  Opal,  jewelers.  Is¬ 
abella  turned  white  as  her  own  main 
dress  w'hen  she  heard  this  news.  She 
had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  pros|>t‘rit^’ ; 
for  though  Mr.  Kivers  lived  up  to  his  in¬ 
come,  yet  no  signs  of  distress  had  ever 
hovered  over  him,  or  shocked  his  w'ife  and  j 
flimily  ;  and  Mrs.  Bury’s  sympathy  there- 1 
fore  was  at  once  aroused  for  her  husband,  ] 
whom  this  lady  came — although  ratlier  | 
too  late — to  regard  as  the  victim  of  her  i 
extravagance ;  which,  indeed,  s/ie  styled 
her  revenge. 

O  man  and  wife !  of  whom  marriage 
is  supposed  to  make  one  frame,  one  heart, 
one  mind !  what  become  of  ye,  when 
either  stoops  to  vengeance  on  the  other  ? 
Is  it  not  as  if  I  should  pluck  out  my  own 
heart,  because  my  right  hand  had  fliilerl 
me  and  lost  its  cunning '(  And  can  two 
beings  knit  into  one,  really  exist  inde¬ 
pendently  and  yet  be  happy  ? 

Mrs.  Bury,  with  many  tears  and  sighs, 
acknowledged  her  error.  Repentance 
came  to  her,  as  it  comes  to  many  other 
sinners,  somewhat  too  lute  to  do  good. 
She  visited  her  husband  in  his  durance, 
and  implored  for  his  pardon which  he, 
much  affected,  freely  bestowed,  imploring 
at  the  same  time  absolution  at  her  hands 
for  his  own  grave  errors  as  a  husband. 
She  became  aware  then,  that  he  had  no 


longer  an  abandoned  partner  in  guilt  ; 
that,  in  a  word.  La  Signora  Giulietta  had 
— with  the  ready  custom  of  her  class  to 
forsake  adversity,  and  cling  only  to  the 
skirts  of  prosperity — deserted  him  when 
he  could  no  longer  supply  her  rajiacity. 

Isabella  became  shortly  afterwards 
aware  of  another  circumstance  :  that  she 
had  iK'on  collecting  hoards  of  dresses, 
jewelry,  and  property,  only  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  her  husband’s  creditors. 

I  will  close  now  this  dismal  history, 
which,  had  it  not  been  to  )>oint  a  moral  to 
the  evil  every  day  increasing  among  us, 
I  would  not  have  related  at  all.  Isabella 
and  Frederick  at  the  first  and  earlit*st 
period  of  their  aftection  would  have 
supported,  southed,  and  wooed  each  other 
— the  last  only  more  devotedly  for  priva- 
j  tion ;  whereas,  waiting  till  selfishness  got 
j  the  up|>er  hand,  they  could  not  enjoy  the 
;  com{)etence  for  which  they  had  had  the 
j  patience  to  wait  whole  years,  and,  like 
I  children  who  having  with  the  utmost 
I  caution,  skill,  and  care,  coiistructe<l  a 
I  house  of  cards,  so  these  fbll-grown  babies 
I  blew  down  with  a  breath  the  edifice 
I  which  had  cost  youth,  toil,  and  long  wait- 
I  ing  ere  it  was  reared — reared  only  to  be 
thus  destroyed. 

Mr.  Bury  was  a  bankrupt,  and  his 
former  associate,  Arthur  Dimsdale,  was 
not  only  a  husband,  but  a  loving  father, 
and  a  prosperous  rising  man.  With  him 
and  his  family,  desires  had  not  increased 
with  weultlu  Simple  pleasures  to  them 
were  ever  the  best  liked.  Love  and  hap¬ 
piness  were,  after  years  of  union,  still 
centered  only  in  each  other. 

Isabella  sat  with  Mrs.  Dimsda'o,  a 
tw'elve  mouth  after  Frederick  Bury’s 
disasters.  Mrs.  Bury  had  discarded  her 
gay  toilettes ;  perluaps,  more  j)roperly 
speakuig,  they  had  discarded  her.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Isabella  looked  better  in 
her  plain  black  silk  and  net  cap,  than  she 
had  ever  done  in  her  moirea  and  velvets  ; 
j  for  there  was  a  look  of  content  and  ha}>- 
!  piiicss  which,  in  her  earlier  days  of  weil- 
ded  splendor,  she  had  never  worn.  She 
was  conversing  with  Bessie  on  the  i)ast 
and  ])re8ent,  Sometliing  of  the  future 
;  mingled  too  with  their  discourse. 

I  “Yes,”  Mrs.  Bury  said,  in  answer  to 
I  some  remark  of  her  friend,  “  we  are  be- 
I  ginning  life  again  :  .and  would  we  had  so 
I  begun  it  years  ago !  But,  O  Bessie !  I 
1  feel  so  light — so  happy — so  active  I  Ah ! 
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t  oorafort  and  liap  You  must  teach  me,”  slie  wvid,  (the  tears 
I’aiung  to  "row  rich,  rising  in  her  still  beautiful  oye«<)  “  to  be 
ere  there  was  a  com-  my  husband's  helpmate  ;  an<l  in  return  I 
'osj>ect  of  getting  on  will  tell  your  girls,  when  they  grow  up, 
d,  and  we  should  in  my  story,  and  warn  them  against  putting 
happier,  and  better,  off  happiness  for  riches.” 


for  all  coming  generations,  who  will  dig.  The  documentary  biography,  beyond  that 
or  draw  out  tucir  gems  and  jewelry.  furnished  by  the  facts  that  tell  us  the 
For  this  beautiful  jwrtrait-group,  adajd-  dates  of  his  several  works,  lies  in  a  very 
ed  thus  to  the  dimensions  of  our  journal, '  narrow  compass.  William  Shakspeare 
we  are  indebted  to  the  artistic  skill  of.  was  bom  in  1564.  Ilis  baptism  was  reg- 
our  incomparable  artist,  Mr.  John  Hp-rtain,  j  istered  in  the  parish  chnrch  of  Stratford, 
M'ho  for  fourteen  years  has  embellished ;  on  the  26lh  April,  in  that  year.  It  was 
its  consecutive  numbers.  We  subjoin  a  |  usual  to  baptize  within  throe  days  of  birth, 
brief  sketch  of  the  poet.  I  and,  therefore.!,  his  hiith-day  Is  hehl  to  be 

WiixiAM  SuAKSFEARE  was  bom  at,the28d  of  April,  the  St.  George’s  day  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  marrie<i  and  bad  England.  TIte  prob.ibility,  though  not 
children  there ;  went  to  London,  where  he  the  certainty,  is  that  he  was  born  in  the 
commenced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  town  of  Stratft»rd.  The  old  house  there, 
plays ;  returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  in  which  ho  is  said  to  have  been  born,  was 
will,  and  died.  “This,”  says  Steevens,  “  is  unquestionably  the  property  of  his  father, 
all  that  is  known,  with  any  degree  of  cer-  John  ShaksjKjare.  His  fatlier  was  mar- 
t:iinty,  about  Sliaksfieare.”  We  should  ried  and  living  in  Strath>rd  in  15.58.  His 
have  cared  very  little  about  the  birth  and  mother  was  Mary  Arden,  of  the  ancient 
m.arriagc,  the  will,  or  the  death,  of  this  family  of  the  Ardens.  The  course  of  John 
native  of  a  petty  country-town  in  the  six-  Shakspeare  may  be  traced  by  the  paro- 
teenth  century,  but  for  the  one  other  chial  and  municipal  record,  from  the  office 
certainty,  “  he  wrote  poems  and  plays.”  of  juryman  of  the  court  leet  in  1556,  to 
That  fact  renders  the  minutest  incident  in  that  of  bailiff,  or  chief  magistrate,  in  1568. 
tlie  life  of  this  son  of  a  Warwickshire  yeo-'  He  has  beeh  hold  to  have  been  a  butclier, 
man,  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  or  a  wool-stapler,  or  a  glover.  In  an  age 
human  race ;  for  out  of  the  cottage  in  when  there  was  little  subdivision  of  oocu- 
which  he  was  bom,  has  ^ono  forth  a  voice  pations,  the  yeoman  cultivating  his  land, 
which  is  the  mightiest  in  modem  litciu-  might  have  sold  the  carcasses  of  his  sheep, 
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(IreBsod  tlioir  wool,  and  prepared  their  1 
poltries.  The  ooen[>ier  of i;rnzing  land  ha<l 
no  large  separate  markets  for  such  com-' 
modities.  TIum-c  was  a  free  grammar 
school  at  Stratford.  Wo  hare  no  record 
tliat  William  Shakspeare  went  to  that 
school ;  but  why  should  wc  doubt  that  he 
was  educated  there ;  it  was  the  natural 
place  of  his  education.  Some  persons 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  no 
tincture  of  grammar  school  studies  in  his 
writings;  that  he  was  essentially  unlearn¬ 
ed.  Such  a  belief  is  now  w’holly  abandon 
ed,  except  by  those  pedants,  if  there  be 
any  left,  who  think  that  there  can  be  no 
learning  without  a  constant  paratle  of  it. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Kowe,  that  John 
Shakspeare  had  “a  large  family,  ten  child¬ 
ren  in  all.”  There  wen;  other  Shakspeares 
in  Stratford.  The  registers  distinctly  show 
that  the  father  of  the  poet  h.ad  five  child¬ 
ren  who  survived  the  perio«i  of  infancy. 
We  have  no  trace  how  WilHam  Shaks- 
j»eare  was  employed  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  his  school-days  and  maidmod. 
Some  hold  that  he  was  an  attorney's  clerk. 
The  tradition  i-s  that  he  w.as  a  wild  young 
fi  llow,  stealing  deer.  The  c('rtainty  is, 
that  ho  was  treasuring  up  th.at  store  of 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  that  range  of 
genius,  which  made  him  what  In'  became. 
.\t  Shottery,  a  pretty  village  within  a 
mile  of  Stratford,  is  an  old  farm-house, 
now  <livided  into  several  tenements,  wdiere 
dwelt  a  family  of  the  name  of  llatbaway, 
and  this  property  remained  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  descendants,  Ajine  Ilatha- 
wny  became  the  wife  of  William  Shak- 
spe.aro  in  1582.  The  inarriage-lKUid  and 
license  are  preserved  in  the  ('onsistorial 
(’ourt,  at  Woro<‘sler.  Hy  this  marriage 
there  were  three  children,  Susanna,  liam- 
met,  ami  Judeth.  llainmct,  the  only  son, 
die<l  in  1596.  The  two  ♦laughtt'rs  sur¬ 
vived  tlieir  father,  and  inheriteil  his  pro- 
I»erty.  Soon  after  his  inarriHge,  William 
Shakspeare  heeamo  eonneeted  with  the 
lilackfriai‘8’ Theater, in  London.  In  1589, 
whcTi  he  was  only  twenty-live  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  joint  proprietor  of  that  the¬ 
ater,  with  four  others  beloM'  him  in  the 
list.  The  jJayers  of  the  Bla^jkfriars’  were 
the  Lord  (3hambcrlnin’8  company,  those 
wlm  acted  under  royal  patronage.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  d.ate  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  |>lay.  We  can  absolutely 
assign  very  few  (Inti's  to  any  of  his  jJays, 
exce[)t  by  the  following  table,  which  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  positive 


I’itIcIm . 

TlMTvin|ti‘(t  ... 
The  Winter  Tale 
Henry  VllI . 
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thcr  died  in  1601 ;  and  it  is  more  tiian 
probable  that  the  g^utest  of  poets  sue* 
ceede<l  him  as  a  practical  hirmer  in  his 
native  place.  He  had  his  actions  in  the 
bailiiTs  court  for  corn  sold  and  delivered. 
He  was  looked  up  to  by  his  nei^rhbors,  as 
there  is  evidence  in  letters.  His  eldest 
daufiftiter,  in  1007,  married  Dr.  Hall,  an 
eminent  physician  residing;  in  Stratford. 
Judeth  married  Thomas  Quiney,  a  trades¬ 
man  of  substance,  in  February,  1610. 
The  rejfister  of  Strattbrd  has  another  rej?- 
ister  two  months  afterwards.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  William  Shaksj»care  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church.  Anne,  the 
wife,  survived  till  1623.  She  was  amply 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  her  country; 
for  the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare’s  pro¬ 
perty  was  freehold,  and  the  widow  was 


entitled,  for  her  life,  to  the  dower  of  ouo 
third.  The  bi'qucst  to  .her  of  the  secoud- 
best  bed  was  one  of  adection,  and  not  of 
neglect.  The  best  l>ed  was  always  an 
heir-loom.  The  elde.st  daughter,  Susan¬ 
nah,  died  in  1049.  Judeth  died  in  1002. 
Xoither  left  any  malo-heir.  The  one 
graud-daughter  of  Shakspeare,  Kliz:ibeth 
Hall,  inherited  the  bulk  of  his  propeity. 
By  her  second  marriage  she  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  John  Bernard.  In  half  a  cent¬ 
ury  the  family  estates  were  all  scattered, 
and  went  to  other  races  ;  with  the  exoejs 
tion  of  two  houses  ill  Henley  street,  which 
La*ly  liarnard  devised  to  her  kinsman, 
Thomas  Hart,  the  grandson  of  Shak¬ 
speare’s  sister,  Joan.  These  houses  were 
))urchused  by  the  British  nation,  in  1847, 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Harts. 


From  Chambers'*  Jonmal. 
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The  old  man  w'ho  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  had  been  organist  of  Waldron  Ca¬ 
thedral,  was  not  forthcoming  one  spring 
morning  :  being  sought  for,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed. 

When  at  Waldon — this  was  never  for 
very  long  at  a  time,  though  not  exactly 
young,  I  was  still  in  my  Wanderjahr — I 
had  often  officiated  for  old  J  ackson  ;  and 
now,  at  the  bishoji’s  desire,  I  took  upon 
myself  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of 
appointing  a  new  org.ani8t. 

Waldon — for  reasons  of  my  own,  I  do 
not  speak  of  my  n.ative  town  by  its  right 
name — is  a  very  behind-the-time,  out-of 
the-w’orld  place ;  my  gazetteer  says  that 
it  is  “  chiefly  noted'  tor  its  cathedral,  a 
magnifleent  cruciform  structure ;  and  its 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  Ijord-bishop 
of  the  diocese  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  “noted”  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
though  I  have  traveled  much,  1  have 


never  seen  any  building  that  ap|»eared  to 
me  so  imposing  and  grandly  suggestive 
as  Waldon  Cathedral;  but  then  I  have 
that  familiarity  with  it  which  breeds,  not 
contempt,  but  truest  reverence  for  what 
I  is  truly  admirable.  I  own  a  house  in  the 
,  cathedral-yard,  in  which  I  was  born,  in 
;  which  I  hope  to  die. 

For  some  months  after  the  death  of  our 
old  organist,  I  was  a  reluctant  occupant 
of  this  house  of  mine.  As  sjiring  gave 
>  place  to  summer,  my  impatience  to  escape 
i  from  the  drowsy  heat  that  settled  down 
I  on  Waldon  w:is  great.  The  two  or  three 
i  ignorant  and  self-complacent  young  men 
I  who  alone  applied  for  the  vacant  sitirn- 
tion,  received  questionably  courteous  dis- 
I  missal. 

.  One  sultry  mid-summer  evening,  my 
I  thoughts  turned  with  especial  longing  to 
i  Norwegian  flelds  and  fiords.  i  I  rose  from 
'  my  organ  practice  abruptly,  and  left  the 
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cath(Klral  hr  a  Miiall,  low  nido-door,  of 
wliicli  I  ftlwavfl  made  use.  The  bishop 
was  absent.  {  went  to  stroll  in  the  palaee- 
gronnds,  and,  reniembcring  that  in  the 
morning  I  bad  needed  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence,  ndiich  1  knew  to  be  among  the  an¬ 
cient  volumes  in  the  libraiy  above  tbe 
cloisters,  I  obtained  the  key  of  the  library 
from  the  )»ishop’s  honsekeejHW.  AtYer- 
wanls  I  sauntered  beneath  the  ancient 
trees  on  the  close  shaven  lawns,  the  while 
denotmeing  the  stilling  heat,  a  good  time  ; 
then  I  paced  the  wall  above  the  moat  di¬ 
viding  the  palace-grounds  from  the  cathe¬ 
dral  precincts.  I’resently  I  fancied  that 
I  heard  the  tones  of  the  organ.  I  had 
left  the  door  ajar,  the  organ  and  my 
music-book  open.  Kather  indignant  that 
.any  one  should  intrude  into  my  domain, 
the  org.an-loft,  I  left  the  palace-grounds 
immediately.  As  I  passed  into  the  cathe¬ 
dral-yard  by  the  heavy'  arched-Avaj',  from 
which  an  avenue  of  glorious  old  limes 
le.ads  to  the  principal  eutr.ance,  I  was 
startle<l  by  a  full  burst  of  rich  harmony  ; 
it  died  away  as  I  reached  my  little  door, 
.lust  within  it,  I  paused  .and  li.stened :  I 
was  not  <lisaj)pointcd ;  the  organ  ag.ain 
sounded.  Open  upon  my'  desk  I  had  left 
a  collection  ofintric.ate  fugues;  these  the 
unknown  musician  began  to  l>lay.  I  de¬ 
tected  signs  of  diffidence,  and  of  ignor.ance 
of  the  resources  of  the  instrument  in  the 
style  of  the  pl.aycr ;  but  I  also  detected 
the  pi'csence  of  feeling,  refinement,  en- 
thusi.asm. 

“This  man  will  do,”  T  thought,  .as  I 
listened.  “  He  needs  confidence  and  prac¬ 
tice,  but  ho  has  genius.  Ah  !  ye  Waldon- 
ites  !  ye  shall  slumber  through  your  ser¬ 
vices  no  longer  !  The  j)OM'er  of  music  shall 
stir  ye !” 

Twilight  w.as  gathering ;  fine  full  chords 
melted  into  silence  ;  the  instrument  w.as 
not  touched  again.  I  proceeded  to  mount 
the  stairs  of  the  organ-loft.  It  chanced 
that  I  still  had  in  my  hand  the  key  of  the 
library ;  unfortunately,  T  droppecl  it,  and 
the  conse<pient  noise,  echoing  from  arch 
to  arch,  no  doubt  alarmed  the  musician. 
Having  reached  the  organ,  I  drew  back 
the  curtain,  prepared  to  address  the  un¬ 
known.  I  found  there  —  no  one.  Of 
course,  the  player  h.ad  descended  one 
stair  .as  I  mounted  the  other.  I  leaned 
over  the  loft,  gazed  down  into  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  vsist  building,  and  listened  in¬ 
tently  for  the  sound  of  a  foot-fall.  I  heard 
no  sound,  and  w.as  inclined  to  doubt  if 


human  fingers  had  prc.sscd  the  keys  th.at 
night.  Hut  there  was  mr  book  of  fugties, 
not  open  where  I  h.ad  le^t  it — a  spirit-mu¬ 
sician  would  hardly  make  use  of  letters. 

1  peremptorily  called  upon  the  unknown 
to  come  Ibrth,  unless  be  desired  to  be 
locked  in  for  the  night:  only  the  echoing 
of  my  own  voice  replied  to  me.  I  shook 
up  the  clownish  boy  who  had  blown  the 
bellows  for  me,  and  still  slumbered  in  his 
niche.  He  could  give  mo  no  information  ; 
had  “  drowsed  ”  from  the  time  I  left  oft’ 
•laying  till  the  playing  began  .again,  and 
ia<l  seen  “  naught  nor  nobody.” 

No  one  was  now  lingering  m  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  felt  convinced  ;  so  I  dep.arted,  lock¬ 
ing  the  door  behind  me  ;  but  I  sauntered 
a  long  time  bene.ath  the  limes  before  I 
could  i>ersuade  myself  to  go  home. 

Next  evening  I  practiced  ag.ain,  playing 
with  revived  enthusiasm,  perhaps  iu  un¬ 
conscious  emulation  of  the  unknown,  who 
might  probably'  be  listening.  From  time 
to  time  I  peered  between  the  curtains;  I 
saw  no  one  save  an  old  m.an  hobbling 
about  ex.amiuing  the  monuments,  and  a 
child  or  young  girl  whom  I  had,  as  it 
were,  noticed,  without  remarking,  tor  sev¬ 
eral  afternoons,  occupying  a  dim  corner 
during  the  service.  Both  had  disappear¬ 
ed  M’hen  I  next  looke<l. 

I  left  ^lozart’s  Twelfth  Seiwice  open  on 
the  desk  and  departed.  I  took  uj)  my 
station  behind  a  tree,  and  w.atched  the 
temjdingly'  open  door  unflinchingly.  I 
had  bidden  the  boy  remain  iu  his  niche, 
ready  to  blow  for  any  perfi>rmer.  No 
one  passed  in  at  th.at  door;  yet  by  and 
by'  the  playing  commenced.  It  drew'  me 
on  into  the  building.  The  choicest  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  service  were  exquisitely  play¬ 
ed  by'  more  assured  fingers  than  those  of 
yesterday ;  this  was  evidently  familiar 
music.  When  daylight  entirely  failed, 
the  performer  l>eg;in  to  extemporize,  try¬ 
ing  the  full  powers  of  the  instrument,  of 
which  I  w.as  justly  jwoud.  Strains  of 
wh.at  seemed  to  me  unearthly  sweetness, 
and  tveird  str.angeness,  rooted  me  to  the 
spot.  Sometimes  I  gazed  into  the  mys 
teriously  .stirred  duskness  of  the  building, 
sometimes  fixed  my  ey'es  upon  a  star  glim¬ 
mering  above  the  piney  top  of  one  of  the 
.solemn  phalanx  of  ancient  trees,  so  unwa¬ 
veringly  still,  so  perfectly  defined  against 
the  delicious  clear  tone  of  the  summer 
night  sky.  I  guarded  the  only  exit ;  the 
musician  could  not  escape  me,  unless  in¬ 
deed  - .  But  I  did  not  consider  my- 
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self  to  be  flii}>er«titious,  yet  I  rividly  re¬ 
called  an  unexplaineti  mystery  of  by-gone 
years.  , 

I  and  my  chum  of  that  period  lived  for 
some  time  up  among  the  queer  gables  of 
a  quaint  German  town,  in  the  house  of  a 
prot^sor  of  music.  At  that  perio<i,  I  was 
studying  murical  science.  One  day  I  sat 
at  the  piano  in  an  inner  room,  poring  over 
a  blotted  manuscript  score,  while  my  chum 
smoked  and  read  metaphysics  in  the  outer 
chamber !  My  brain  was  perplexed,  and 
the  difficulties  at  which  1  stuck  seemed 
insurmountable.  In  desperation,  I  ran 
down  to  the  professor’s  library,  and  rum¬ 
maged  among  musty  tomes  lor  any  pas¬ 
sages  that  might  throw  light  upon  mj' 
perplexity.  I  found  what  I  needed  in  a 
mass  of  Alessandro  Scarlotti’s.  I  mount¬ 
ed  the  steep  stair  slowly,  reading  a.s  I 
went.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  instrument 
struck,  and  paused,  rather  surpri.sed.  My 
chum  was  ignomnt  of  the  simplest  rule  of 
my  art. 

“The  old  professor,”  I  thought,  as  I 
listened  to  a  passage  which  was  a  perfect 
and  exquisite  illustration  of  the  j)obit 
which  I  had  needed  to  have  illustrated. 

I  waited  till  the  music  ceased,  that  I 
might  not  lose  a  note,  then  rushed  up¬ 
stairs,  and  burst  in  upon  my  hazy  friend. 
He  removed  liLs  pipe  from  Ids  lips,  and 
opened  his  dreamy  eyes  widely.  “  Hollo ! 
I  thought  you  wero  in  the  other  room,” 
he  exclaimed. 

“  Who  i*  there  ? — the  old  professor,  or 
— the  old y”  My  chum  rose  ;  m’o  en¬ 
tered  the  inner  room  together,  and  found 
no  one.  Every'  thing  w'as  ns  I  had  lell  it. 
Dusky  sunshine  from  the  begrimed  lattice 
checked  my  music-paper.  We  looked 
round,  then  at  each  other.  My  chum 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  My  many  eager 
questions  produced  this  answer,  “  I  don’t 
understand  it,  any  more  than  I  understand 
this” — tapping  his  book  with  his  i)i|K?. 
“  I  saw  you  leave  that  door” — pointing 
to  that  of  the  outer  room :  “  Soon  after 
heard  a  grand  strike-up ;  thought  you  had 
|)crhaps  returned  while  1  doz^  ;  s.aw  you 
appear,  looking  as  if  you  were  slightly 
demented.  That’s  all;  don’t  pretend  to 
explain.  If  it  were  a  gliost  who  -played, 
I  fear  1  have  been  mighty  disrespectful, 
for  I  cried  out  i  ‘  W ell  done,  old  boy.*  ” 

We  knocked  about  the  furniture,  rat¬ 
tled  a  securely  fastened-up  door,  which 
evidently  had  not  been  open  for  ages,  and 
led  only  to  an  unsafe  wing  of  the  mould¬ 
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ering  h.abitation,  till  it  thrOcitened  to  oome 
to  pieces  under  our  treatment ;  b^it  we 
obtained  no  clue  to  the  mystery,  and 
again  looked  blankly  into  each  other’s 
faces.  Wo  never  did  obtain  the  slightest 
clue  to  this  mystery.  As  I  leaned  m  the 
porch  of  the  cathednal  that  night,  I  twist¬ 
ed  the  incident  1  have  recorded,  all  ways, 
striving  to  account  for  it  in  what  we  call 
a  rational  manner.  In  vain  ! 

Something  passed  by  me,  stirring  the 
.air,  making  no  noise.  I  started  up,  stood 
erect ;  the  last  vibrations  of  sound  were 
dying  out.  What  had  passed  mo  ?  Was 
1  thwarted  ?  Had  the  musician  escaped 
me  y  I  locked  the  door  behind  me,  lock¬ 
ing  in  tlie  unfortunate  boy,  and  hurried 
after  a  something  that  flitted  along,  close 
to  the  wall  of  tlie  building.  Obliged  to 
leave  that  shelter,  it  kept  close  to  the 
trees  in  the  avenue,  and  proceeded  very- 
rapid  ly.  I  ran. 

An  oil-lamp  flarcvl  under  the  arched 
way';  just  there  I  overtook  the  form  I  had 
pursued.  Hah !  it  was  only  the  child  1 
had  noticed  lingering  whde  I  practiced. 
Then  my  musician  was,  I  fl.attered  myself, 
safely  locked  uj*.  Hut  tho  child  must 
have  seen  him,  .os  she  had  lingered  ever 
since  the  service.  Tho  musician  must, 
too,  have  lingere<l,  no  one  having  passed 
in  since  1  had  kept  watch. 

When  I  overtook  the  young  girl,  I 
found  she  was  not  quite  a  child  ;  she  paus¬ 
ed,  and  turned  upon  me  a  small  sickljr  face. 
I  felt  foolish  before  the  mild  questioning 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  meek  dignity'  of  her 
manner.  I  muttered  some  excuse  for 
frightening  her. 

“  You  did  not  frighten  me,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

“  You  have  just  left  the  catho<Iral — 
you  Lave  lioani  the  playing.  Do  yon 
kuow  who  the  musician  is  ?  Did  any  one 
pass  you  as  you  came  away  ?” 

“  You  were  in  tho  porch*  I  passed  yon. 
1  have  seen  no  one  else.” 

“No  one  else  1  Vet  yon  must  have 
bt'en  in  tho  cathedral  ever  since  service, 
or  I  should  have  seen  you  Inter.  I  want 
to  spoiik  to  the  jierson  who  played.  Sure¬ 
ly  yon  c.'iu  help  me  to  find  him.” 

ller  eyes  fell,  and  she  seemed  to  me  to 
hold  debate  within  herself.  .Just  then,  an 
elderly  woman  slipped  under  the  arch 
from  the  street  without ;  she  put  the  girl's 
arm  under  her  own,  and  lea  her  away, 
scolding  her  for  not  having  come  homo 
earlier. 
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As  I  returned  to  the  cathedral,  my  1  before  a  note  had  sounded,  I  had  stealthily 
mind  misgave  me ;  1  reproached  myself  l  ascended  the  organ-loft.  I  did  not  mean 
ibr  liaviag  Jet  the  girl  escaiMJ  me,  feeling  j  to  show  myself  at  once ;  I  would  assure 
convinced  tJiat  she  might  have  aided  to  1  myself  that  this  M’as  my  very  miracle, 
solve  the  mystery,  tyhe  had  not  said  she  j  I  peered  through  the  curtain  ;  the 
could  not  liclp  we,  but  had  evidently  he- 1  young  girl  waa  eagerly  pulling  off  her 
sitated.  I  had  now  little  hojKjof  securing  i  gloves — from  such  slight  childlike  bands! 
the  unknown  musician  to-night;  but  I  {  She  looked  at  the  music  before  her  dis- 
opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  calle<l  I  contentedly ;  evidently  she  did  not  know 
the  boy.  lie  came  whimpering ;  he  had  lit.  Slie  turned  the  leaves,  softly  trying 
believed  liimself  a  privsoner  till  morning,  j  one  passage  and  another ;  her  face  bright- 
Uegardless  of  hie  distress,  I  demanded  if  i  euod  with  intelligence  and  interest, 
he  had  seen  the  organist.  j  The  girl-musician  was  not  pretty ;  till 

“  She  give  me  this,  (showing  a  ehil-  she  jdayed,  her  face  wore  a  dejected  ex- 
ling,)  and  went  away  tlie  very  minute  ’  pression  ;  when  yon  did  not  see  her  eyes, 
she'd  adono  playing.”  i  it  was  lustreless  and  insignificant.  By  in- 

“  /”  It  Hashed  upon  me.  j  stinct,  she  seemed  to  select  the  finest 

I  liad  spoken  to  the  musician  then  !  that  ,  jtassages  of  the  music  before  her;  and  as 
slight  plain  young  girl.  !Shc  would  sure-  j  she  proceeded,  joy  irradiated  her  mien  ; 
ly  come  again — I  irowW secure  her.  That  j  scintillations  of  light  shot  from  beneath 
night  1  liad  htninge  dreams  of  musical  |  the  lashes  of  the  absorbed  eyes  ;  lines  of 
mysteries,  and  of  a  wonderful  child  or-  i  thought  and  jiowcr  appeared  on  the 
ganhit,  whose  playing  made  the  solemn  '  young  brow',  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
limes  iKirfbrm  a  stately  minute  in  the  ca-  made  the  mouth  very  sweet.  She  had 
thedral-yard.  '  forgotten  all  but  the  music.  I  could  have 

Is  ext  evening  I  set  my  traj) — the  open  sworn  then  that  the  sickly  girl  was  per- 
door  and  instrument — and  w  atched.  She  ;  fectly  beautiful — no  mere  girl  either,  but 
had  not  been  at  the  service ;  I  bail  j  a  woman  with  an  angel’s  face.  By  .and 
searched  every  hiding-place ;  I  watched  .  by  she  ]>aused,  and  covered  that  face 
ki  vain  —  in  vain  for  many  successive  j  with  Lor  hands. 

evenings.  Yet  1  felt  sure  that  it  was  hut  j  When  she  removed  the  hands,  and 
a  question  of  time  and  |.>atience ;  that  the  j  looked  up,  I  stood  beside  her.  She  dki 
attractions  of  the  place  would  prove  irre-  not  start ;  she  rose  and  stood  before  me, 
sisiihle.  steadily  meeting  ray  eyes,  varying  ex- 

I  W'as  very  observant  of  the  Sunday  pressions  gathering  into  hers ;  at  last  she 
congregation,  and  of  the  few'  iKirsons  who  slightly  smiled.  I  had  meant  to  be  jicr- 
colleotod  to  listen  to  the  afternoon  ser-  emptory,  to  reprove  her  for  the  trouble 
vices.  Once  I  believed  that  I  saw  the  she  had  given  me,  and  to  command  her  to 
wishe<l-for  face;  but  a  heHowered  bon-  become  our  organist.  I  found  myself 
net,  lifted  iij>  determinately  after  liaving  speaking  with  the  utmost  gentlene.ss ; 
been  lx)wc(i  down  in  drowsiness,  inter-  there  was  nothing  of  pride  or  triumph  in 
posed.  I  gave  up  lingering  about  in  her  smile,  it  was  infinitely  sad — a  smile  of 
the  yard  of  an  evening,  and  ensconced  resignation. 

my  self  instead  behind  tlie  screening  jas-  “  If  you  wish,  this  shall  always  be  your 

mine  at  iny  window.  An  evening  came  place.  Nobody  but  you  and  myself  (I 

on  w'hich  my  patience  was  rewarded.  I  would  not  abnegate  my  right)  riiall  touch 
had  left  upon  the  organ-desk  the  Stabat  these  keys.” 

of  I’ergolesi,  that  Dornenichino  of  I  A  shy,  startled  joy  came  into  her 
music.  Well,  just  after  the  cathedral- j  face. 

hell  had  tolled  seven,  a  slight  figure  j  “  Our  organist  died  in  the  spring.  We 
flitteil  though  the  arched  way,  and  passed  !  have  been  withont  one  since ;  you  must 
swiftly  up  the  avenue,  then  took  the  p.ath  fill  his  ]>lacc  in  this  cathedral.” 
branching  off  to  the  small  door ;  here  it  “  jVre  you  not  the  organist  P” 

hesitated  a,  moment,  then  disappeared  “No;  1  only  play  for  love  of  it,  and 

within  the  hailding.  when  no  one  else  is  here  to  do  it.” 

I  sprang  upland  olap})cd  my  hands,  “  Are  you  the  bishop,  then 
crying:  “'rhero  is  no  mercy,  no  hope  of  “No.”  I  laughed.  “  But  I  am  a  friend 
escape  for  you,”  I  lea})ed  from  my  win-  of  his.  I  appoint  you  the  organist  of 
do w,  and  crossed  the  yard  hare-beaded;  Waldou  Cathedral.” 
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She  looked  at  me  to  ascertain  if  I  were 
mocking  her,  if  I  were  to  be  trusted  ;  her 
face  grew  very  bright,  but  she  shook  her 
head. 

“  I  am  too  young  ;  I  should  get  fright¬ 
ened.  I  should  not  play  such  music  as 
ought  to  be  played  here.” 

“  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that :  I  will 
try  you.  I  will  call  at  your  home  and  ar¬ 
range  with  your  relations.” 

“  I  have  not  any  relations ;  but  1  have 
a  friend  whom  I  must  consult.  I  will 
send  her  to  you  with  her  answer  to-mor- 
-  row.” 

“  Your  answer  must  be,  ‘  Yes and  I 
will  do  all  in  my  ix)wer  to  make  your  duty 
easy  and  pleasant.  Will  you  jilay  no 
more  to-night  ?” 

She  shook  her  head ;  so  as  it  was  get¬ 
ting  dusk,  I  closed  the  organ. 

“  Promise  me  that,  in  aj»v  case,  I  shall  1 
hear  you  play  again,”  I  sahi.  I 

“  (>h  !  yes,  if  you  wish  it.”  j 

“  You  have  not  asked  my  name,  or ! 
where  I  live.”  I  gave  her  n»y  card, 
having  followed  her  to  the  door.  She 
paused  there,  looked  back  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  then  out  at  the  noble  limes. 

“  It  would  be  beautiful  to  live  here  al¬ 
ways.  (iood-night,  you  have  made  me 
happy ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  tell  me  I 
mignt  not  come  here  again.” 

1  said  “  Good  night,”  but  followed  her 
still ;  it  looked  such  a  spirit-like  little 
form  gliding  before  me  in  the  twilight, 
that  I  felt  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  it.  I 
hinted  as  much ;  but  under  the  arched 
way  she  paused  to  dismiss  me.  If  she 
were  a  child  in  years,  she  had  a  woman’s 
impressive,  because  meek  dignity.  I  was 
impatient  for  the  morrow. 

.Vs  I  sat  at  breakfast,  a  book  open  be¬ 
fore  me,  but  my  eyes  watching  the  sun¬ 
light  slanting  on  the  grotesquelv  carved 
figures  and  rich  tracery  of  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral  immediately  opposite  me, 
(sometimes  my  idle  days  were  almost 
wholly  passed  in  this  intent  watching,  till 
I  could  have  believed  my  life  to  have 
pa.ssed  into  the  shadow  I  saw  stealing 
more  and  more  of  the  building  from 
the  open  sunlight,) — as  I  sat  thus,  Mar¬ 
garet,  mv  housekeeper,  informed  me  that 
a  “middle-aged  female”  wished  to  see 
me.  I  desired  she  should  be  introduced 
directly,  and  recognized  the  woman  who 
had  joined  the  young  musician  under  the 
gateway  the  night  she  had  tarried  in  the 
cathedral  so  late. 


“  I’ve  agreed  that  the  young  lady  shall 
play  ;  it’s  pleasure  to  her,  and  we  are  but 
jK)or,”  was  the  answer  to  my  eager  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  business  part  of  the  matter  was 
soon  arranged.  Our  good  bishop  caused 
the  organist  of  Waldon  Cathedral  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  handsome  salary,  and  the  woman 
became  eager  that  the  child’s  duties  should 
!  begin  at  once. 

j  “  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  young  lady’s 
name,”  I  reminded  her. 

I  “Alice  Hall.  She’.s  an  orphan.  I  was 
a  housekeeper  in  her  mother’s  family. 
They’re  all  gone,  and  left  Alice  nothing ; 

!  and  her  father  was  only  a  music-teacher. 
We’re  but  lately  come  from  Jersey,  and 
j  know  no  one  in  this  town.” 

“  Miss  Hall  has  friends  in  Jersey, 
then  ?” 

“She  has  no  friend  in  the  world  but 
me.” 

Mrs.  Smith — that  was  her  name  she 
told  me — turned  back  from  the  door  to 
inquire  of  me  if  I  knew  of  any  small  house 
out  of  the  town  and  near  the  cathedral 
likely  to  suit  her  young  lady.  I  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  point  out  to  her  a-  ])retty 
cottage  on  a  slight  elevation  in  a  meadow 
Iwhind  the  cathedral,  which  was  at  that 
time  to  let.  I  dispatched  Margaret  with 
Mrs,  Smith  to  look  over  the  Mead  cot¬ 
tage,  and  to  introduce  the  stranger  to  its 
latidlord. 

I  had  apjx)inted  to  meet  my  little  friend 
in  the  cathedral  at  eleven — she  was  punc¬ 
tual  to  a  minute.  Her  guardian  accom¬ 
panied  her,  and  settled  herself  with  her 
knitting  on  a  wooden  bench  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  organ-loft  stairs. 

This  morning,  I  was  teacher.  I  showed 
Miss  Hall  all  the  j)eculiarities  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  heard  her  play  through 
some  of  the  la.st  organist’s  favorite  ser¬ 
vices,  telling  her  that,  by  and  by,  when 
she  was  at  home  here,  she  should  play 
any  thing  she  chose. 

“  It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  musician  to 
have  such  hands  as  yours,”  I  remarked. 

“  I  try  all  I  can  to  stretch  them,”  was 
answered  apologetically. 

I  should  have  liked  to  take  the  tiny, 
supple  things  into  my  own,  to  feel  if  they 
had  any  bone  at  all.  Of  course,  I  did 
no  such  thing;  their  accidental  contact 
affected  me  strangely.  I  did  not  yet  feel 
so  very  certain  that  our  little  organist 
was  made  of  merely  ordinary  flesh  and 
blood. 
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I  made  her  pay  me  for  my  trifling  assist¬ 
ance  by  playing  for  mo  Scarletti’s  Re¬ 
quiem.  She  knew  it  well,  and  rendered 
it  exquisitely.  Exquisite  is  the  word  for 
her  playing ;  it  was  so  finished  and  per¬ 
fect,  though  not  wanting  in  power  and 
passion. 

When  her  guardian  summoned  her, 
several  hours  had  elapsed,  yet  1  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  let  her  go. 

I  did  not  praise  her,  but  she  pleased 
me  greatly — she  w'as  different  from  any 
woman  I  had  ever  known — in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  grateful  and  intelligent.  Already  I 
wondered  that  I  could  ever  have  thought 
her  plain. 

For  a  few  days  yet  I  was  to  play  the 
services.  Each  afternoon  she  sat  beside 
me.  One  would  have  thought  that  I  was 
some  great  master,  and  she  a  simple  ignor¬ 
ant,  so  closely  and  admirably  she  watched 
me.  She  had  the  unconsciousness  and 
modesty  of  genius  in  an  eminent  degree. 
She  always  looked  pained,  as  if  she. 
thought  I  mocked  her,  if  I  descended 
from  the  eminence  on  which  she  had 

filaced  me,  and  hinted  that  my  gift  was 
ess  perfect  than  hers.  She  had  also,  as  I 
soon  found,  the  inexhaustible  industry  and 
patience  of  genius — morning  and  evening 
found  her  practicing  in  the  cathedral. 

“You  have  had  a  thorough  musical 
education,”  I  observed  to  her  one  day. 

“  My  father  lived  for  music,  and  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  me.  It  is  two  years 
since  he  died,  and  I  have  been  starved  for 
music,  and  las  love,  since.”  There  w’as  a 
thrill  of  passion  in  her  voice,  and  the  tears 
started  to  her  eyes.  “  Here  I  shall  be 
happy,”  she  added  calmly.  “  I  felt  sure 
of  it  the  first  time  I  entered  the  emhe- 
dral.” 

“  You  must  have  been  very  young 
when - ” 

“  When  papa  died  ?  I  was  nineteen  ; 
now  I  am  twenty-one.  I  am  often  taken 
for  a  mere  child.” 

“  Alice,  Alice !  It  is  time  to  go  home,” 
Mrs.  Smith  cried. 

Miss  Hall  was  to  officiate  first  on  a 
Sunday,  because  I  planned  it  so.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  I  found  her  nervous, 
tearful,  and  deadly  j)ale.  I  repented  my 
tyranny,  offered  to  play  for  her,  that  she 
mij'ht,  as  she  had  wished,  accustom  her¬ 
self  to  her  duty  by  first  playing  the  after¬ 
noon  services  to  a  small  audience. 

“Xo.  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  ought 
to  play  to-morrow — it  is  my  duty.  Shall 
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you  be  very  vexed  if  I  make  some  great 
mistake  ?”  She  looked  at  me  wistfully. 

“  I  will  take  care  that  you  do  not  do 
that.” 

“  Will  you  bo  near  me  ?” 

“  Where  I  am  now — ready  to  turn  the 
pages.” 

”  That  makes  it  all  different,”  said  the 
child.  “  I  thought  you  would  be  down 
among  the  people,  and  that  1  should  be 
quite  alone.  I  do  not  mind  now.” 

Her  words  touched  mo — my  eyes  grew 
moist.  “  God  bless  thee,  dear  child,”  I 
murmured  as  I  looked  after  her  retreat¬ 
ing  form  that  evening. 

Next  morning  I  went  early  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral  to  arrange  things  as  I  thought 
Miss  Hall  would  best  like.  She,  too, 
came  early,  looking  pale,  but  quite  com¬ 
posed. 

I  watched  her  throughout  the  service. 
She  played  perfectly.  Yes :  she  was 
quite  to  be  relied  upon,  this  child;  yet 
how  she  loved  to  rely  upon  others.  When 
all  was  over — the  cathedral  empty,  and 
her  beautiful  voluntary  finished — she  lift¬ 
ed  her  eyes  to  my  face  as  I  bent  down, 
removing  her  books, 

“  How  good  j’ou  are  to  me  !  I  could 
not  have  borne  it  all  if  you  had  not  been 
by  me  !”  she  said. 

“  I  think  you  could.  I  think  any  way 
you  would  have  managed  to  do  your  duty 
well.  Never  mind  that,  however ;  it  is 
time  you  went  home  to  rest.” 

In  the  evening,  she  was  no  longer  pale ; 
her  eyes  did  not  seek  courage  from  mine : 
she  had  no  thought  but  for  her  music,  and 
played  with  intense  fervor.  I  did  not  tell 
her  how  the  congregation  lingered  in  the 
building  after  the  service,  how  many 
glances  were  upturned  to  the  curtained 
gallery  where  she  sat,  nor  did  I  after¬ 
wards  repeat  to  her  the  admiration  I 
he.ard  expressed  of  her  performance. 
Why  not  ?  I  hardly  knew’ ;  certainly  not 
because  1  feared  to  make  her  vain — she 
was  far  too  pure  and  simple.  I  fancy  I 
was  jealous  that  she  should  hear  from 
others  warmer  praise  than  I  had  ever  con¬ 
ceded,  .and  chose  to  believe  her  quite  con¬ 
tent  w’ith  my  content. 

Our  new’  organist  continued  to  practice 
with  untiring  diligence.  I  saw  her  at 
least  once,  often  twice  each  day.  Each 
day  she  looked  brighter  and  happier  — 
music  was  healing  her  of  inward  sorrow, 
removing  the  sad  sense  of  desolation. 
Truly  she  had  been  starved ;  now  she 
10 
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could  satisfy  her  soul  with  music.  As  for 
love — was  I  as  a  father  to  her  ? 

There  came  an  evening  when  I  was 
allowed  to  walk  home  with  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Miss  Hall.  Before  passing  through 
the  arched  way  out  of  the  cathedral-yard, 
Alice  looked  back  lovingly : 

“Would  it  be  possible  for  me  ever  any 
where  to  forget  this  place,”  she  said 
musingly.  “  It  seems  so  holy.  I  am  so 
happy.  It  is  like  a  dream.  "Wlien  I  die, 
aunt,  (so  she  called  Mrs.  Smith,)  I  should 
like  to  be  buried  very  near  the  cathedral.” 

“No  need  to  speak  to  me  of  such 
things,  Alice;  please  God,  you’ll  live 
many  a  year  after  I  am  under-ground.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  die,”  she  answered. 

Pressing  her  hand  which  lay  upon  my 
arm,  against  my  heart,  I  longed  to  gather 
her  dear  self  to  my  bosom — the  gifted, 
heavenly-minded  child ! 

That  night  I  was  invited  to  sup  at  the 
Mead  cottage.  I  had  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  elegant  neatness — sign  of 
dainty  household  ways — which  pervaded 
Alice’s  home.  I  perceived  how  the  same 
refinement  that  characterized  her  as  an 
artist,  informed  the  humble  details  of  her 
daily  life.  When  I  went  home  many 
things  in  the  arrangement  of  my  grander 
house  displeased  me — there  were  faults  of 
commission,  yet  more  of  omission:  evi¬ 
dently,  a  central  somewhat  was  wanting. 

The  bishop  returned  to  Waldon.  I  in¬ 
troduced  our  young  organist  to  him,  and 
he  soon  began  to  make  a  pet  of  her ;  fruit 
and  flowers  from  the  palace-gardens  fre¬ 
quently  found  their  way  to  the  Mead  cot¬ 
tage.  Every  thing  was  satisfactory  ;  there 
was  nothing  to  detain  me  in  Waldon ; 
still  I  delayed  to  start  upon  my  long- 
planned  tour. 

Charmed  weeks  flew  by.  A  cathedral 
quiet  and  sacredness  was  over  mv  whole 
life.  A  longer  stay  than  usual  in  VValdon 
had  often  before  intolerably  irritated  me  ; 
the  ceaseless,  silent  preaching  of  the 
solemn  cathedral  seeming  to  tempt  me,  in 
some  way,  to  desecrate  its  holiness ;  its 
unvarying,  unregarding  calm  making  me 
doubly  conscious  of  the  turbulent  passion¬ 
ateness  so  successfully  concealed  under 
my  old-fashioned  aspect.  Now,  all  was 
diflferent.  My  being  seemed  in  harmony 
with  all  things  lovely,  calm,  and  pure. 

I  was  invited  to  spend  a  musical  even¬ 
ing  at  the  palace ;  our  young  organist  was 
to  be  there.  On  her  account,  the  ancient 
and  handsomely  inlaid  piano,  which  had 


long  stood  in  the  mullioned  window  of 
the  episcopal  drawing-room,  had  given 
way  to  a  splendid  instrument  of  mod¬ 
ern  construction.  By  the  by,  I  had  long 
seen  that  the  Waldon  young  ladies  were 
jealous  of  Miss  Hall.  They  treated  her 
contemptuously ;  and  it  was  beautiful  to 
see  how  to  their  haughty  reserve  she  op- 

!)osed  a  perfectly  simple  and  self-respecting 
lumility.  After  a  primitively  early  tea — 
the  cathedral  chimes  told  five  as  we  sat 
down  to  the  table — we  all  strolled  among 
the  brilliant  flower-beds  upon  the  close- 
shaven  lawns.  The  good  old  bishop  kept 
Alice  by  his  side,  because  she  was  friend¬ 
less — no  one  else  noticing  her.  I  con¬ 
tented  myself  with  looking  at  her. 

Alice  had  now  been  three  months  at 
Waldon,  and  by  this  time  I  did  not  doubt 
her  perfect  moral  and  physical  loveliness. 
She  certainly  had  altered  since  she  first 
came ;  the  sickly  hue  of  her  skin  had 
changed  to  a  clear,  pure  pallor  ;  the  look 
of  dejection  had  given  place  to  one  of 
deep-seated  content ;  her  large  gray  eyes 
shone  lustrous,  and  seemed  to  well  over 
W'ith  feeling  and  genius.  I  was  familiar 
with  each  subtle  charm — each  droop  and 
natural  wave  of  her  soft,  brown  hair  ;  the 
course  of  each  vein  meandering  beneath 
the  snowy  skin  on  her  fair  temples ;  the 
graceful  line  of  her  bending  neck ;  tlio 

rarely  beautiful  outline -  But,  O 

Heaven  !  I  must  stop  myself. 

On  this  evening,  Alice  was  dressed  as 
simply  as  usual :  her  gown  was  of  lilac 
muslin,  to  the  hue  of  which  the  evening 
sunlight  gave  a  lovely  bloom.  She  glided 
along  by  the  bishop’s  side,  now  and  then 
lifting  glad  artless  ghanees  to  his  kindly 
face.  Sweet  child !  she  was  happy ;  he 
loved  her.  She  was  always  happy  with 
those  who  loved  her. 

I  had  lived  in  a  dream  so  long,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  throw  off  its  influ¬ 
ence.  I  did  not  join  myself  to  any  of  the 
groups  around  me ;  by  and  by,  I  stood 
quite  alone  on  a  little  mound,  a  screen  of 
shrubs  between  me  and  the  strollers.  I 
stood  still  to  watch  the  sunset  light  glide 
up  the  sculptured  cathedral  stones  — 
higher  and  higher,  touching  face,  flower, 
foliage ;  up  and  up  till  it  failed  from  off 
the  pinnacle. 

I  heard  my  own  name  uttered  by  a  voice 
behind  me — a  voice  I  knew,  a  hateful, 
purring,  treacherous  voice — then  I  heard 
these  words : 

“  She  is  shockingly  affected  ;  a  dreadful 
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flirt !  It  is  disOTsting  to  see  how  she  has  | 
got  on  the  old  bishop's  blind  side.  I  | 
wonder  if  the  chit  fancies  she  might  be  a  I 
bishon’s  lady !  ” 

“  She  flies  rather  lower  than  that,”  said 

a  kindred  voice.  “She  and  Mr.  - 

(never  mind  my  name)  go  on  in  a  way 
that  is  quite  shocking — in  the  cathedral 
too.  Of  course  they  call  it  practicing — a 
very  pretty  kind  of  practice  !  ” 

Of  course  the  tabbies  spoke  of  Alice.  | 
My  blood  tingled.  j 

I  pushed  through  the  drooping  branches  1 
and  confronted  the  creatures.  1 

“  A  charming  time  for  sweet  and  chari- ! 
table  discourse,  fair  ladies,”  I  remarked ; 
then  jiassed  on  towards  the  house. 

A  pair  of  soft  eyes  questioned  me  wist¬ 
fully  when  I  entered  the  drawing-room  ; 
they  met  a  new  expression  in  my  answer¬ 
ing  look,  perhaps ;  they  drooped,  and  a 
rosy  flush  crept  up  to  the  vailing  lashes. 

My  cathedral  calm  was  desecrated ;  her 
eyes  had  never  before  so  drooped  before  i 
mine.  When  I  went  home,  I  found  a  j 
letter  awaiting  me.  It  summoned  me  j 
north,  to  the  death-bed  of  the  only  rela-  [ 
tive  I  had  in  the  world.  Alice  and  I  were  I 
alike  in  our  friendliness.  I  immediately  j 
went  to  the  coach-office  to  secure  a  place  I 
by  the  morning  mail.  Even  now  there  is 
no  railway  within  many  miles  of  Waldon. 

I  occupied  the  night  in  packing,  and  in 
selecting  music,  and  waiting  most  minute 
directions  for  the  organist.  This  done,  I  ' 
hesitated.  Should  I  w'rite  to  Alice  any  ; 
thing  beyond  these  instructions — anything  j 
personal,  private  'i  I  decided  that  to  do 
so  would  be  to  deprive  myself  of  some- ' 
what  of  my  measure  of  pure  delight :  I  j 
did  not  wish  to  lose  one  glance,  blush,  j 
smile,  or  tear.  I  did  not  expect  that  my 
absence  would  be  a  long  one.  In  the  ! 
hurry  of  departure,  I  forgot  to  tell  Mar- 1 
garet  to  send  the  j)arcel  I  had  prepared  i 
for  Miss  Hall ;  but  as  it  was  addressed  to 
her,  she  would  surely  receive  it,  I  thought. 
My  relative  lingered.  Each  day  might  be 
his  last,  they  said ;  yet  he  lingered  a 
month.  Then  business  detained  me ;  then, 
perhaps  owing  to  my  anxiety  to  return  to 
Waldon,  I  was  attacked  by  nerv'ous  fever, 
a  complaint  I  had  suffered  from  before. 

It  was  on  a  grim  December  night  that 
I  at  last  reentered  Waldon.  Leaving 
my  luggage  at  the  coach-office,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  homewards.  I  was  so  cramped  by 
cold  and  exhausted  by  fasting,  that  I 
could  hardly  drag  my  limbs  along,  and 


my  brain  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite¬ 
ment.  Alice  had  been  present  in  most 
of  my  sick  visions — her  face  always  of 
deadly  pallor  and  reproachful  expression. 
It  haunted  me ;  and,  as  I  had  reentered 
AV'aldon,  vague  apprehension  stole  over 
me  drearily. 

Midnight  began  to  strike  as  I  passed 
through  the  arched  way  into  the  cathe- 
dral-jrard.  The  wind  became  very  high, 
sobbing  and  soughing  about  eerily ;  it 
parted  the  clouds,  and  let  through  a  half 
gleam  of  moonlight  to  make  luminous  the 
moving  low-hanging  mists.  At  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  lime-avenue  I  believed 
that  I  descried  a  human  figure :  it  branched 
oft*  towards  my  little  door  of  the  cathedral. 
I  tried  to  overtake  it :  it  vanished,  pass¬ 
ing  in  at  the  low  porch.  The  clanging  of 
the  clock  had  ceased,  and  I  imagined  that 
I  detected  the  sound  of  the  organ.  I 
paused.  Y  es ;  low  wailing  notes  deepened 
to  a  full  gush  of  minor  harmony ;  then 
melancholy  cadences  sobbed  away  into 
silence.  Chilled  to  the  heart — conscious 
of  icy  fingers  among  the  roots  of  my  hair 
— I  opened  that  door  which  I  found  fast 
locked.  I  groped  my  way  into  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  believing  nothing  so  little  as  that  it 
was  earthly  music  to  which  I  had  listened. 
In  the  building,  all  was  now  silent.  I 
crept  on,  with  a  tremulous  voice  calling  on 
Alice’s  name.  My  open  arras  embraced 
a  cold  form ;  my  senses  left  me. 

When  the  ghastly  wintry  dawn  crej)t 
down  upon  me,  I  found  myself  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  sculptured  female  form. 
“  Alice  is  dead,  ”  was  my  firm  conviction. 
I  managed  to  rise,  and  creep  to  ray  house. 
I  did  not  understand  how  I  came  to  be  in 
the  cathedral. 

My  aspect  frightened  Margaret.  The 
first  thing  my  eyes  fell  upon  on  entering 
my  room,  was  the  packet  I  had  nreparea 
for  Alice.  “  Returned  after  her  death,”  I 
inwardly  commented.  I  was  too  miserable 
to  be  fixlly  conscious  of  my  misery.  I 
brooded  stupidly  over  a  newly-kindled 
fire,  while  Margaret  bustled  in  and  out  on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

“  When  did  she  die  ?  ”  I  asked  stolidly, 
by  and  by. 

“  Nigh  a  month  since,  sir.” 

A  long  pause. 

“  Who  plays  the  organ  now  ?  ” 

“  Please,  sir,  take  your  hot  cofifee,  and 
get  to  bed.  'Kme  enough  to  bother  about 
organs  when  you  look  less  like  a  corpse,” 
was  added  aotto  voce. 
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I  repeated  my  question  doggedly. 

“Well,  she  does  it  all  the  same,”  was 
the  weird-sounding  reply.  I  had  swal¬ 
lowed  one  cup  of  Margaret’s  hot,  strong 
coffee,  and  life  was  rekindling  within  me. 

“Are  you  mocking  me,  woman?”  I  cried. 

She  stared  at  me,  and  then  gave  some 
soothing  answer.  Evidently  she  feared 
I  was  deranged.  I  made  a  mighty  effort 
to  appear  composed. 

“  Margaret,  tell  me  immediately  the 
name  of  the  person  who  now  plays  the  ca¬ 
thedral  organ.” 

“Alice  Hall,  sir;  the  same  who  h.as 
played  for  six  months  now.  She  went  off 
sudden,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  Miss  t 
Hall,  as  it  might  have  done  to  some,  sir  ;  1 
she  has  not  missed  a  service.” 

Again  Margaret  appeared  to  find  c<ause  I 
for  alarm  in  my  face.  I 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  for  the  last ! 
month,  since  her  death,  the  cathedral  organ  i 
has  been  played  as  it  used  to  be  in  her  life?”  | 

“  Yes,  sir ;  it  has,  sir.”  Margaret ; 
backed  towards  the  door  as  I  rose. 

“  Played  by  a  departed,  a  disembodied 
spirit ;  and  you  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course.” 

“  Law !  Good  gracious,  sir,  I  never 
said  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Some  say  Miss  j 
Hall  looks  like  a  ghost ;  but  she  isn’t  one 
yet.” 

“  Margaret !  who  then  died  a  month 
since  ?  ”  I  put  the  question  solemnly. 

“  Mrs.  Smith,  sir,  who  used  to  live  with  j 
Miss  Hall,  went  off  in  a  lit,  quite  sudden, 
as  I  told  you  plainly,  sir.” 

“Leave  the  room,”  I  commanded. 

I  can  not  say  what  1  did  or  how  I  felt 
when  left  .alone. 

Hy  Jiud  by,  I  rang  for  ^Margaret.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  my  recent  illness,  .and  as  | 
much  as  I  co<ild  remember  of  the  inci- } 
dents  of  the  night.  Having  t.aken  some  j 
trouble  to  convince  her  of  my  sanity,  I 
again  dismissed  her.  Poor,  poor  Alice  ! 
dear,  desolate  child !  I  reproached  my¬ 
self  bitterly  for  having  selfishly  thought 
of  my  own  delight,  not  of  her  j»eace ;  .and 
I  tormented  myself  by  imagining  what 
she  could  possibly  think  of  me — of  my 
having  left  her  without  one  word  of  le.ave- 
taking,  or  one  sign  of  remembrance.  The 
parcel  she  bad  not  received. 

I  went  to  the  cathedral  early.  I  found 
that  Alice  was  already  there.  Unseen,  I 
watched  her  a  while.  She  looked  faded 
and  woni,  and  was  dressed  in  mourning ; 
she  had  lost  her  only  friend — for  I  had  no 


right  to  hope  she  still  considered  me  as 
such — and  must  feel  herself  indeed  alone. 
Y et  angelic  peace  and  steadfast  faith  stole 
over  her  weary  a.spect  as  she  played.  Oh ! 
well  I  remember  the  sweet  uptunied  face, 
the  droop  of  the  soft  hair  dowm  the  thin 
cheek.  JMy  darling ! 

Jiy  and  by,  she  paused,  and  took  her 
hands  from  the  keys  to  draw  her  shawl 
closer,  with  a  pale  shudder.  I  stepped 
near  her.  Because  I  hardly  dared  speak 
to  her  at  all,  I  spoke  as  if  we  had  parted 
but  yesterday :  “You  should  not  be  here 
on  such  a  morning.” 

“  And  you  are  come  home  at  last  ?  ” 
She  held  out  to  me  the  hand  I  had  not 
offered  to  fake.  On  seeing  me,  she  hati 
grown  j).aler  than  ever ;  but  when  I 
spoke,  gladness  beamed  from  her  eyes,  to 
be  soon  quenched  in  tears  as  she  saw  me 
look  at  her  mourning-dress. 

There  w.as  a  silence  of  some  moments. 

“  You  have  missed  me  ?”  I  asked  hum¬ 
bly. 

“  Yea,  yes.” 

“  And  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  ” 

“  Forgive  you !  ”  she  echoed. 

I  held  her  hand  firmly,  and  over  mine 
came  trembling  her  free  h<and,  thrilling 
me  by  its  voluntary,  undeser^'ed  caress. 

“  You  have  been  ill — I  fear  you  have 
been  very  ill,”  she  said  gazing  at  me  com¬ 
passionately. 

I  was  glad  to  make  the  worst  of  my  case. 

“  I  have  been  very  ill.  I  have  much  to 
plead  in  excuse  of  my  silence  and  neglect ; 
but  not  enough,  not  half  enough,  if  it  has 
given  you  pain.  You  tremble.  I  fright¬ 
ened  you  by  my  sudden  return.” 

“  No,  no  :  you  never  frighten  me  ;  you 
never  it.ain  me.  I  have  been  sad  and 
lonely  ;  but  1  knew  you  would  return,  if 
you  could — if  you  ought.  You  have  al¬ 
ways  been  good  to  me :  it  would  have 
been  wrong  of  me  to  think  of  you  un¬ 
kindly.” 

“  Why  did  you  shudder  but  now  ?” 

“  I  remembered  a  dream,  a  dreadful 
dream  I  had  last  night.” 

“  Tell  it  me.” 

“  I  had  rather  not.” 

“  I  have  a  re.ason  for  wishing  to  know  it.” 

“  I  dreamed  that  you  were  dead — that 
I  sat  at  the  organ  at  midnight  and  played 
your  requiem.” 

Again  she  turned  very  pale.  I  think  1 
must  have  done  so  too.  A  queer  thrill 
went  through  me,  as,  for  the  first  time,  I 
fully  recalled  the  events  of  the  past  night. 
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“  You  must  let  me  t.ike  you  home,”  I 
said.  I  released  her  hands,  and  folded 
her  shawl  closely  round  her. 

Looking  straight  into  my  face  with  her 
dear,  innocent  eyes,  she  said  : 

“  You  must  not  spoil  me  so  ;  if  you  had 
not,  I  should  not  have  found  it  so  hard  to 
do  M’ithout  you.” 

This  was  just  too  much  forme.  I  gather¬ 
ed  the  little  thing  into  my  arms,  kissed  her 
sweet  brow  agaiu  and  again,  and  cried : 

“  Alice,  you  must  let  me  keep  you  al¬ 
ways — you  must  be  my  wife !  ” 

She  disengaged  herself;  she  drew  a 
little  away  from  me. 

“  I  know  that  you  .are  very  good.  Is 
this  because  ray  aunt  is  dead,  and  I  am 
alone?”  she  asked  e.arnestly. 

“  It  is  because  I  love  you.” 

My  eyes  confirmed  my  words ;  hers 
drooped,  and  her  face  looked  as  if  the  sun 
were  faintly  shining  on  it  through  a  ruby 
j)ane  iu  the  window. 

The  Mead  cottage  Avas  so  desobate  that 

I  soon  took  Alice - (not  ll.all)  home 

to  my  house  in  the  cathedral-yard.  It 
■was  on  NewYear’s  Day  that  the  good  old 
bishop  married  us ;  and  ever  since  mv 
happy  home  h.as  been  j)crfectly  ordered, 
and,  so  she  tells  me,  my  j)erfect  wife  h.as 
been  entirely  ha))py. 

NewYe.ar’8  Day — the  tenth  .annivers.ary 
of  my  marriage.  To-day  1  have  been  look¬ 
ing  over  my  papers,  and  have  read  through 
this,  written  five  years  since.  O  Alice, 
Alice  !  my  wife,  my  wife !  Why  couldst 
thou  not  visibly  tarry  with  me  unto  the 
end  ? 


I  never  leave  Waldon  now.  No  fingers 
but  mine  must  ever  touch  those  keys  hers 
'  used  lovingly  to  press.  She  was  to  me  as 
child,  wife,  all  of  kin,  my  only  darling ! 
I  am  having  built  a  new  organ,  a  glorious 
one;  it  is  to  be  my  gift,  to  Waldon  Ca- 
'  thedral,  on  condition  that  the  old  one  is 
taken  down  five-and-twenty  hours  after 
'  my  death,  and  destroyed  ;  and  that  dur¬ 
ing  those  five-.and-twenty  hours  no  mor- 
,  tal  fingers  touch  its  keys.  I  say  five-and- 
:  twenty  hours,  because  on  the  midnight 
1  after  my  death — and  I  might  die  just  after 
midnight — Alice  will  play  my  requiem,  as 
I  heard  her  so  long  ago.  The  organ  must 
never  sound  again  after  that.  There  is  a 
rumor  in  Waldon  that  the  organist  has 
been  mad  since  his  Avife’s  death.  I  am 
,  not  mad,  because,  for  my  comfort  I  know 
that  my  love  Avas  selfish,  my  guardianship 
careless,  my  tenderness  ungentle,  my 
sympathy  imperfect,  compared  with  that 
my  tbarling  experiences  in  thy  keeping,  O 
Lord,  my  (iod  and  her  God. 

Such  is  the  pajier  that  Lately  came  into 
(our  hands.  We  have  learned  that  at  the 
cathedral,  here  called  Waldon,  the  con¬ 
gregation,  of  about  half  a  dozen  persons, 
assembled  one  grim  December  afternoon, 
Avere  detained  after  service  by  the  power¬ 
ful  beauty  of  the  voluntary  performed  by 
their  long  feeble  organist.  It  came  to  an 
I  abrupt  conclusion — the  organist  w.as  found 
with  his  arms  folded  on  the  keys,  his 
!  cheek  rested  on  them— dead.  Ilis  Avishes 
with  respect  to  tlie  old  organ  had  long 
j  been  knoA\-n ;  they  were  strictly  re- 
'  garded. 


A  T  T  11  K 

I  MET  the  maiden  at  the  gate, 

The  cA’e  when  first  I  spoke  her  name  ; 

I  Avould  not  Iiave  been  there  too  late, 

For  all  the  flattery  of  fame. 

.\nd  lightly  fluttered  her  sweet  dress, 

O’er  AA’hich  the  fondling  zephyrs  strayed ; 
With  affluence  .shook  each  raven  tress, 
Iniprisoneil  in  pearl-sprinkled  braid  ! 

Large  clusters  of  white  lilac  bloom  \ 

In  adoration  o’er  her  bowed  ;  | 

For  tlirough  the  evening’s  dusky  gloom,  i 
They  saw  her  face  witli  charms  endowed. 
While  !  grew  tremulous  to  see  , 

How  low  they  drooped  her  brow  to  reach ;  | 
For  I  believed  they  strove  to  be,  1 

Near  to  her  cheeks  flushed  like  a  peach !  ^ 


G  T  E. 

I  envied  all  the  leaves  that  stirred, 

l.icst  they  should  round  her  beauty  crowd ; 

And  when  she  spoke  her  first  sweet  AA'ord, 

I  felt  the  proudest  of  the  proud  ! 

The  moon  seemed  conscious  of  the  pride. 
That  fame-like  in  my  bosom  glowed  ; 

And  whiter  than  the  fairest  bride. 

Her  splendor  round  the  maiden  flowed ! 

Then  I  grew  jealous  of  all  things 
On  which  the  maiden  cast  her  eyes ; 

For  touched  with  love  all  Nature  sings. 
And  earth  seems  nearer  to  the  skies ! 

I  loved  her  from  that  hallowed  eve 
She  vowed  her  lot  in  life  Aivas  mine ; 

1  doubted  not,  and  now  believe. 

That  love  once  bom  must  be  divine ! 
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Ik  and  around  Stamboul.  By  Mrs.  Edmund 
Hornby.  Pages  500.  Philadelphia:  James 
Cballen  A  Sod.  Lindsay  A  Blakiston,  No.  25 
South'Sixth  street  For  sale  by  A.  8.  Barnes 
A  Ca,  New-Tork. 

Mrs.  Hornby  presents  her  book  of  travels  and 
of  sojourn  in  the  form  of  sixty-one  letters  addressed 
to  her  mother.  The  style  is  plain,  easy,  and  fami¬ 
liar — quite  conversational  We  looked  for  a  preface 
and  introduction  to  the  book,  but  found  none,  which 
we  regard  as  desirable  as  a  portico  or  vestibule  to 
a  well  and  tastefully  constructed  building.  A  book 
of  travels,  well  written,  imparting  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
people  and  country  which  comparatively  few  are 
supposed  to  visit,  is  an  accession  to  literature.  Mrs. 
Hornby  has  filled  her  volume  with  facts  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  her  travels  and  sojourn  which  are  pleasantly 
described  and  will  interest  the  reader. 

Thb  Sabbath  Hymn-Boon  for  thz  Servicb  of 
SONO  IN  thr  House  of  the  Lord.  Pages 
941:  Hymns  1290.  New-York:  Mason  A 
Brothers.  Boston ;  J.  B.  Tilton  A  Co. 

The  compilers  of  this  book  are  men  of  high  re¬ 
pute,  learning,  talents,  and  influence  in  the  theolo¬ 
gical  and  musical  world.  Professors  Park  and 
Phelps  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Doctor  Lowell  Mason,  so  long  the  primtu  inter  pares 
of  the  living  musical  world,  are  men  whom  the  re¬ 
ligious  public,  at  least,  have  a  right  to  suppose  are 
fully  competent  to  the  work  and  the  responsibility 
which  they  have  undertaken  and  assumed.  How 
far  they  have  succeeded,  and  what  approximation 
to  the  highest  standard  of  hymnology  they  have 
made,  will  be  differently  estimated  even  by  those 
who  are  competent  to  judge.  The  responsibility  of 
preparing  a  book  of  songs  for  service  m  the  house 
of  the  I^rd  is  no  ordinary  one,  viewed  in  its  true 
light.  The  index  of  subjects  is  the  best  we  have 
seen. 

Practical  Sermons.  By  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  Late  Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology 
in  Tale  College.  Pages  455:  Sermons  xxxil 
New-York :  Published  by  Claiii,  Austin  A  Smith. 
1858. 

These  are  memorable  sermons.  They  will  be 
had  in  everiasting  remembrance  by  many  now  in 
heaven  and  many  still  on  earth,  who  liave  been 
converted  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
their  instrumentality.  We  welcome  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  commend  them  in  earnest  language  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  all  They  are  pow^ul  dis¬ 
courses — redolent  of  weighty  and  solemn  truths, 
plain,  pungent,  pointed,  direct— burnished  weapons. 


like  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  flashing  with  celestial 
brightness.  They  are  Pauline  in  their  strength  and 
logic  and  force  of  diction.  They  are  not  small  arms 
from  the  great  armory  of  truth;  but  heaven's 
heavy  artillery,  siege-guns  constructed  and  designed 
by  a  skillful  engineer,  to  do  execution  when  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  citadel  of  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  induce  an  immediate  surrender  to  the  rightful 
Sovereign.  The  Spirit  of  God  honored  them,  made 
them  effectual  as  weapons  in  the  spiritual  warfare 
in  numerous  cases  through  continuous  years.  We 
have  heard  most  of  them  again  and  ag;ain  uttered 
in  impressive  tones,  and  a  deep  yearning  interest, 
from  the  lips  of  him  who  on  earth  will  never  utter 
them  again.  Preaching  in  the  estimation  of  this 
man  of  God,  was  no  fancy  work,  no  commonplace 
affair,  of  a  dull  and  sleepy  intelle^  and  a  careless, 
indifferent  heart ;  but  a  great  and  solemn  business 
doing  and  to  be  done  for  eternity,  and  worthy  of  the 
entire  devotedness  even  of  angelic  minds.  This 
earnest,  impressive  conviction  of  its  transcendent 
importance,  breatlies  through  all  these  discourses. 
As  such  they  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal  of 
all  who,  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  are  engaged  In 
the  most  important  and  responsible  of  all  b^inees 
which  can  employ  the  human  intellect  and  heart  on 
earth.  This  brief  notice  should  have  accompanied 
the  striking  portrait  of  the  author  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  but  the  volume  was  not  received  in  time. 

Extraction  op  Teeth  by  Electricity. — The 
Motiiteur  des  Jlopitaux  publishes  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Mr.  George,  the 
Paris  dentist,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  danger 
of  employing  choloroform  for  so  insignificant  an 
operation  as  the  drawing  of  a  tooth,  the  writer  men¬ 
tions  that  after  Mr.  Snape’s  experiments  for  produc¬ 
ing  local  antesthesia  by  means  of  electricity  he  has 
repeated  them  himself  on  various  patients,  and  has 
obtained  the  most  successful  results.  It  appears 
from  Mr.  George's  description  that  electricity  applied 
to  a  decayed  tooth  does  not  by  any  means  pi^uce 
a  shock,  but  merely  an  agreeable  frfmissemenf. 
Mr.  George  also  states  to  the  Academy  his  intention 
of  devoting  gratis,  to  the  poor,  an  hour  daily,  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth. 

TheTield  of  Gold  in  Austraua. — From  the 
first  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  in  Victoria  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year,  the  government  escotts  had 
brought  down  to  Melbourne  11,457,472  ounces  of 
gold,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  £45,830,000. 
During  the  above  period  the  total  amount  of 
revenne  derived  from  the  gold-fields,  inclusive  of 
the  export  duty,  was  nearly  three  millions  sterling, 
out  of  which  about  £1,583,000  had  been  expend^ 
in  making  and  repairing  roads  from  Melbourne  to 
the  various  gold-flelda  ' 
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SmocLAR  Humak  Petrifactiok.  —  The  Alia 
California,  of  July  tenth,  contains  a  letter  from  a 
German  physician.  Doctor  F.  Licbterbergrer,  at  Fort 
Langley  on  Fraser  River,  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  death  of  a  miner,  by  petrifaction,  consequent 
upon  drinking  a  mineral  fluid  known  as  water  of 
crystallisation  —  a  solution  of  silica  —  found  in  a 
geode.  Geodes  are  rounded  masses  of  quartz,  con¬ 
taining  cavities  lined  with  crystals ;  and  varying  in 
size  fW)m  a  few  inches  to  sometimes  two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  unfortunate  man  whose  death  is 
recorded,  in  striking  one  of  these  geodes,  broke  off  a 
piece,  leaving  a  cup,  which,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  companion,  contained  about  half-a-pint 
of  the  fluid  above  named.  With  a  jesting  remark 
about  the  crystal,  the  thoughtless  man  swallowed 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  at  a  draught.  In  a  short 
time  its  effects  began  to  manifest  themselves,  death 
soon  followed,  rigor  mortis  immediately  supervened, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  whole  system  Lad  become  petrified. 

Treatmext  op  Gout. — The  Abeille  Midicale  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  the  use  of  the  oil  extracted  from 
the  horse-chestnut  as  a  sedative  in  gout.  In  order  | 
to  extract  this  oil,  the  horse-chestnuts  are  first  ' 
ground  to  powder,  the  latter  is  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil,  resin,  and 
saponine  contained  in  the  mass ;  the  oil  is  then  ob¬ 
tained  pure  by  evaporating  the  ether.  Ten  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  horse-chestnuts  yield  ten  grammes  of; 
oil.  To  use  it,  it  must  be  applied  with  a  fine  hair¬ 
brush  on  the  part  affected ;  if  the  pain  is  very  in-  | 
tense  the  unction  should  be  effected  circularly,  so  as 
to  arrive  gradually  to  the  center.  When  the  first 
application  is  absorbed,  a  second  one  is  effected  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  third  and  I 
fourth,  if  necessary.  The  oiled  part  is  then  covered  I 
with  blotting-paper,  cotton,  or  flannel,  and  then  I 
with  oilskin;  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  perfect  ' 
repose.  In  some  cases  the  application  of  the  oil 
causes  an  increase  of  pain  for  the  first  half-hour, 
after  which  the  sedative  action  commences,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  the  pain  gradually  disappears  without  any 
aggravation. 

• 

Apprnziso. — “  Each  lion  makes  so  great  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  population,  that  tlieir  number  is  ge¬ 
nerally  exaggerated.  A  lion  eats,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  one  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  beasts  in 
a  year,  and,  as  be  lives  naturally  thirty  years,  be 
costs  the  Algerians  three  thousand  pounds  in  bis 
life.  I  met  a  lady  last  night,  who  told  me  she  was 
a  few  years  ago  going  home  to  her  bouse  in  the  ! 
neighbwhood,  attend^  by  two  servants.  It  was  ; 
dusk,  when,  quite  close  to  her  grounds,  in  a  path  by  | 
a  brook,  she  saw  within  a  few  yards  of  her,  on  the  | 
other  side  of  the  brook,  two  large  glittering  eyes — 
nothing  more  —  it  was  a  lion :  *  my  lord  ’  allowed 
them  to  pass  and  they  heard  no  more  of  his  royal 
highness.  The  same  lady  told  me  that  at  Oran — I  I 
think  it  was,  a  lion  was  killed,  which  three  days 
before,  had  eaten  a  man ;  the  Prefet  gave  a  great 
dinner,  the  principal  dish  being  the  lion,  which  the 
Pteneb  gentlemen  assembled  eat  with  the  greatest 
relish.” — Algeria.  By  B.  L.  S.  Bodichon. 

Ajt  Obediext  Child. — No  object  is  more  pleasing 
than  a  meek  and  obedient  child.  It  reflects  honor 
upon  its  parents  for  their  wise  management  It 
enjoys  much  ease  and  pleasure  to  the  utmost  limit 


of  what  is  fit  It  promises  excellence  and  useful¬ 
ness,  to  be,  when  age  has  matured  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  a  willing  subject  in  all  things  to  the 
government  of  God.  No  object  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  shocking  than  a  child  under  no  management 
We  pity  orphans  who  have  neither  &ther  nor 
mother  to  care  for  them ;  but  a  child  indulged  is 
more  to  be  pitied ;  it  has  no  parent ;  it  is  its  own 
master — it  is  peevish,  forward,  headstrong,  blind — 
bom  to  a  double  portion  of  trouble  and  sorrow 
above  what  fallen  man  is  heir  to ;  not  only  miserable 
itself,  but  worthless,  and  a  plague  to  all  who  in 
future  will  be  connected  with  it. 

Transplanting  Trees. — The  operation  of  taking 
up  the  trees  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  from  the 
Rue  do  Richelieu  to  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
replacing  them  by  large  healthy  ones,  is  now  teiug 
carried  on  with  great  activity.  The  plan  pursued  in 
planting  these  new  trees  is  to  dig  a  deep  continuous 
trench,  nine  feet  in  width,  which  is  to  be  filled 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  fine  vegetable 
moul^  BO  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  send  out  their 
roots  longitudinally,  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
ground  under  the  footpath  and  carri.age-roed  pre¬ 
senting  an  almost  impenetrable  obstade  to  their 
development  in  those  directions.  This  trial  of  a 
plan  for  giving  the  roots  of  the  trees  a  particular 
direction  is  good,  and  many  prove  lueful.  It  is  a 
sort  of  espdier  training  below  ground.  English 
tree-growers  will  look  with  interest  for  the  result — 
London  paper. 

Sydney  Smith  says :  “  A  joke  goes  a  great  way 
in  the  country.  I  have  known  one  last  pretty  well 
for  seven  years.  I  remember  a  joke  after  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy,  in  Yorkshire,  where  tliere  was  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Buckle,  who  never  spoke  when  I  gave  his  health, 
saying  that  be  was  a  buckle  wi^out  a  tongue. 
Most  persons  within  hearing  laughed,  but  my 
next  neighbor  sat  unmoved  in  thought  At  last,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  bad  all  done,  he  sudden¬ 
ly  nudged  me,  exclaiming:  ‘I  see  now  what  you 
meant  Mr.  Smith — you  meant  a  joke.’ — ‘Yes,  sir,’ 
said  I,  ‘I  believe  I  did.’  Upon  which  be  began 
laughing  so  heartily  that  I  thought  he  would  choke, 
and  was  obliged  to  pat  him  on  the  be 

William  Veazie  furnishes  “A  Journal  of  Con¬ 
versations  with  lA>rd  Byron,  by  the  (’ountesa  of 
Blessington;  with  a  Sketch  and  Life  of  the  Author.” 
The  publisher  deserves  great  praise  for  the  elegant 
and  tasteful  style  in  which  this  volume  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  appreciation 
may  not  be  withheld  from  an  enterprise  at  once  so 
liberal  and  audable.  The  paper,  printing  and  bind¬ 
ing  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  the  same  publisher’s 
previous  issue,  Disraeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature^ 
are  of  the  first  quality,  and  combine  all  requitite  neat¬ 
ness  and  beauty  with  lowness  of  price.  Many  cur¬ 
rent  issues  are  entirely  unpreservable  in  cloth  bind¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  an  exception  firom  which  other  pub¬ 
lishers  will  do  well  to  profit. 

James  Miller  sends  us  a  volume  published  by 
J.  P.  Chamberlin  and  Company,  entitl^  the  Dviits 
of  Human  Life ;  translated  from  a  Sanscrit  Manu¬ 
script,  written  by  an  ancient  Brahmin.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  Letter,  giving  an  Account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Manuscript  was  found,  fW>m  an  English 
gentleman  residing  in  China,  to  the  Earl  of  N***, 
edited  by  Joshua  Perkins. 
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Kivo  JoHs’s  Palack  nr  Stkpset. — “There  ia 
about  to  be  an  act  of  downright  Yandaliam  perpe¬ 
trated  in  the  east  of  London — namely,  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  that  old  palace  of  King  John,  on  Stepney 
Green,  wbidi  has  stood  for  eight  centuries,  and  is 
now  in  thorough  repmr.  The  old  castle  is  a  beau-  j 
tifbl  specimen  of  ancient  brickwork,  and  it  ought  to  ; 
be  preserved  when  a  very  small  outlay  would  re-  | 
store  it  to  its  {»istine  beauty.  It  is  on  record  that  ' 
a  Parliament  was  held  in  it  seven  hundred  years  j 
ago.  It  is  a  most  interesting  relic  of  old  times,  and 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  antiquaries  to  suffer  so  fine  a  j 
building  to  be  wantonly  destroyed."  j 

A  Great  Gcn  at  Windsor  Cabtle. — A  monster  I 
piece  of  ordnance  was  brought  from  Woolwich  to 
Windsor  Castle,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  and 
placed  on  the  North  Terrace,  where  it  will  be  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Prince  Consort  and  a  suitable  situa¬ 
tion  selected  for  its  permanent  position.  The  gun 
was  taken  during  the  late  war  from  the  Chinese, 
and  brought  to  England  by  the  ship  Sibyl ;  it  is  an  : 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship  in  brass,  and  weighs  ' 
7  tons  3}cwt  Slbs. ;  its  length  is  13^  feet,  girth  7  ! 
feet  3  inches,  and  12  inches  in  the  bore.  It  requires 
upwards  of  30lbs.  of  powder  to  load  it,  and  it  will 
carry  a  ball  of  2001b8.  weight  The  value  of  the  ; 
brass  alone  ia  estimated  at  between  £500  and  £600. 

J.  E.  Tilton  t  Co.  issue  a  new  edition  of  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  Self-Taught  Men:  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  B.  B.  Edwards.  Tliis  volume,  which  has 
been  got  out  in  very  readable  style,  contains  nearly 
fifty  biographical  sketches,  including  nearly  every  j 
department  of  human  mental  activity.  Its  purpose  ; 
is  to  ftimish  examples  of  industry  and  perseverance  | 
which  may  stimulate  and  encourage  young  men,  be-  | 
tween  whom  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ob-  | 
Stacies  are  interposed,  to  continued  and  unremitting  , 
effort,  showing  how  in  many  similar  instances  all  ; 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  the  Temple  of  | 
Fame  reached  even  from  the  very  foot  of  the  moun-  i 
tain.  i 

I 

T.  Nelson  A  Sons  favor  us  with  a  copy  of  Mar-  ' 
tin  Battler  ;  or,  a  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Forests  of  \ 
Brazil,  by  Bobert  ^cliael  Ballantyne,  author  of 
many  other  well-known  and  favorite  Juveniles.  The  | 
author  observes:  “  In  presenting  this  book,  I  have  < 
only  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the  prefaces  of  j 
my  former  works — namely,  that  all  the  important  I 
points  and  anecdotes  are  true ;  only  the  minor  and 
unimportant  ones  being  mingl^  with  fiction.  With  ' 
this  single  remark,  I  commit  my  work  to  your  j 
hands,  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  ramble,  in  spirit,  i 
through  the  romantic  forests  of  Brazil."  The  volume  { 
contains  several  spirited  illustrations.  j 

The  Sultan  has  made  another  step  towards  the  | 
admission  of  Europeans  into  the  Mohammedan 
fiunily.  He  has  sent  a  ('bristian  to  be  his  Ambas-  ! 
aador  at  Berhn,  Aristarchi  Bey,  a  Fanariote  noble.  | 
The  Turkish  Christian  diplomatist  hastens  to  his  ' 
post  on  the  wings  of  love,  for  his  bride  awaits  him  ! 
at  Berlin.  He  is  about  to  espouse  Fraulein  Bonnin,  I 
the  daughter  of  the  Pmssian  general  of  that  name,  ! 
who  oommanda  the  Seventh  Division  of  the  Prussian  j 
army.  j 

The  funeral-car  of  Napoleon  I.,  presented  to  Na-  I 
poleon  IlL  by  Queen  Victoria,  has  arrived  in  Paris  { 
in  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  The  Minister 


at  War  had  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  Havre 
to  meet  Sir  John.  The  ceremony  of  the  reception 
of  this  relic  at  the  Invulides  took  place  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
Minister  at  W'ar,  and  General  Count  d'Omano,  the 
Governor  of  the  Invalides,  were  present  The 
pensioners  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  extending 
from  the  outer  gate  to  tlie  chapel-doors.  The  car 
w'as  placed  temporarily  in  the  peristyle  of  the  chapel, 
bnt  it  is  ultimately  to  have  a  place  near  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  tomb  in  the  ChaiK‘Ue  St  Jerome. 

Chinese  Wit. — A  missionary  in  the  Chinese  wa¬ 
ters  having  distributed  several  copies  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  shore,  they  were  sent  back  the 
next  day  with  the  request  that  they  might  be  dis- 
tribnted  among  the  French  and  English,  for  the 
tracts  contained  admirable  doctrines,  and  these  peo¬ 
ple  evidently  much  needed  them, 

“Do  you  profess  religion 7”  “No,  sir;  I  profess 
my  faith  and  practice  my  religion."  Header,  go 
thou  and  do  likewise. 

“  Lost  and  Focnd." — A  person  crossing  over  the 
Severn,  was  asking  the  master  of  the  boat  whether 
there  were  ever  any  people  lost  in  the  passage? 
“No  sir,"  answered  the  Monmouthshire  tar, 
“  never ;  my  brother  was  drowned  here  last  week, 
but  we  found  him  again  tlie  next  day." 

When  Lord  Erskine  was  chancellor,  being  asked 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whether  he  would 
attend  the  grand  ministerial  fish-dinner  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  he  answered :  “  To  be  sure  I  will 
What  would  your  fish-dinner  be  without  the  Great 
Seal?" 

Lunar  Beaux. — Says  an  astronomer  to  a  bright¬ 
eyed  girl,  when  talking  of  rainbows:  “  Did  you  ever 
see  a  lunar  bow,  miss  I"  “I  have  seen  a  beau  by 
moonlight,  if  that's  what  yon  mean,"  was  the  sly 
rejoinder. 

The  Pays  says  it  is  authorized  by  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  to  declare  that  the  statement  made  by  different 
journals  of  the  sale  of  his  estate  of  Milly  is  un¬ 
founded.  Not  only  has  the  property  not  been  sold, 
but  it  has  not  been  offered  fur  sale. 

A  BOTTLE  was  on  Monday  picked  up  on  the  shore 
at  Portobcllo,  having  inclos^  in  it  a  slip  of  paper, 
bearing  the  following  words;  “  1867,  August  4. 
Ship  I^y  Franklin,  Arctic  Regions,  all  well  Dear 
Mother,  P.  B.  One  boy  killed.  P.  B." 

Mr.  Rarey,  the  horse-tamer,  is  now  at  Stockholm. 
Ho  has  tamed  several  violent  horses  there  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  Royal,  and  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  Mr.  Rarey 
is,  a  letter  states,  about  to  proceed  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

On  Friday  week  Messrs,  Southgate  and  Barrett, 
at  their  auction-rooms.  Fleet  street,  concluded  a 
fire  days’  sale  of  the  literary  pn^ierty  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr.  Bogne,  bookseller  and  publi^er,  of 
Fleet  street,  and'  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale 
was  nearly  £10,000. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  presented  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring  to  the  principal  editor  of  the  Invalids 
Busse  for  an  historical  account  of  the  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum  of  St  Petenburg. 
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